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EEPING a plant and its equipment operat- 
Kinz efficiently involves a large number of 

constant expenditures. The expenditures 
may be classified as follows: 


1—Repairs: These expenditures are necessary 
to keep the plant and equipment in such condi- 
tion that it can be operated efficiently. 


2—Replacements: These are expenditures 
made to replace old equipment that is worn out 
and discarded. After a certain period of time 
equipment reaches the point where it can no 
longer be operated profitably and must be re- 
placed by new equipment. 


3—Improvements: These are expenditures for 
new patents and improvements to equipment, 
lengthening the life of the equipment or increas- 
ing the productivity or efficiency of the equip- 
ment. 

4—-Additions: These are expenditures for new 
equipment caused by the expansion of the busi- 
ness to take care of the added volume of business. 


The author is senior member of the National Accounting Systems. 











How To Budget & xpenditures 
or CDlant and &quipment 


By J. J. Berliner 


To maintain an effective control over expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment, the following is 
necessary : 


1—A proper analysis must be made of the ex- 
penditures to determine their classification, and a 
record must be kept to show correctly their ef- 
fect on the financial condition of the business. 


2—-A proper control must be exercised over the 
amount of the expenditures sufficient to provide a 
well equipped and efficient plant, and at the same 
time, prevent the expenditure of more than is 
necessary to secure this result. 


The following describes an efficient method for 
recording plant and equipment expenditures: 

Repairs: From the accounting viewpoint, re- 
pairs are usually considered as a current expense 
to be charged against the income of the period in 
which they occur. However, if for any reason 
the cost of repairs fluctuates and it is desired to 
distribute the repairs evenly this may be done by 
estimating the average cost of repairs on the 





The budgeting plan is applicable to a wide variety of industrial plants, including the largest of forging shops 
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basis of past experience, and future 
estimations and setting up a reserve 
for repairs. 

Under this method there will be 
charged to expense and credited to re- 
serve for repairs at the end of each 
period an amount equal to the es- 
timated average cost of repairs. As 
the repairs take place they are 
charged to the reserve for repairs. 
Since the credit to the reserve account 
is not made until the end of the 
period, and the repairs are charged to 
it during that time, the account may 
show a debit balance during’ the 
period, but this balance will be ad- 
justed by the credit entry before the 
financial statements are compiled. 


fit from the use of the equipment. 

Improvements: When improvements 
are made future periods will be 
benefited either through the increased 
efficiency of the equipment concerned, 
or through its longer life, and hence 
the postponement of replacement costs. 
In any case, since future periods are 
to receive the benefit of such im- 
provements, these periods should bear 
their cost. Hence, improvements are 
charged to asset accounts and are not 
reflected in the expense accounts of 
the period in which they are incurred. 

Additions: As additions, like im- 
provements, are expected to benefit 
future periods, their cost is not 
charged to the period in which they 
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Fig. 1—Form for plant and equipment budget 


Replacements: The cost of replace- 
ments is not an expense of the period 
in which the replacement takes place, 
but of all the periods during which 
the equipment that is replaced has 
been used. Thus, if a machine cost 
$2000 in 1922, is replaced in 1927 by 
another machine costing the same, 
each of the five years should be 
charged with a part of the cost. If 
the scrap value of the machine is 
$200 the five years must be charged 
with $1800, or $360 for each year. 
Since the actual expenditures for any 
particular equipment take place at 
one time, and not during each year 
of its use, it is customary to credit 
the estimated depreciation to a re- 
serve for depreciation account and to 
debit an expense account for the same 
amount. When an asset is sold or 
discarded it is charged against the 
reserve account. By this means the 
cost of equipment is charged against 
the income of the periods which bene- 


are obtained, but is distributed over 
the periods during which they are 
used, by means of the periodical de- 
preciation charges. Additions are a 
capital, and not revenue, charge. 
Summarizing the foregoing, plant 
and equipment expenditures can be 
divided into two main groups: 


1.—Those which are made to main- 
tain the present equipment. Repairs 
and replacements are included in this 
group. Such expenditures may be 
termed maintenance costs. They must 
be included in the periodical expense 
accounts. 

2.—Those which represent an ad- 
dition to the assets of the business. 
Improvements and additions are in- 
cluded in this group. Such expendi- 
tures are.termed plant and equipment 
costs and are charged to the asset ac- 
count. 


Controlling Expenditures 


To exercise effective control over 
disbursements for plant and equip- 
ment, the following are necessary: 


Data must be available to show re- 
sults of past operations and serve as 
the basis of future plans. 

After all the available data has 
been considered, the plans which have 
been formulated must be expressed 
in workable form by means of a bud- 
get on plant and equipment. Some- 
times two budgets are made, one 
on maintenance costs and one on 
the cost of improvements and addi- 
tions. The requirements for each are 
sufficiently similar to make their joint 
discussion possible. 

After the budget is completed, it 
is necessary to have records and re- 
ports prepared which will make pos- 
sible the control of such expenditures 
and the enforcement of the budget 
plans. 

The data required to serve as a basis 
for the control of plant and equip- 
ment expenditures may be obtained 
by considering the four sources which 
follow: 

1.—The accounting and _ statistical 
records with reference to past ex- 
perience. 

2.—Calculations based on _ prede- 
termined factors. 

3.—The consideration of future 
plans. 

4.—The investigation and study of 
experts. 


To control expenditures for plant 
and equipment it is necessary to 
make first a proper classification of 
the plant and equipment and second- 
ly an accurate estimate of plant and 
equipment expenditures. In a manu- 
facturing business for instance, plant 
and equipment expenditures will vary 
with the production program. If the 
production program is to be increased, 
it will be necessary to do one or both 
of two things: Secure additional 
equipment; use present equipment 
more extensively. In either case ad- 
ditional expenditures will be incurred 
and the amount of their production 
capacity can be estimated. For past 
production capacity to be obtained 
accurately a record of each unit of 
equipment is necessary. 

If the present equipment is to be 
used more intensively this will in- 
crease the maintenance cost, and an 
estimate of the increase must be 
made. It should be obvious that a 
change in the production program may 
not affect all the equipment of the 
business to the same extent. | For 
instance, it may be planned to in- 
crease the output of only one de- 
partment; and if the previous mainte- 
nance expense of this department is 
shown separately from that of other 
departments, a more accurate estimate 
of the increase can be made. It will 
be necessary, however, to know more 
than the total cost of the maintenance 
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of the department. The new program 
probably will affect some units of 
equipment in the department more 
than it will others. It is desirable, 
therefore, to have records which will 
show each unit of equipment in the 
department, and the maintenance ex- 
pense incurred on it. This is accom- 
plished by keeping a plant ledger. 

A plant ledger is a record which 
contains an account with each 
unit of plant and equipment. It 
serves aS a subsidiary record to the 
controlling account or accounts with 
plant and equipment kept on the main 
ledger. The plant ledger is usually 
kept ow cards or looseleaf sheets, each 
card or sheet providing a record of 
one unit of equipment. The size of 
this unit will depend on conditions. 
There may be a separate account for 
each machine, or if several machines 
of the same pattern and size are pur- 
chased at the same time all may be 
recorded in one account. Each account 
in the plant ledger, however, should 
show at least four things: 


1.—The original cost of equipment 
and the date of purchase. 

2—The amount of depreciation 
accrued on the equipment to date. 

3.—The amount of repairs made on 
it to date. 

4.—Its present book value. 


The repairs entered on the plant 
ledger account do not affect the value 
of the equipment since they are 
treated as an expense and are never 
added to the asset. It is, however, 
useful to have them entered on the 
plant ledger account for memorandum 
purposes so that in making future 
estimates it is possible to obtain in- 
formation of the past cost of re- 
pairs, not only in total but ako by 
departments and by units. 

As equipment wears out its re- 
placement must be provided for. This 
is accomplished by charging a certain 
amount to the expenses of each 
budget period and crediting a _ like 
amount to a reserve for depreciation. 
In the calculation of the depreciation 
charge three things are considered: 
The original cost of the asset, its 
anticipated life, and its estimated 
scrap value. By subtracting the scrap 
value of the asset from its original 
cost it is possible to determine the 
cost of the use of the asset during 
its period of life. This cost is usually 
distributed over the period of its life 
in such a way that each budget is 
charged with its equitable share. 

After the maintenance costs of past 
periods, as shown by the accounting 
and statistical records, have been ob- 
tained, it is necessary to determine 
the effect of future plans on these 
costs. If a large increase in produc- 
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tion is. planned, the increased cost of 
maintenance arising from this  in- 
creased production must be estimated. 
If new methods of manufacture are 
to be employed the resulting change 
in maintenance cost must be calcu- 
lated. If new equipment is to take 
the place of old, the maintenance 
cost will be affected. If it is planned 
to keep the equipment in better re- 
pair so as to make it more efficient 
and to prolong its life, this change 
must be considered. These, as well 
as other factors, affect the cost of 
maintenance and all must be consid- 
ered. 

In considering the relation of main- 
tenance cost to future plans various 


ventory or appraisal be made of plant 
and equipment and used as a means 
of checking the plant ledger and 
as a basis for budgetary plans. By 
this means inaccuracies in depreciation 
estimates and inadequate repairs can 
be discovered and corrected. It is also 
possible that too liberal depreciation 
may be allowed or too extensive re- 
pairs made, and such an appraisal will 
disclosed the fact. Such an appraisal 
will also show when it is better to 
purchase a new machine, rather than 
repair the old one. 

Formulatng the budgetary plan in- 
volves a consideration of the contents 
of the plant and equipment budget, 
the responsibility for its preparation, 



























































MONTHLY REPORT ON APPROPRIATION 
Name of No. | Period Cent Original Final Cash | Accounts |Undisbursed [Contract for paw’ 
Apuitiantahiiin ° vets yn cH Additions | Deductions Amount Disbursed Payable Balance yp reech y i hoe 
1 2 3 4 5 6 . 9 10 i 2 13 
pare ee cl: 
Fig. 2.—Form for monthly report on appropriations 
comparison should be made. Some the form in which made, and the 


items of maintenance cost will vary 
in proportion to production volume. 
To estimate these it is necessary to 
determine the rates of the volume of 
production to these costs during the 
period. By applying this ratio to the 
estimated volume of production for 
the current period an estimate for 
the period can be obtained. Some 
items of maintenance cost will vary 
more nearly with the floor space used 


than with the production volume. 
Therefore, the ratio of floor space 
used in the past period to these 


items of maintenance expense during 
the same periods will be obtained, 
and the ratio applied to the esti- 
mated floor space of the current 
period. Other items of maintenance 
costs may vary in proportion to the 
number of units of equipment used 
and their amount will be correspond- 
ingly increased. 

It is desirable that a periodical in- 


manner in which used. 

The plant and equipment budget 
should state the following: The an- 
ticipated repairs and estimated de- 
preciation on the present plant and 
equipment; and the estimated cost 
of new equipment which should show: 
Cost of factory equipment, cost of 
equipment for administrative and sell- 
ing units of the business, and antici- 
pated repairs and estimated depreci- 
ation on new equipment. 

The executive in charge of pro- 
duction is responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the plant and equipment bud- 
get so far as it relates to the factory. 
This responsibility he will delegate 
to the plant engineer who in turn will 
employ the assistance of the works 
maintenance department and_ the 
works engineering department. In 
calculating the depreciation charges 
they may avail themselves of the 
services of the accounting department. 
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No standard form for the plant 
equipment budget can be presented. 
Fig. 1 shows what information it 
should contain. In filling in columns 
4 and 8 the plant engineer will con- 
sult the works engineering department 
for information with reference to the 
dost of repairs. The works mainte- 
nance department will supply in- 
formation with reference to the amount 
of repairs to be made. If the com- 
pany produces its equipment. the 
works engineering department will 
supply the data needed for column 5. 
If the new equipment is to be pur- 
chased from outside vendors the pur- 
chasing agent will supply this data. 
Column 6 on the plant and equip- 
ment budget states when new equip- 





After these appropriations are made 
it is customary to delegate to some 
official of the concern the authority 
to grant expenditures under each ap- 
propriation. That this executive may 
exercise effective control over such dis- 
bursements it is necessary they be 
made only on requisition or request. 
When repairs or additions to plant 
or equipment are desired by any de- 
partment the head of the department 
should submit a requisition to the 
executive to whom the responsibility 
for exercising such control over dis- 
bursements has been delegated. Such 
requests should be accompanied by 
an estimate of the cost of repairs or 
additions. If equipment is to be pur- 
chased from outside vendors it is easy 


to the method of determining the cost 
of goods manufactured for sale. Each 
requisition after it has ,been ap- 
proved is given a number, ‘amd a con- 
struction order is issued authorizing 
the job. The construction order has 
the same number as the requisition, 
An account is opened on the cost 
records and all costs incurred in the 
construction are charged to this ac- 
count. When the construction order 
is completed a report is made to the 
executive who supervises the expendi- 
tures for construction showing the 
estimated cost and the actual cost. 
If there is considerable variance it 
is due to inaccurate estimates or an 
excessive cost. 

With the comparative figures avail- 





ANY manufacturing concerns have on their 


Defines Engineer’s Responsibilities in Budget Control 


tion with the works planning and engineering de- 


staffs a plant engineer who is responsible for 
the production, use and maintenance of plant equip- 
ment. The engineer should be responsible for: 

The study of improved methods of factory con- 
struction. 

‘The study of present factory layouts and presenta- 
tion for the approval of the executive in charge of 
production of proposals for improvements based on 
costs involved and savings made. 

The study of machinery, equipment and _ tools, 
and the presentation for the approval of the execu- 
tive in charge of production of proposals for changes 


partments. 

The presentation of the plant and equipment 
program to the executive in charge of production 
for approval and transmission to the central execu- 
tive committee of the company. 

The preparation of a periodical maintenance plan 
as proposed by the works maintenance departments 
and detailed by the works engineering departments. 

The presentation of the maintenance program to 
the executive in charge of production for approval 
and transmission to the central executive committee 
of the company. 








based on costs involved and savings made. 


The preparation of a periodical plant and equip- 
ment program based on studies, made in collabora- 


company. 


The supervision over the execution of the plant 
and equipment and the maintenance programs as 
approved by the central executive committee of the 








ment is desired. With this as a 
basis the purchasing agent will state 
the terms on which the equipment 
will be purchased, and show the date 
of payment. This information is 
necessary for the preparation of the 
financial budget. If the equipment 
is to be produced by the company an 
estimate must be made of the dis- 
bursements necessary for its produc- 
tion. The date given in column 6 
is the date when the completed equip- 
ment is desired. 

The budget for plant and equip- 
ment consists of an estimate of the 
expenditures necessary for maintain- 
ing the present equipment and the se- 
curing and maintenance of the addi- 
tional equipment demanded by the 
budget program. After such a budget 
has been prepared it must be ap- 
proved by executive authority. 

Its approval consists in the making 
of various appropriations for the nec- 
essary amount to cover the cost of 
the various items included therein. 
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to obtain the purchase cost and sub- 
mit it with the requisition. If ad- 
ditions to plant or equipment are to 
be constructed by the company an 
estimate of the cost of the construc- 
tion must be made. 

The estimate of the cost of re- 
pairs or construction can be made in 
two ways. If the business maintains 
an engineering department the de- 
partment can be asked to make the 
estimate. If it is not possible or not 
desirable to have engineers make the 
estimate, it can be made by the cost 
accounting department on the basis of 
statistics obtained from the records 
showing previous costs. If co-opera- 
tion between the accounting depart- 
ment and the engineering department 
is secured more accurate estimates 
will be obtained. 

If the requisition calls for the con- 
struction of equipment by the factory 
careful records should be kept of the 
cost of the construction. The method 
of determining these costs is similar 
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able it is possible to determine the 
cause of variation. Unless such com- 
parisons are made it is impossible to 
exercise any effective control over the 
cost of construction work. Every at- 
tempt should be made to obtain ac- 
curate costs in connection with con- 
struction and repair orders. Unless 
such costs are accurate it is impos- 
sible to judge the efficiency with 
which the work is done or to esti- 
mate accurately the cost of future 
work, 

It is usually not possible to esti- 
mate exactly each item of plant and 
equipment cost which must be met 
during the budget period. Such ex- 
penditure cannot always be foreseen. 
It is desirable to anticipate these ad- 
ditional costs by including an item 
in the plant and equipment budget 
to cover them. Since these addi- 
tional costs vary from period to 
period it is well to credit a reserve 
account for the amount included in 
each budget to provide for them. 














When the costs*are incurred they can 
be charged against the reserve. These 
additional costs may be due.to: rising 
costs of material and equipment, labor 
troubles, accidents, increased produc- 
tion and the like. By employing the 
method as outlined they can be taken 
care of as they arise. It is obvious 
that this reserve has a limited use and 
must not be used as a means of hid- 
ing excessive amounts paid for con- 
struction or repairs during certain 
periods. If this reserve is too large 
it prevents proper control. 


payments to be made in the near 
future. 
which may be diverted to some other 
purpose in case of financial string- 
ency. If the executive committee re- 
ceives this report each month it can 
exercise an effective control over all 


disbursements. 


Tests Car Axle Fatigue 


A report entitled “A Study of Fa- 
tigue Cracks in Car Axles,” is pre- 
sented in bulletin No. 165 of the en- 


Column 13 shows the amount’ 


also by the discoloration of a coating 
of whiting on the specimen by oil 
squeezed out of a crack when the 
specimen was subjected to bending 
stress. 


Lead Royalty Exempted 


Upon the recommendation of the 
minister of the interior of Canada the 
exception from payment of royalty 
on the content of silver-lead ores 
shipped from the Yukon territory has 
been extended to Jan. 1, 1928, reports 





for 
equipment: 


oo, 


control 


Procedure for Plant Budget Control Summarized 


of plant and 


future plans. 


That which is determined by a consideration of 


That which is obtained as a result of the investi- 


A proper analysis of plant and equipment ex- 
penditures to determine their classification and a 
record of them which will show correctly their 
effect on the financial condition of the business. 

A proper control of the amount expended for 
plant and equipment to the end that sufficient will 
be expended to provide a well equipped and efficient 
plant, and at the same time, prevent the expenditure 
of more than is necessary to secure this result. 


Control of the amount of expenditures required: 


That data be available which will show results of 
past operations and serve as a basis of future plans. 
That plans be formulated with basis of this data 
and be expressed in workable form by means of a 


gation and study of experts. 
Plant and equipment budget shows: 


The anticipated repairs and estimated deprecia- 
tion on the present plant and equipment. 

The estimated cost of new equipment including 
cost of factory equipment and cost of equipment 
for administrative and selling units. 

The anticipated repairs and estimated deprecia- 
tion on the new equipment to be secured. 


Records and reports for control of plant and 


equipment budget include: 





plant and equipment budget. 
That records be 


formulated. 


That which 


tions based on 





maintained and reports made 
which make possible the enforcement of the budget 


Data required as basis of control: 

That which is obtained from the accounting and 
statistical records with reference to past experience. 
is obtained by mathematical calcula- 

predetermined factors. 


costs. 


Requisitions for all purchases of equipment and 
for all construction of equipment 

Estimates of cost of purchases or construction 
which accompany the requisition. 

Records of the cost of all construction or repair 
work performed by the concern. 

Reports showing a comparison of estimates and 


Reports showing a comparison of expenditures 
with budget allotments. 


or repairs. 








To exercise effective control over 
the plant and equipment budget, it is 
necessary to have periodical reports 
which will make possible a comparison 
between the amount appropriated 
for each class of expenditures and 
the actual amount expended. A re- 
port should be made monthly giving 
the comparison as shown in the form, 
Fig. 2. 

The report is of service not only 
to the executive who has control of 
the purchases and construction of plant 
and equipment but also to the finan- 
cial executive. The report shows the 
former the amount available for fu- 
ture purchases or construction, and 
it shows the latter the amount which 
he must plan to finance. The tenth 
column gives the treasurer information 


of special value since it states the 
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gineering experiment station, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The tests 
are believed to give some significant 
information concerning the appearance 
and spread of fatigue cracks caused 
by repeated stress in car axles and 
a general idea of the probable effec- 
tiveness of systematic inspection for 
incipient fatigue cracks. 

With the use of a rotating-beam 
type of testing machine, fatigue cracks 
were produced in specimens cut from 
car axles. The critical diameter of 
these specimens was about 1-inch, and 
under various conditions of stress a 
study was made of the progress of 
fatigue cracks from their first appear- 
ance to the complete fracture of the 
specimen. 

Fatigue cracks were detected by the 
use of a low-power microscope, and 


the department of commerce, It ‘is 
explained that the reason for this 
action is that no smelter capable of 
treating such ores has yet been estab- 
lished in the territory and it is still 
necessary to transport all the ores 
mined there to Pacific coast smelters 
for treatment, entailing high trans- 
portation costs, and it has been rep- 
resented that the quantity of ore in 
sight, capable of defraying such costs, 
is approaching exhaustion, so that 
it will be necessary to ship ores of 
less value if the industry is to be 
maintained. 


The management division of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will hold a meeting at the 
Engineering Societies building, New 
York, Oct. 25. 
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Strip Japanning, Showing Battery of Ovens, Conveyor System and Dip Tanks 





How Metal Parts Are Given Enamel 
and Japan Finishes 


HE automobile has _ probably 

done more to advance the metal 

finishing industry than any 
other one factor. The automobile 
manufacturer, in trying to satisfy the 
demand for increasingly better cars, 
requiries every type of finish known, 
and is constantly at work to devise 
novel finishes or to decrease the cost 
of standard finishes. 

The old art of japanning has prac- 
tically been revolutionized as is evi- 
denced by the work which passes 
through any of the larger plants en- 
gaged in this business today. 

One of the leaders in this work is 
the Motor Products Corp., Detroit. 
which specializes in contract work for 
the automotive industry. A vast mul- 
titude of parts ranging from Ford 
oil tubes to Packard window frames is 
constantly flowing through this plant. 

The extremely large variety of coat- 
ing materials required in the produc- 
tion of thousands of parts, large and 
small, has introduced many problems. 
New methods or revised and improved 
equipment were the only means by 
which these problems could be solved. 
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Consider some of the features of 
the department handling solid colors, 
usually black enamel. Here are fin- 
ished, such articles as snap-on mold- 
ing, body slip cleats, and others used 
in the manufacture of the less expen- 
Sive cars. 


Articles Are Suspended 


The article to be finished is  sus- 
pended by a fine wire from the car- 
rier or rack, which travels on over- 
head tracks. These carriers are pro- 
vided with a number of cross bars on 
which are hung the hooks for the wire 
holders. Each rack has a capacity of 
180 to 456 strips of molding, depend- 
ing on the design of the strips. These 
are loaded, unloaded, and transferred 
by two girls. 

A rack, having been loaded, it is 
first run through a washing vat, then 
into a rinsing vat and then the work 
is dried. The japan or enamel is ap- 
plied usually by dipping, after which 
the rack with its load goes into the 
baking oven. Additional coats. of 
finish are put on in the same way, 
care being taken not to have the load 
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exposed to factory dust during cool- 
ing between bakes. 

The overhead trolley system is mod- 
ern in every respect, with through 
tracks, transfer panels and switches, 
which make it easy and convenient to 
take a rack out of the line of pro- 
duction, or reroute it at will. 

The cleaning solution is_ specially 
prepared and maintained at a tem- 
perature of about 212 degrees Fahr. 
Both the dipping tank and the rins- 
ing tank are about 3 feet square and 
10 feet deep, with the fluid surface at 
floor level. They are steam-heated. 

A carrier loaded with molding com- 
ing out of the rinsing tank dries 
quickly,’ due to the heat absorbed by 
the metal while in the tank. Thin 
molding or parts having little metal 
content are run into a drying oven 
after rinsing to speed up drying. All 
parts are thoroughly dried before go- 
ing into the japan tank. 

Five ovens made by Young Bros. 
Co., Detroit, in two batteries, three in 
one, and two in the other, serve this 
department. These are two-compart- 
ment, indirect gas-fired ovens, 
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equipped with mechanical ventilation 
and automatic temperature control. 
The fresh air is fed from the rear of 
the oven. An independently piped 
pilot flame insures immediate igni- 
tion in case the flow of the main gas 
line is temporarily broken. The bak- 
ing time varies with the type of 
work and finish, but ordinarily runs 
about 45 minutes at 450 degrees Fahr. 

In addition to these ovens the plant 
is equipped with one continuous con- 
veyor-type oven, made by Young Bros. 
This oven is designed for mechanical 
ventilation and operating from a re- 
mote oil heater. The baking period 
and temperature for this oven is the 
same as for the two batteries of rack- 
type ovens previously mentioned. 
Practically all types of sheet metal 
parts are being baked in this con- 
tinuous conveyor type oven. 

Wood graining on metal has reached 
a state of perfection that is truly re- 
markable. The likeness to a highly 
polished wood surface is so exact that 
even an expert could not tell the dif- 
ference without a mechanical _ test. 
Wood graining requires expert hand- 
work, and it is hard to keep the 
ranks of experienced operators re- 
cruited. Men and women are to be 
found doing this work. 


How Steel Is Grained 


The wood graining process consists 
first of placing a flat ground coat on 
the article. On this is superimposed 
the graining coat, and on top of that 
from one to five coats of varnish. 

The ground coat is applied by 
means of a spray gun operating under 
100 pounds of air pressure. Original- 
ly it was attempted to apply this 
coat by dipping, but it was found that 
dipping was sure to cause runs and 
other imperfections which could not 
be rectified economically in the later 
stages of the process. The air pres- 
sure on the guns is maintained uni- 
formly for best results. This is ac- 
complished by an auxiliary air reser- 
voir or receiver at each booth. 

The spraying is done in the stand- 
ard spray booth equipped with the 
usual exhaust to the outside air. To 
separate the fine particles of paint 
from the air leaving the booth, a 
series of baffles are arranged per- 
pendicularly and staggered in three 
banks. The paint on striking these 
baffles is collected and runs down 
into a trough. About one gallon of 
paint collects in the trough during 
an eight-hour working day. 

The ground coat having been baked 
on, the parts pass on to the graining 
benches. The process of graining, ex- 
cept on large flat surfaces, is done 
with a cheese cloth swab and brush. 
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After the graining coat has_ been 
baked on the finish coats are applied, 


each one being rubbed separately 
with oil and pumice. 
On large flat surfaces, such as 


instrument boards, the graining is 
done in a cylinder press, using rubber 
printing rolls. The finish coats and 
ground coats are applied in the same 
manner as described for irregularly- 
shaped parts. 

Throughout this department, as in 
the finishing department, parts are 
conveyed from one process to an- 
other, and into the ovens by an over- 
head trolley system. When a rack 
load of material is ready to be baked 
it is pushed over to the oven loading 
station, elevated by compressed air 
to the oven doors and run into the 
oven. 


Ovens Are Gas-Fired 


The most important equipment in 
the graining department is the baking 
oven. The oven installation consists 
of four batteries of two double ovens, 
each indirect gas-fired, using three lon- 
gitudinal burners, extending through- 
out the oven length. A system of 
premixing gas and air is giving ex- 
cellent results in this installation. 
City gas is used for fuel. Usually 
it is necessary to use only one of the 
burners after the oven has_ been 
brought up to working temperature. 
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The three burners are used .when 
starting an oven, or when especially 
high temperatures are desired, A 
recording thermometer and an auto- 
matic temperature control which oper- 
ates directly on the burner by-pass 
valve make the installation practically 
automatic. 


Baking Time Varies 


The baking time for the standard 
charge varies from one hour at 300 
degrees Fahr. to between two and 
one-half hours and seven hours at 
200 degrees Fahr. The variation in 
temperature is due to the variation 
in the basic chemicals in the finish. 

Probably no other factor in oven de- 
sign is more important in this type of 
work than scientifically balanced venti- 
lation. On it depends the proper 
hardening or baking of the finish 
rather than a mere drying of it. 
Ventilation must effectively equalize 
temperatures in all parts of-the oven 
to insure uniform baking on all parts 
of the same piece and on pieces of 
the same charge. Ventilation must 
carry away all volatile gases given 
off by the finish when brought up to 
baking temperature. These results 
are obtained in this by three registers 
supplying fresh air and located at 
each end of the oven. A duct on the 
oven door opens at the bottom of the 
oven to conduct the heavier vapors 


Showing Interior of Oven and Load Ready to Go In 
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A Load of Japanned Parts 


to the main exhaust outlet. The 
lighter gases are drawn off through a 
duct at the top. 

Uniformity of heat throughout the 
oven, efficient ventilation and flexi- 





Being Placed in the Ovens 


bility of temperature control are in 
large measure responsible for the 
high rate of first quality product 
turned out in the baking departments 
of the Motor Products Corp. 


Testing Machine Large 


. 9 HAT is said to be the largest 
W commercial testing machine 

in the United States has 
just been installed in the laboratories 
of the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
Pittsburgh. This machine is of the 
universal 3-screw vertical type and 


has an ultimate or maximum capacity 
of 600,000 pounds. Completely as- 
sembled, it weighs approximately 30 
tons and measures 16 feet from the 
extreme top of the columns to the 
floor line or base and has a dis- 
tance of 40 inches between the screws. 





a _____________t__ 





The top or fixed head has two posi- 
tions; in the upper position it will 
be possible to crush or compress spe- 
cimens 10 feet 6 inches long and 
conduct tensile or pulling tests on 
specimens 8 feet 6 inches long. The 
gripping jaws are massive and de- 
signed to take flat bars in sizes up 
to 3% inches thick and 6 inches wide, 
and round bars up to 5 inches diam- 
eter. Another feature is the platen 
or base for supporting the work un- 
der test. It measures 10 feet 6 inches 
in length and is provided with two 
slots running the entire length, these 
slots permitting the entrance of bolts 
for clamping the specimen. 


The machine, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, will pro- 
vide ample capacity for determining 
the ultimate crushing strength of 
massive reinforced concrete specimens 
in the form of piers or beams as well 
as tile and brick piers, and fabri- 
cated steel structural specimens. 

It will also be possible to deter- 
mine the tensile strength of long 
steel bars, welded specimens and to 
determine the strength of the larger 
diameters of wrought iron and steel 
shapes as_ rolled. The breaking 
strength of the largest size of chains 
and cables as well as links used for 
hoisting purposes can be determined. 

Included in the several features 
of design and operation is a hydraulic 
support automatic weighing system 
and an electric telemeter. The new 
machine is the product of the South- 
wark Foundry & Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia, and was designed by A. H. 
Emery of the Emery-Tatnall Co., 
Philadelphia. Many engineers §at- 
tended special demonstrations at the 
Pittsburgh laboratory, Oct. 11 to 14. 











This new universal 3-screw vertical testing machine has a capacity of 600,000 pounds 
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Measuring Pressures on Bearings of 
Rolling Machinery 


Two Methods Have Been Developed To Determine Loads 
Which Antifriction Bearings Must Withstand 


NE of the first, and most im- 
O portant problems in connection 
with the application of anti- 
friction bearings to the roll mechanism 
of heavy-duty rolling machinery, is 
that of obtaining accurate data on 
the load pressures to which the bear- 
ings will be subjected in the course 
of actual operation. The problem is 
complicated somewhat by the fact that 
in many cases the information must 
be obtained from machines that are 
already installed and working, and 
must therefore be tested with as little 
delay as possible. This situation 
establishes certain very definite re- 
quirements regarding the testing ap- 
paratus proper; it must be portable, 
and compact enough to be easily in- 
stalled and removed without disturb- 
ing the adjustments of the machine 
to be tested, and it must be accurate. 
There is, however, one factor that 
has aided the development of such 
apparatus. The essential construc- 
tion of most. rolling machinery, 
whether it be steel rolling mills, 
rubber mixers, calenders, break down 
mills, or paper calenders, is sufficiently 
similar to make a type of device that 
is suitable for one, suitable for all 
of them. Therefore, it may be said 
that the problem once solved for any 
one of these machines, the resulting 
equipment is practically universal in 
its application. 

Two methods of obtaining load data 
of this sort have been developed, both 
_ of which answer the physical re- 

quirements as outlined above, and have 
proved to be accurate, judging by the 
degree to which the results obtained 
coincide with those secured either in 
the laboratory, or by calculation. The 
two methods differ considerably, al- 
though the underlying principle of 
both is the same, and therefore should 
be considered separately. The first is 
known, for convenience, as the brinell 
method, and the other as the pres- 
Sure gage method. 

The brinell method was the first to 
be developed, and is the one which was 





The author is an engineer associated with 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 
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used in the earliest tests made to de- 
termine the loads on the roll neck 
bearings of steel rolling mills. Con- 
sidering the accuracy of the results 
obtained, the method is exceedingly 
simple. The equipment consists of two 
steel plates, 4% x 6 x % inches, hav- 
ing the faces ground smooth, and of 
a hardness of 40 to 47 C-Sceale Rock- 
well; two hardened steel plates of 
the same linear dimensions, but 15% 
inches thick, in one face of which are 
11 spherical recesses %-inch deep to 
hold 11 hardened steel balls 1-inch 
in diameter. 

The installation in the machine to 
be tested is accomplished by loosening 
the mill screws on the machine, re- 
moving the breaker blocks and in- 
serting the plates, the smooth plate 
being on the bottom. The balls are 
then placed in the recesses, and pro- 
vision made to hold the plates central 
between the screw and the bearing 
chuck. After the plates are located 
centrally between the bearing hous- 
ings and the screws, the latter are 
run down to operating position, en- 
gaging the hardened plates. The ma- 
chine is then ready for operation. 

When the machine is loaded, the 
smooth plates, which rest on the bear- 
ing chuck, receive brinell impressions 
from the balls of a depth proportion- 
ate to the pressure exerted by the 
spreading force of the material pass- 
ing through the rolls. After the roll- 
ing operation is completed the plates 
are removed, and each impression 
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Fig. 1—Section of plunger mechanism 
developed for obtaining load pres- 
sures on rolling machinery 


made by the balls on the plates is. 
measured with a fine scale under a 
magnifying glass, and a record kept 
of its diameter. 

The plates are then taken to the 
laboratory, where each impression is 
duplicated singly under an Olsen ma- 
chine, the load required to duplicate 
the impression being carefully noted. 
The duplication of the depressions is 
made on the same plate, and as near 
the original impressions as_ possible 
without distorting them or impairing 
their value in any way. 

Following this procedure the loads 
on the roll bearings of a rubber 
breakdown mill were measured. One 
set of plates was inserted at the gear, 
and the other at the pinion end of the 
machine, it being desired to find out 
if there was any special relation ex- 
isting between the loads at the two 
ends. The calibration of this particu- 
lar test is given below principally to 
show how the calculations necessary 
to obtain the final result are car- 
ried out. 


PLATE ON PINION SIDE 


Load 
to duplicate im- 





Impression Diameter of im- 

No. pression, inches pression, pounds. 

1 0.210 21,100 

2 0.180 16,000 

8 0.210 21,000 

4 0.195 17,400 

5 0.180 16,000 

6 0.250 28,000 

7 0.195 17,400 

~ 0.255 29,700 

9 0.250 29,000 

10 0.210 21,000 

Total load 216,600 





Plate hardness 47 C-scale Rockwell 


PLATE ON GEAR SIDE 


Load 


Impression Diameter of im- to duplicate im- 





No. pression, inches pression, pounds 
1 0.230 24,500 
2 0.200 18,000 
3 0.250 29,000 
4 0.220 21,300 
5 0.170 14,000 
6 0.185 15,000 
7 0.195 16,000 
8 0.090 3,000 
9 0.175 14,200 

10 0.210 20,400 

Weel | POG cicsead ra0ckdcrcovncchpasaterssnctons 175,400 


Plate hardness 45 C-scale Rockwell 


It can be seen from the results 
that the test not only gives an ac- 
curate idea of the magnitude of the 
load on the bearings, but that it does 
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Fig. 2—Diagram showing method of installing pressure recording apparatus 
in rolling machinery 


indicate the relation existing between 
the loads on the two ends. 

The second, or pressure gage meth- 
od was developed for use in cases 
where, for one reason or another, 
the brinell method might be found 
either impractical or inconvenient. In 
comparison to the latter method, it 
is even more compact and easier to 
install, and it indicates load values di- 
rectly, no subsequent laboratory work 
being necessary to calibrate its results. 
The apparatus is exceedingly simple, 





consisting of a specially designed hy- 
draulic plunger mechanism which is 
directly connected to a standard re- 
cording pressure gage. 

Since the plunger mechanism was 
specially developed for this work, a 
brief description of it may be of in- 
terest. From the section shown in 
Fig. 1, it will be seen that the device 
consists of two parts, a cylinder which 
has an inside diameter of 9 inches and 
a plunger. In operation the space be- 
tween the plunger and the cylinder 








Fig. 3—Typical record of a test made with pressure apparatus on the 
rolis of a rod mill 


head is filled with glycerine. Con- 
nection with the recording gage js 
afforded by means of a tube which 
is screwed into the threaded opening 
at the right of the cylinder. 

The plunger consists of three parts, 
the plunger proper, a leather gasket, 
and a steel plate which holds the 
gasket in place assembled as shown. 
It is also equipped with a valve which 
provides an escape for any air that 
may be trapped in the process of 
filling the cylinder with glycerine. An 
outlet to the valve between the plate 
and the gasket is provided by a notch 
machined in the upper face of the 
plate. After the gasket has _ be- 
come thoroughly saturated with gly- 
cerine, and all the air is forced out, 
the apparatus can be calibrated per- 
manently with respect to the scale 
readings on the indicating pressure 
gage. 

The method of installing the ap- 
paratus for carrying on a test is 
shown in Fig. 2, and as far as the de- 
tails are concerned is similar to that 
employed in inserting the brinell 
plates. In operation, the plunger is 
forced into the cylinder by the pres- 
sure caused by the pinch between the 
bearing chuck and the mill cap, plus 
the spreading force acting on the 
rolls when material is passed between 
the mill rollers. The pressure in the 
cylinder is transferred to the record- 
ing gage, and is read directly from 
the chart. Fig. 3 shows a chart ob- 
tained by this process from a rod 
mill. 

By comparing the scale readings 
with a calibration chart made up for 
the cylinder before the test, it was 
found that the maximum bearing load 
on the mill did not exceed 163,000 
pounds per neck. It is also possible, 
since the record is preserved in such 
a clear form to analyze it for other 
factors that go to make up the load 
characteristics of the machine, such 
as the frequency with which the peak 
loads occur, and their duration. Thus 
a thorough knowledge of the con- 
ditions which the bearings will be 
called upon to meet in any particular 
case is obtained, to form the basis 
for their selection. 


Standards Recommended 
for Motor Frames 


Standardization of certain impor- 
tant dimensions governing _ inter- 
changeability of electric motors of 
different makes has made a forward 
step, according to announcement by 
the American engineering standards 
committee. 

Machinery everywhere is more and 
more becoming motorized, being 
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either driven by self-contained elec- 
tric motors or adapted to easy ap- 
plication of motor drive upon in- 
stallation. The National Machine 
Tool Builders association, which 
found diversity in motor dimensions 
a problem of particular difficulty, 
filed the original request to have 
the subject taken up by the Ameri- 
can engineering standards commit- 
tee. A conference was called by the 
latter body, at which the following 


scope for the work was _ recom- 
mended: 
1. A series of standard dimen- 


sions for the distance from the base 
to center of shaft (shaft height). 

2. A series of standard distances 
between bolt holes, at right angles 
to the shaft. 

8. A series of standard distances 
between bolt holes, parallel to shaft. 

4. Certain definite combinations 
of a shaft height with any or both 
of the distances between bolt holes 
as mentioned under 2 and 3. 

5. Maximum diameter and length 
of the motor. 


On recommendation by a_ special 
committee appointed by the confer- 
ence, the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers association and the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers were appointed joint sponsors 
for the project. These bodies are 
now proceeding to the organization 
of a_ sectional committee to take 
up the technical work. 


Completes Fatigue Tests 
on Cast Iron 


Until the present time few test data 
have been published regarding the ca- 
pacity of gray cast iron to resist re- 
peated stress. The University of Illi- 
nois, therefore, in co-operation with 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, undertook to make a series of 
fatigue tests on cast iron. The results 
are published in bulletin No. 164 of 
the engineering experiment station, 
Urbana, II. 

In the investigation two distinct 
problems were recognized: 1. The 
study of the strength of cast iron 
as a material, and 2. the study of 
the effective strength of the material 
in different parts of a casting. The 
results in general may be considered 
as contributions to the study of the 
strength of cast iron as a material, 
although one series of tests was made 
on specimens cut from the inner wall 
of a large iron cylinder with double 
walls. 

Statice tests, impact tests, and fati- 
gue tests were made on specimens 
from four different lots of gray cast 
iron. The results of the tests should 
be regarded as giving some suggestive 


information concerning the fatigue 
strength of cast iron rather than as 
giving comprehensive test data. 


Plastics Are Investigated 


Uses for plastic refractories have 
progressed from that of patching sec- 
tions of furnace walls to that of re- 


Earning 4.47 Per Cent 


Net railway operating income of 
class 1 railroads in July was $84,- 
383,388, which for that month was 
at the annual rate of return of 3.95 
per cent, according to the bureau of 
railway economics, Washington. The 
net income for the seven months 











Cuts Stainless Steel Casting 
Gates by Electric Arc 











TAINLESS steel castings are 

tough and hard and in cutting 
off the gates, risers, fringe and 
overflow, good tools are worn out 
rapidly. If ordinary methods of 
cutting are used, such as drilling, 
sawing or grinding, the cost of 
getting the casting to machinable 
shape is prohibitive. One method 
of accomplishing the work eco- 
nomically is said to be the use of 
the electric arc. It is claimed 
that not only can gates, risers, 
fringe and overflow be cut off 
quickly with minimum power, but 
the castings can be placed in a 





smooth machinable condition with- 
out requiring much grinding and 
without changing the temper or 
quality of the casting. In the ac- 
companying illustration is shown 
an electric arc cutting apparatus 
designed by the Electric Are Cut- 
ting & Welding Co., Newark, N. J. 
The operator is in the act of 
striking an are preparatory to re- 
moving a riser. The machine 
shown is constructed so as to be 
adapted for welding as well as 
cutting operations and is built in 
three sizes according to the thick- 
ness of the gates, to be cut. 





placing fired refractories in original 
installations or smaller sizes, where 
less severe conditions of service are 
encountered. A 17-page booklet on 
“Plastic Refractories” by Stuart M. 
Phelps, senior industrial fellow, Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, has been included in the 
technological papers of the Amer- 
ican Refractories institute, Pittsburgh 
and may be obtained from the secre- 
tary’s office. The paper deals with 
containers for shipment, analysis, com- 
position, screen analysis, drying and 
firing properties, mechanical strength, 
load tests and service spalling tests. 
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ended with July was $557,997,049, or 
at the annual rate of 4.47 per cent. 


“Heat Treatment of Wrought Alum- 
inum Alloys of High Strength,” is the 
title of a set of data sheets just is- 
sued by the American Society for Steel 
Treating for its Handbook. These 
are the first sheets which the society 
has issued on nonferrous subjects. 
Arrangements have _ recently been 
made whereby the Institute of Metals 
division of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
and the American Society for Steel 
Treating will co-operate. 
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Studies Refractory Shrinkage 


Contraction of Fire Clay Brick Is Due Largely to the Evaporation of Mechanical 


Water During Drying and to the Attraction of Single Solid Particles Dur- 
ing Initial Burning and in Use—Other Factors Are Discussed 


HRINKAGE is a factor of con- 
S siderable importance in the man- 

ufacture and use of fire clay 
refractories. It generally is looked 
upon as a necessary evil in the manu- 
facturing processes and is not stressed 
in any of the common tests for burned 
products. That reduction in shrink- 
age to a minimum and its control 
will result in savings is evident to a 
manufacturer upon little thought. The 
desirability of low shrinkage or lack 
of shrinkage from a quality standpoint 
will become evident when a careful 
study is made of the behavior of fire 
clay brick under various conditions 
of service. 

It is sufficient for our purposes to 
consider that shrinkage comes from 
two causes only; first, the evaporation 
of mechanical water or water of plas- 
ticity as it usually is called; and sec- 
ond, the drawing together of individ- 
ual solid particles due to surface ten- 
sion of glass formed under heat from 
impurities present in the refractories 
or deposited upon them in the fur- 
nace. Shrinkage from the first cause 
comes during drying and from the 
second during initial burning and in 
use. The manufacturer is concerned 
with both kinds and the user only 
with the second. 


Cause of Drying Shrinkage 


Drying’ shrinkage takes _ place 
through the evaporation of surface 
films of water around individual par- 
ticles of clay and through the re- 
moval of water by evaporation from 
colloidal or jell-like material which 
forms part of the clay substance. The 
latter material can be “set” by heat 
with almost complete loss of plas- 
ticity, as in thoroughly calcined clay. 
Its behavior also is influenced greatly 
by certain salts and acids which either 
may be present in the clay originally 
or may be added purposely. 

However, in fire clay bodies con- 
taining relatively large quantities of 
flint clay, calcine, sand or other non- 
plastic material, the fineness of grind 
and the water content have more in- 
fluence on drying shrinkage than any 
other factors. The finer the grind, 


The author, M. C. Booze, is acting chairman, 
research advisory committee, American Re- 
fractories institute, Pittsburgh and vice presi- 
dent, the Charles Taylor Sons Co., Cincinnati. 


By M. C. Booze 


the greater the number of individual 
particles in a unit mass and the 
larger the amount of water required 
to produce a molding consistency. The 
large amount of water required for 
the finely ground clay is accounted 
for by the fact that a large number 
of fine particles present a much great- 
er surface to be. coated with water 
than the same weight of coarse par- 
ticles. The evaporation of this water 
results in greater shrinkage in the 
finely ground material than in the 
coarsely ground. 

The great influence of grind. upon 
shrinkage does not seem to be under- 
stood generally nor taken advantage 
of. In a previously published report 
it was shown that the linear drying 
and burning shrinkages of coarse and 
fine flint-plastic clay mixtures varied 
from 4 per cent for the coarse to 
7 per cent for the fine grind. The 
screen analysis of these mixtures was 
about as follows: 

Course Fine 


% % 
eM OO alg SE Ei 27 0 
Through 4 mesh on 10 mesh ........ 23 9 
Through 10 mesh on 20 mesh ...... 10 16 
Through 20 mesh on 40 mesh...... ~ 17 
Through 40 mesh on 60 mesh ....... 4 7 
Through 60 mesh on 80 mesh ...... 2 4 
Through 80 mesh on 100 mesh.... 1 2 
Through 100 mesh  o...ccccccscccsees 30 45 


A variety of mixtures showing simi- 
lar results were described in the same 
report. In each case the difference is 
appreciable on both drying and burn- 
ing shrinkage. 

While for various reasons it is not 
often feasible to purposely vary the 
grind materially from the estab- 
lished standard, the foregoing shows 
the importance of maintaining the 
grind uniform by control tests in order 
to reduce variations in size. 

While the water content has an 
appreciable effect upon drying shrink- 
age it has been found through tests 
made at a number of fire clay brick 
plants that the percentage of water is 
maintained remarkably constant mere- 
ly by judgment of the pan tender or 
pug mill operator and that this is not 
ordinarily a cause for much variation. 
A small variation in water content 
has such a large effect upon consis- 
tency of the mud that any appreciable 
change usually is detected readily. 
However, it is often the case that one 
molder prefers and is supplied with 


mud noticeably stiffer or softer than 
another molder in the same plant, 
This of course results in varying 
shrinkages. 

An increase in water content is not 
always accompanied by an increase in 
shrinkage of the same order. Part 
of the additional water may result in 
increased porosity either through 
crowding some of the coarse particles 
farther apart and these not being 
pulled back together during drying, 
as in a poorly tempered mud, or 
through the formation of small drying 
cracks. 

Flint clays, unless finely ground, 
have little or no;@irying shrinkage, 
while semiflint “ie have consider- 
ably more and plastic clays a maxi- 
mum of drying shrinkage. The rela- 
tively coarse flint particles in a fire 
clay brick or shape are coated with the 
finer particles of bond clay and shrink- 
age of the coating is opposed by the 
nonshrinking flint clay pieces. The 
plastic bond seems to be somewhat 
elastic and if the nonplastic particle 
is not large the coating will adhere 
and dry without cracking. However, 
when the flint or nonplastic particles 
are as large as %-inch in diameter 
and there is a relatively small amount 
of fine nonplastic present, crazing or 
cracking of the bond around the large 
particles takes place. This frequently 
is seen on many brick and shapes. It 
usually can be corrected by the use 
of from 20 to 30 per cent of finely 
ground grog or calcine. Flint clay 
often would serve the same purpose if 
properly ground. The latter material, 
however, sometimes becomes partially 
plastic itself when ground fairly fine 
and so does not produce the desired 
results as far as crazing is con- 
cerned. 


Factors Affecting Shrinkage 


Burning shrinkage is affected by the 
characteristics of the clays used, the 
grind, the manner of setting in the 
kiln, and by the burning treatment. 
Some clays burn dense at a com- 
paratively low temperature, others be- 
come dense only at high tempera- 
tures, and still a third class retains 
a porous structure and shows little 
shrinkage with any practical burning 
treatment. Clays of the second class, 
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ysually high in alumina, present great- 
er difficulties in manfacturing than 
either of the others. Those of the 
first class form strong, tough bodies 
put usually have a tendency to deform 
in the kiln and to spall in service. 
The third class of clays is the most 
desirable for many purposes, although 
with these there is always danger of 
after-contraction when used at high 
temperatures. 

The effect of grind upon burning 
shrinkage has already been noted. 
It is usually held: that a coarse grind 
is responsible for an “open” or porous 
prick and vice versa. This is not 
necessarily true, nor is it believed 
to be true in many cases as a study 
of the report previously referred to 
will indicate. In fact, some of the 
values cited show the coarser bodies 
to be the denser. Since shrinkage on 
like bodies and under similar con- 
ditions will depend to a _ consider- 
able extent upon porosity, it is there- 
fore not always true that coarsely 
ground brick will shrink more _ in 
service than finely ground products 
despite the usual belief to the con- 
trary. 

Load Influences 


It is fairly 


Shape 


well known that the 
shrinkage in burning is affected by 
the load supported in the kiln and 
is not the same in all directions. A 
large thick block carrying no weight 
is frequently larger on the bottom 
than on the top, even though uni- 
form when placed in the kiln. Under 
such conditions it is remarkable that 
cracks are not more frequent than 
they are, and this is probably ac- 
counted for by the fact that clay re- 
fractories are partially plastic even 
at low temperatures and yield to the 
unequal stresses instead of cracking. 
While the effect of burning treat- 
ment upon shrinkage is well under- 


stood, the knowledge is not always 
put into practice and many “half- 
baked” brick are still burned out. 
The trend for some time has been 
toward harder burned products and 
it is the writer’s opinion that this 
will proceed much farther than the 
general practice today. It is_ be- 


lieved that the manufacturing econo- 
mies and increase in quality which 
may result from the promiscuous use 
of thoroughly shrunk clay grog or 
calcine have been overlooked, due 
perhaps to difficulties in finding an 
efficient method for producing such 
material. 

Shrinkage is certainly an important 
cause for the failure of fire clay re- 
fractories in service. It is affected 
in service only by furnace tempera- 
tures and their duration and so may 
be controlled only by such drastic 





means as have been employed in some 
central power stations. While it is 
regretable that no really indicative 
test for this property has been de- 
veloped, a real start in this direc- 
tion has been made by the Refrac- 
tories Fellowship at Mellon institute 
and it is probable that such a test 
will be available within a relatively 
short time. 


May Build Pipe Line 


Consideration is being given to the 
construction of a pipe line to convey 
natural helium-bearing gas to the 








production plant of the government at 
Fort Worth, Tex., according to R. A. 
Cattell, chief engineer, helium division, 
bureau of mines. According to pres- 
ent plans the new line would convey 
gas from the Nacona field and con- 
nect with a line which at present sup- 
plies gas from the Petrolia field to 
the plant. 


Class I railroads Sept. 15 had 8963 
locomotives in need of repair or 14.7 
per cent of the number on line, an in- 
crease of 461 compared with Sept. 1, 
when 8502 or 13.9 per cent, needed 
repair. 











HE UNION METAL PROD- 

UCTS CO., Hammond, Ind., 
manufacturer of pressed steel car 
ends and similar products re- 
quiring steel plates, has solved a 
materials handling problem in a 
manner that might be of interest 
to other users of. plates. The 
plates as required are charged 
into a heating furnace one at a 
time by an operator stationed in 
a control room at the opposite 
end of the furnace. Two rectagu- 
lar lifting magnets, manufactured 
by the Electric Controller & Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, and hung from a 
spreader beam which is itself sus- 
pended by a cable from a mono- 
rail hoist, are employed to handle 
the plates and as no floor man is 





Device Steadies Electromagnets 
Handling Steel Plates 





te 


used to steady them as they are 
being carried to the charging 
platform, a mechanical means of 
assisting the operator was de- 
vised. As shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, two arms 
were extended out from the mono- 
rail hoist parallel to the track and 
from the two ends vertical slides 
were hung and rigidly braced. On 
each slide a counterweight was 
suspended from a cable which 
runs up over a pulley and down 
at an angle to the spreader beam 
supporting the magnets. The 
counterweights are small, but it 
is remarkable that this rigging 
is sufficient to hold the magnets 
in line and to stop all weaving 
of a lift after about two swings. 
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CONOMIES in material han- 
E dling and in storekeeping and 

permanence and beauty in li- 
braries, etc. has brought into increas- 
ing demand the use of steel shelving. 
Of comparatively recent development, 
steel shelving is gaining rapidly in 
popularity, until its manufacture sup- 
plies one of the important phases of 
steel consumption. 

Steel shelving is made for a wide 
variety of uses and consequently in 
many sizes and styles. One producer, 
an important factor in the _ steel 
shelving manufacturing trade, lists 
the following sizes: 34 x 96-inch, 
384 x 120-inch; for which 14 gage 
sheets are employed; 27% x 76-inch 
and 27% x 112-inch, using 18 gage 
sheets; 333% x 96-inch, 33% x 112- 
inch, 39% x 96-inch, 39% x 112-inch, 
45% x 96-inch, 45% x 112-inch, also 
in 18 gage steel sheets; 24 x 86%- 
inch, 24 x 112-inch, 24 x 122-inch, 
28 x 112-inch, 33 x 112-inch, 36 x 
86%-inch, 36 x 112-inch, 39 x 112- 
inch, 42 x 86%-inch, 42 x 112-inch, 
and 41% x 122-inch all taking 20 
gage sheets. Other manufacturers list 
sizes from 24 x 6-inch to 42 x 24-inch 
and larger. 

In addition to sheet steel used for 
the shelving proper, a fair tonnage 
of steel angles is used in the fabrica- 
tion. These angles usually are in the 
following sizes; % x 1 x 1-inch, 3/16 
x 1 x 1-inch, and 5/32 x 1% x 1 1/16- 


Steel Shelving 


my 
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inch., One manufacturer places its re- 
quirements as 1000 tons of sheets and 
400 tons of angles per year. Due to 
the number of companies produc- 
ing steel shelving, as a part of their 
manufacturing operations, a definite 





HIS is the one-hundred first of 
a series of articles dealing 
with some of the obscure uses of 
steel which go far toward absorb- 
ing the great American tonnage. 
Among articles appearing every 
two weeks and not included in 
Vol. I containing 51 separate de- 
scriptions are: 


Tie Plates Camp Stoves 
Tacks Bottle Caps 
Knives and Forks Artificial Limbs 
Fence Posts Finger Nail Files 
Dental Drills Pencil Lead Bozxes 
Rat Guards Small Steel Cases 
Overall Trimmings Lace Tips 

Shoe Steel Oil Cups 


Skates Ventilators 
Golf Clubs Toy Autos 
Burial Caskets Safes 
Scissors—Shears Steel Derricks 


Pistols Handle Cores 
Milk, Ice Cream Cans Typewriters 
Telephone Indices Steel Cross Arms 
Steel Heddles Ticket Punches 
Magazine Racks Wrenches 

Lawn Mowers Stamp Pads 
Shelter Houses Hair Clippers 
School Furniture Shuttles and Bobbins 
Vacuum Bottles Suspenders 
Highway Guards Screw Hooks 
Numbering Machines Steel Bridging 
Joist Hangers Mail Boxee 
Straight Razors 











estimate of annual steel requirements 
is difficult to obtain. Including several 
allied lines, another manufacturer 
places its steel requirements for shelv- 
ing about 30,000 tons a year. Parti- 
tions, doors, backs and special frames 
are included in these estimates. A 
large quantity of bolts and nuts are 
required for assembling steel’ shelving 
parts. 

Operations used in manufacturing 
steel shelving are fairly uniform on 
the part of different manufacturers. 
One maker straightens the _ sheets 
first, stretching them at 190 tons 
pressure. They are then sheared, in- 
cluding the cutting of stock to size. 
Punching comes next, consisting in 
notching or cutting out the corners 
in preparation for the forming opera- 
tions. After forming to the desired 
shapes the sheets are cleaned, some 
companies using a mechanical washer. 
Various methods of painting are em- 
ployed, one company dipping’ the 
formed sheets into enamel and then 
baking for 2% hours. This company 
also applies a second coat by spray- 
ing, after which the shelves are baked 
again. The customary color in which 
shelving is finished is an olive green 
although enamel finishes of other 
shades are available. 


The assembly operation follows the 
painting. The shelving may be ob- 


tained either assembled or knocked: 


down for shipment. 
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DuPont Record Is an Enviable One 


Structurals Enliven the Markets 
1926 Mineral Output at New Peak 











A Round Table of Business 


EXT week’s convention of the National 

Association of Manufacturers at Chat- 

tanooga, Tenn., promises to do for domes- 
tic business what the Williamstown and similar 
conferences have done in the realm of politics 
and international understanding. It will focus 
the thoughts of the best business minds of the 
country on the pressing problems of the day. 
The Committee of One Hundred will submit a 
business platform for both major political par- 
ties, and if the planks are not universally con- 
vincing they will at least have the merit of being 
enlightening. 

Sane reduction of federal corporation taxes, 
a-check on governmental competition with busi- 
ness in allegedly private enterprises, and flood 
control are cited as the three major topics. In 
the van come such subjects as immigration and 
naturalization, transportation, merchant marine, 
foreign trade policies, tariff, federal reserve 
banking, agriculture and waterways development. 
In all, fourteen planks embodying a platform 
of American industry will be suggested. 

The slogan of “more business in government 
and less government in business” is being brought 
a step nearer realization by such a frank and 
exhaustive discussion of the factors whose treat- 
ment by the various branches of the federal gov- 
ernment will largely determine the state of 
business and prosperity of the country. 





Shapes Prove Market Leader 


HEN the record for 1927 has been closed 
Won the iron and steel markets are searched 

for colorful developments, it seems prob- 
able at this time that structural shapes will com- 
mand attention. 

From the tonnage standpoint, the demand for 
Shapes has been relatively heavier most of the 
year than that for other heavy finished products. 
While plates have uniformly proved disappoint- 
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ing and bars have frequently lagged, structurals 
have generally provided an active market. 


The mid-September price revision in finished 
steel, as far reaching as any adjustment in the 
past five years, appears to have arisen in the 
hectic structural market in the New York and 
Philadelphia districts. The repercussion to the 
announcement of a 1.75c market has been felt 
in practically every consuming district in the 
country. 


For many years producers in the Chicago dis- 
trict have enjoyed a rather sheltered position 
but the entrance of outside competition, especially 
in shapes, has enlivened that market. An east- 
ern maker has been offering structurals, for de- 
livery by water, on an equal basis with Chicago 
factors. Recently 5000 tons of shapes were 
shipped by water from Buffalo for railroad con- 
struction at Superior, Wis. Apparently, the way 
has only been pointed. 

Special structural sections have been offered in 
the past year by a second producer, precipitating 
an exceedingly competitive situation. The orig- 
inal interest in this field has introduced 50 new 
sections in recent months. In no other finished 
product has the advance been so marked. 

It is noteworthy that all this has come in a year 
which forecasters sentenced structural activity to 
mediocrity. 





By-Product Coke Is Steady 


O MAJOR market has displayed as great 
N stability this year as by-product coke. In 

a period when most factors in the iron and 
steel world were undergoing radical price adjust- 
ment, by-product coke has gone its way serene. 
In most districts 50 to 75 cents covers the maxi- 
mum fluctuation; the $1.50 reduction in New 
England is the sharpest change. 

Production statistics are equally as bright. The 
September output at 78 plants—only one being in- 
active—was the second largest for that month 
and represented an increase of 1.6 per cent in the 


971 











daily rate. Operations were at slightly more than 
80 per cent, according to government reports. 

Fluctuations in beehive coke become less im- 
portant when it is seen, as in September, that 
89 per cent of all coke production is accounted 
for by the by-product ovens. 





Mineral Values Reach New Record 


ARTIME peaks of production are being 
rivalled and in instances outdone in im- 


portant mineral industries in the United 
States. Expansion of normal demands necessi- 
tates outputs comparable with those considered 
extraordinary only a few years ago. 

The facts concerning the production of steel 
in 1926, the largest ever recorded, and the manu- 
facture of pig iron, which was but slightly un- 
der the record year, are well known. Now 
comes the bureau of mines with data assembled 
respecting all mineral production in 1926, and 
shows that the value of the products was the 
largest on record. 

Measured by total value of mineral products— 
$6,262,000,000—the output of 1926 appeared to be 
second largest ever recorded. Although the cor- 
responding figure for 1920 is $6,981,340,000, the 
bureau states price levels have so declined since 
1920 when they were at their peak that the real 
value for 1926 represents at least an appreciable 
if not a substantial increase over 1920. 

Of the total value of $6,262,000,000 in 1926, 
mineral fuels represented more than half—$3,- 
620,200,000, and metallic products $1,402,920,000. 
Of the supply of energy available and utilized in 
this country nearly 90 per cent is derived from 
mineral fuels. 

Mineral raw materials of domestic origin con- 
stitute more than half the freight handled by 
the railroads, and with the products of the ma- 
terials, in the first stages of manufacture, make 
up more than two-thirds of the freight handled. 





DuPont Is 125 Years Young 


EW are the companies in the United States 
Fk that can lay claim to 125 years of continu- 

ous service. Still fewer are those which 
have been managed by members of the same 
family during that period. And still of greater 
rarity are those which during the span of a 
century and a quarter have been able to main- 
tain continued leadership in their industry. E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., now in its 125th year, 
not only has achieved all of these distinctions but 
in addition has broadened its base of operations 
so that at the present time its future appears 
more brilliant than ever before. 





The original DuPonts began building their first 
powder mill on the banks of Brandywine creek, 
near Wilmington, Del., in 1802. The company 
has made powder for every war in which the 
United States has engaged since the Revolution, 
Its explosives have been used in many important 
projects, including the Panama canal. They have 
made possible mining, and the production of oil, 


The greatest advance, however, has come since 
the World war when the DuPont organization 
extended its operations to include dyes, imita- 
tion leather, lacquers and automobile finishes, 
pyraline, rayon, motion picture film and many 
other materials. The DuPont capital has found 
its way into the automobile industry and into the 
steel industry. The ramificatians of the DuPont 
activities are more intricate and more widely 
distributed than ever before. 

Here is one case at least where the domina- 
tion of a business by members of one family has 
continued unbroken for more than a century 
and the results have been beneficial not only to 
those identified with the company, but also to 
its customers and to industry generally. 





What Our Readers 
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New Type of Inventor Needed 


VERY day sees the perfection of some new me- 

chanical miracle that enables one man to do better 

and more quickly what many men used to do. In 
the past six years especially, our progress in the lavish 
use of power and in harnessing that power to high- 
speed productive machinery has been tremendous. Noth- 
ing like it has ever been seen on earth. But what is all 
this machinery doing for us? What is it doing to us? 
I think the time is ripe for us to pause and inquire... 

I began my working life as an iron puddler, and 
sweated and toiled before the furnace. In the iron and 
steel industry, too, it was long thought that no ma- 
chinery could ever take the place of the human touch; 
yet last week I witnessed the inauguration of a new me- 
chanical sheet-rolling process with six times the ca- 
pacity of the former method. 

In the long run new types of industries have always 
absorbed the workers displaced by machinery, but of 
late we have been developing new machinery at a 
faster rate than we have been developing new industries. 

It seems to me time for a new type of inventor—the 
kind of; inventor every good employer can be, and will 
want to be if he is wise. With all this genius for in- 
venting mechanical devices we need to invent new 
ways of utilizing the man displaced by our new ma- 
chines. With invention of every labor-saving machine 
should come invention of ways of using the man whose 
labor is saved. There is no other way; otherwise our 
new machinery does not “save” labor, but wastes it.— 
JAMES J. Davis, secretary of labor, in spech delivered 
at Cleveland industrial exposition, Aug. 6, 1927. 
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Budgeting the plant’s expenditures. Page 957. 


A 


ARTICLE of much practical interest and 


value to shop and plant executives is that 
written by J. J. Berliner on how to budget 
expenditures, beginning on page 957 of this issue 
of IRON TRADE REVIEW. The author is senior mem- 
ber of the National Accounting Systems; is an au- 
thority on this subject, and has the faculty of 
presenting the material in a clear, concise manner. 
He outlines the essentials of a system adaptable 
to the average plant and its equipment. 
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Industry Continues “Spotty” 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


USINESS has not yet responded in any 

convincing manner to the stimulation of 

Autumn. Heaviness has settled upon some 
of the important industries and their pace is 
retarded. This is not true of all lines, however, 
for textiles, hides, a few similar industries, and 
agriculture are in a definitely improved position. 
The current situation can only be characterized 
as “spotty.” 


HEN one stops to consider the vast com- 

plexity of this country’s economic struc- 
ture, and the sweeping cross currents of 
underlying developments, there is little wonder 
that a confusion of counsel prevails respecting 
the outlook. On the one hand there are those 
who believe that Henry Ford holds the balance 
of economic power at the moment. Others re- 
gard the present slowness as reflecting something 
far deeper than the “great Ford mystery.” 


HAT these latter believe is that industry 

is now engaged in readjusting itself to 
conditions created by severe competition, price 
deflation and to lower returns on capital. 


HE coal industry offers an example of what 

is meant. Here exists an excessive plant 
capacity with the union wage scale on an artifj- 
cial level. The rise of weekly coal production 
ensures an ample coal supply for the nation, 
although the strike still prevails in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. 


NQUESTIONABLY industry needs some re- 

adjustment, Americans have been riding on 
the crest of the wave for so many years that 
their heads are a little turned. The hard facts 
of low prices, of greater efficiency, more exact- 
ing competition and reduced returns on capital 
remain to be really faced. Yet it would not 
be sound to leap from this fact to the conclusion 
that an old fashioned drastic depression is in 
store. 


HAT is not conceivable in view of prevail- 

ingly easy money conditions. Readjustments 
should be orderly selective and without any gen- 
eral shock. Enforced liquidation and the flurry 
incident to soaring interest rates are not in pros- 
pect. 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


One One 


Sept., 1927 month ago year ago 1913 
Pig iron output (Daily 
average, tons) ......... 92,720 95,183 105,386 83,900 
Blast furnace index 60 
per cent = norma! .... 50 52.2 58.2 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons) 3,148,113 3,196,014 3,593,509 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily 
average, tons) ............ 124,312 128,552 I~ ieiehaiedingiinan 
Dodge Bldg., awards in 
27 states (sq. ft.)...... 67,740,000 73,000,000 64,600,000 31,250,000 
Automobile output *273,000 315,000 Ln” ere = 
Coal output, tons .......... 41,950,000 41,705,000 47,000,000 39,869,000 
Business failures; num- 
ER eee 1,573 1,708 1,437 1,336 
Business failures; lia- 
SGD. © ‘wsvthaeiciaabedeaseueies $32,195,000 $39,195,953 $29,989,817 $22,732,000 
Cement production, 
Tn: «. sinepistennpdaibipiaieezers 17,492,000 18,315,000 16,571,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption, 
EEL Pepivicccuieetditiasinercees 627,321 633,000 571,105 438,218 
Car loadings (weekly 
UTI) © ~~ cicccncccorecnse ccs 1,090,000 1,060,000 ee re 
*Estimated. 
FOREIGN TRADE 
One One 
Sept.,1927 monthago year ago 1913 
BED sedescnnticrnensensorecveet $426,000,000 $375,000,000 $450,000,000 $194,000,000 
BONE. Rsnckccdcccsccsrecossove $341,000,000 $371,000,000 $345,000,000 $149,900,000 
Se. aa $24,439,000 $1,524,000 $23,743,000 $5,234,000 
ge eee $12,979,000 $7,877,000 $15,932,998 $5,900,000 
Foreign Exchange 
One One 
Normal Oct. 18,1927 monthago year ago 
a a ree $4.86 $4.86 $4.86 $4.84 
PCS SR eres 19.3¢ 8.92¢ 3.92c 8.07¢ 
TS \iiliensiéatbinattacscseuubaloes 19.3¢ 5.46¢ 5.44¢ 4.47¢ 
ED hacks epecnsamaciaecaleke 23.8¢ 23.85¢ 23.78¢ 23.81¢ 
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Financial Indicators 


One One 
Sept.,1927 monthago year ago 1913 
25 Industrial stocks ... **$241.36 $244.80 $164.06 $58.19 
SB PRAT BtOCKS  ccesccssvce.s **$120.60 $119.22 $95.17 $82.90 
ok | ee ee **$92.32 $91.70 $87.63 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 

IED, i nspebiedscttionsens $45,840,745 $43,958,000 $40,166,553 $13,895,000 
Commercial paper rate 

(N. Y., per cent)... 4-414 4-44 414-434 5.60 
*Commercial loans (000 

SEED. ict ccotcscana.” Mocvcieaveucses $8,600,000 $8,728,278 —— rrrcccosersen 
Federal reserve ratio, 

PEF COME  crcccccrrcccccesscreee 75 77 7 csmjele 
Railroad earnings _....{$118,000,000 84,383,000 $133,000,000 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, N. Y. 

stock exchange .. $51,576,590 51,205,812 37,030,166 6,924,000 
Bond sales, par value $238,367,000 $241,665,150 $580,386,000 $41,499,000 


*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 


tAug., 1927. 
**Oct. 18, 1927. 
Commodity Prices 
One 
Oct. 1, 1927 month ago One year ago 1913 
U. S. Bureau of Labor ° 
SERETIEE —cescovaccecnrsosiocs ——-_seansoseornveser 144.6 150.5 100 
Bradstreet’s index ....... 142 139 138 100 
Economist’s (British).. 150 147 156 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel).... $1.29 $1.32 $1.44 92c 
Corn, cash (bushel)... 90c 96c T7c Ble 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $2.65 $2.65 $3.40 $2.50 
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Coal Production 


ETTLEMENT of the bituminous coal 

strike in Illinois, Iowa and Indiana to- 
gether with open shop outputs in the Pitts- 
burgh district and non-union production 
elsewhere, have combined to increase pro- 
duction. During the week ended Oct. 8, 
production of soft coal was 10,280,000 tons, 
thus establishing the level of output well 
above the 10,000,000 ton mark. This was 
the highest level reached since March, and 
it compared with 12,300,000 tons produced 
in the corresponding week of 1926. 


Steel Bookings 


NFILLED orders of the United States 

Steel Corp. showed a decline of 47,- 
924 tons in September. This compares 
with an increase of 54,000 tons in August 
and one of 51,000 tons in September, 1926. 
The decline in orders was in keeping with 
recessions in production and in mill and 
furnace operations during the past month. 
At the close of September the corporation 
had orders on its books of 3,148,113 tons 
compared with 3,593,509 tons 12 months 
before. 
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Bradstreet’s Prices 
RADSTREET’S index number of whole- 


commodity 


prices 


advanced 


in 


September for the third consecutive month. 
The index, showing an increase of 2.8 per 
cent over the preceding month, stands at 


the 


highest level 


since March 


1, 


1926. 


Since the low point of commodity prices, 


UILDING construction 


Building Construction 


States 


tember. 
awards 


‘i 


reported 


in 
showed some decline 
he grand total of 
from 37 states 


in 


the United 
Sep- 


contract 


by th 


eC 


F. W. Dodge Corp. was 67,740,500 square 
This compared with 73,099,900 square 
feet in August and with 74,473,600 square 
Although build- 


feet. 



















































































as measured by Bradstreet, was touched feet in September, 1926. 
for 1927 in July there has been an increase ing contracts awards recently have shown 
of fully 7 per cent. The index is 3.7 per a decline compared with 1926, the volume 
cent higher than it was one year ago. remains at relatively high level for this 
Leather, textile and farm prices advanced. time of the year. 
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Machine Tool Orders Price Spread 
EPTEMBER brought a sharp falling off MPROVEMENT continues to manifest 
of machine tool orders. As a result, itself in the agricultural situation. The 
the three months’ moving average of or- spread between farm and non-farm prices 
ders as computed by the National Machine has been steadily narrowing in_ recent 
Tool Builders association, for-the months months with the result that the purchas- 
of July, August and September declined ing power of farmers has made substan- 
to 135. This compares with 144 for the tial improvement. This betterment is re- 
months of June, July and August. The flected in stimulated trade activity in a 
decline in September probably reflected great many agricultural communities. It 
holding off of orders before the Machine is seen further in higher mail order sales 
Tool exposition. Stimulation in the October and better buying of agricultural im. 
activity is looked for. plements. 
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Shapes Sustain Steel Market 


Heavy Bookings, Topped by 61,800 Ton Award in New York, Help Neutralize Losses 
in Other Lines—Steel Prices More Irregular—Begin Rolling Some 1928 
Rails—Ferromanganese Sells at $88—Pig Iron Demand Light 


N UNUSUALLY good week in structural 

steel has averted a settling of finished steel 

demand to a still lower level. The 61,800 
tons placed with a Pittsburgh fabricator for the 
towers and floor of the Hudson river bridge at 
New York sets a new high record in structural 
awards. Bridge and structural work pending at 
Cleveland totals 23,000 tons. Three bridges in 
the Mississippi valley and another at New York 
promise further tonnage. 

New business in other finished steel lines, in the 
aggregate, has been lighter the past week and op- 
erations in some branches of the industry are 
nearer 50 than 60 per cent. A sign that will grow 
more hopeful as the last quarter wears on is the 
passing of some recent rail orders to the Chicago 
mills for rolling, with a consequent slight gain in 
ingot production. Tonnage users of steel gener- 
ally remain aloof from the market, and in the 
automotive industry the tendency is downward. 

Prices, especially of the lighter steel products, 
have become more sensitive to slack demand and 
the market is becoming increasingly difficult to 
ascertain. To corral attractive business producers 
frequently offer sharp concessions, then return 
to the stated levels. Irregularities in sheets, strip, 
pipe and wire products are more marked. Many 
buyers are pressing for further reductions. 

Pig iron producers are becoming 

resigned to a dragging market 

Iron Sales until first quarter buying develops. 

Dragging Large melters in most districts 

are placing small lots frequently 

instead of covering ahead. The recent reduction 

of $1 per ton at Chicago has proved more of a de- 

fensive than an aggressive selling measure. Car- 

ryover iron from the third quarter is retarding 

sales at Cleveland. Automotive foundries at De- 

troit are melting less iron. Silvery iron has been 
reduced $1.50 to $2 per ton. 


Distress beehive furnace coke has been sold at 
$2.75 the past week, with lots up to 25 cars at 
$2.85. Beehive foundry coke is weak and not in 
demand at $3.75 to $4.25. 

Sheet orders taken by Pittsburgh 
makers from users other than car 
Sheets Lack builders and automotive interests 
Strength have shown a slight increase the 
past week. Railroads have bought 
some galvanized sheets for repair work. Furni- 
ture sheets have followed autobody down to 4.15c, 
Pittsburgh. Chicago mills have cut black and 
galvanized $2 per ton and blue annealed $1, with 
backlogs not to exceed a week. September sales 
of independent sheetmakers totaled 258,427 tons, 
a good gain over the 177,647 tons of August, 
but production declined from 266,645 tons in Au- 
gust to 220,619 tons in September. Last Septem- 
ber orders reached 448,147 tons and output 307,- 
459 tons. 

Makers of both hot and cold rolled strip claim 
to be back upon established levels, following ex- 
cursions as low as 2.00c, Pittsburgh, on the 
former and 2.95c on the latter. 

While soft steel bars have surrendered their 
market leadership at Chicago they have regained 
it at Pittsburgh, where cold bar finishers are the 
best buyers. Leading plate demand is a 3000- 
ton pipe line at Newark, N. J. The spurt in tank- 
age demand at Chicago has flattened out, with 
2000 to 2500 tons placed in the past week and as 
much still on inquiry. 

Half of the 30,000 tons of rails 

P placed by the Union Pacific rail- 

1928 Rails road will be rolled by Chicago 
On Mills mills. The Grand Trunk is inquir- 
ing for 10,000 tons. Western mills 

have begun rolling their share of the recent 
Chesapeake & Ohio order. New England roads 
are expected in the market shortly with their 1928 
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Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








Oct. 19, Sept., July, Oct., 
1927 1927 1927 1926 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $19.76 19.86 20.26 20.86 
SL INE SUS, 0 scssnentacasbdemivadsteass cotediey 17.00 17.15 17.50 17.85 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa......... ohaes 19.50 19.75 20.50 21.00 
_ *No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh........ 19.26 19.26 19.26 20.11 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago.................. oe 19.50 20.00 21.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham...... 17.25 17.45 20.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton.. re 19.00 19.00 20.00 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace ...............00 21.50 22.00 22.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila................. 20.76 21.01 21.51 22.51 
INN 1, WNEEUNE | s<cccccesneisbsbbipasidiadenveatinbid 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.35 
PEER. COUISOIAIO:< ccsecvsenaseseccvsecssvncccessectons 18.50 19.50 20.00 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chicago.... 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 18.76 18.76 18.76 19.61 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh.......... 94.79 94.79 94.79 99.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS  .......ccc0 2.85 2.85 2.90 8.65 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS  ...cceccccceseee 8.75 4.00 4.00 4.65 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 34.00 33.90 83.75 386.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 34.00 83.90 38.50 36.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 33.00 33.00 83.00 35.00 
Wire  TOGB, Pitteburg*hr  cccciscsscoscorecsercecesien 42.00 43.00 438.00 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.75 1.80 1.80 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago .............. 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.07 2.07 2.12 2.32 
Iron bars, Philadelphia, 2.07 2.07 2.17 2.22 
Iron bars, Chicago ........ 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ............ 1.75 1.80 1.80 2.00 
BOD, PRAITRCOIDIIG  occssrcccececcsessessccscosecsie 2.07 2.02 2.07 2.22 
IS COMIN sae esvessnenceh sxsastsapeniccdepennines 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.10 
Tank plates, Pitteburgh . .......0....ccccccccoce 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ....................00 2.07 2.07 2.12 2.22 





Oct. 19, Sept., July, | Oct., 

1927 1927 1927 1926 

Tank plates, Chicago ......0...cccecccscssessceessees 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh............ 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.05 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.35 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh............ 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.90 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago............... 3.05 3.15 8.15 3.25 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago...... 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.55 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago... 3.90 4,00 4.00 4.10 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ..... bane ir 2.55 2.55 2.66 
Wire nails, Chicago ........... 2.60 2.60 2.70 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburg 5.50 5.50 5.50 





Heavy steel, Pittsburgh ..........ccccccssssseeese 14.50 15.00 14.95 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa........ 14.00 14.00 18.75 16.65 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .............. 11.75 12.20 12.10 18.05 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa..........00ccs00 15.75 15.75 16.25 17.00 
No. 1 wrought,  Chicaqoiii......c.cccccccees 11.20 12.70 12.85 14.50 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ...........:scccccseee 14.50 15.20 14.60 16.65 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 


Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
This week (October 19, 1927)...........:cccccseeeses $35.55 
Last week (Qetoler. 12,. 19RT a icss...<ccoccscscdesscccieasccnacii 35.55 
One month ago (September, 1927) ............cccccccccccceeeeeeeees 36.18 
Three months ago (July, 1927)...........ccccccccsssscessseessreeseeees 36.41 
One year ago: (October, 1926)..........ccccccccsscessacssosceocsantckecel 38.08 
Ten years ago (October, 1917).............:cesecsccseceesccercesenees 67.75 
Fourteen years ago (October, 1913) .............cccccscssssseeseeees 24.91 


AROPEATEOAEA TH ett: PPR EPP HE0C4 ATT EDT PROPS AOC PELE REL 94RD UU EPR PAE LOE LOURDEEELA RNRSRETPEMRRTTRO AGTH WUMROMMALSSRRESAVT GH SHHYLATHPTT111 R841 1000 2OGE SURO PRATSPPOOE VAD EBAY TCRUEPPTN| OES CTTOPROROTOOUOPRA 0 SOUSDOSSEOOOROUSRS NOUR ACDL ROT OULEROOTOTED 


requirements. Railroad spikes are off $1, to 2.75c, 
Pittsburgh. 

A Cincinnati district steelmaker has placed 
with a foreign maker about 100 tons of ferro- 
manganese for prompt shipment at $88, or $2 un- 
der what has been considered the market. Spie- 
geleisen also is weaker, now being quotable at 
$31 to $32. 

Ford Motor Co. has released sheets to three 
makers and forgings to two. 

The IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen 
leading iron and steel products is 
this week at $35.55. 


Late News Flashes 


Tell President Building Is Good 
Washington, Oct. 18.—Cabinet officers reported 
today to the President that construction work the 
country over is good and that the total to Oct. 8 
was only one quarter of 1 per cent less than a 
year ago. 





Valley Production Gains Slightly 

Youngstown, O., Oct. 18.—While general steel 
mill operations in the district are around 53 per 
cent as for some weeks with 28 open hearths active 
out of 53 independents, finishing mill operating 
rates are slightly improved in some particulars. 
Independent sheet units active this week are 95 
out of a total of 127, or 75 per cent against 60 
per cent last week. Independent bar mill op- 
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unchanged 


erations do not exceed 40 per cent, and Carnegie 
Steel Co. 55 per cent. Strip operations are 65 per 
cent, tin mill about 85 per cent and pipe about 70 
per cent. 





Sheet Metal Products Makers Merge 
New York, Oct. 18.—General Sheet Wares, Ltd. 
is the name under which the Sheet Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Toronto, Ont.; McClary Mfg. Co., London, 
Ont.; and Thomas Davidson Mfg. Co., Montreal, 
Que., have merged. 





Carnegie Plants Boost Pittsburgh Rate 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Steelmaking in the Pitts- 
burgh area is between 55 and 60 per cent as an 
average. This means that some steel plants are 
down to 40 per cent or less. The relatively high 
operating rates of the Carnegie Steel Co. bring 
up the average. Steel foundries are on a 20 per 
cent basis. 





For Carload Sheet Shipment Minimum 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 18—Metal branch of 
the National Hardware association has accepted 
the recommendations of a committee that no mill 
make less than a carload shipment of standard 
sizes or gages of galvanized or black flat or 
formed sheets. This followed an animated dis- 
cussion by mill and jobber representatives. Some 
favored a more modest start with a minimum of 

25 bundles, with at least five for each item. 
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Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 














Pittsburgh, open-hearth............ $33.00 
Pittsburgh, b 33.00 
Youngstown $3.00 
el lela liddacccacdecénniipountnsovesce 33.00 
Philadelphia . 88.30 to por 
ESE ST NCEA UR OO 3 
Forging, Pittsburgh. ................... $0. roy 
Forging, Philadelphia .... . 43.30 to 44.30 
SHEET BARS. 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve...... $34.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........ $33.00 
WIRE RODS 
ES 42.00 to 43.00 
Cleveland 43.00 
SID 2 aricactininiectlervetventoutsaplbents 42.50 to 43.00 


Standard extras, $5 for screw stock: $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 


0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 
SKELP 
grades, Pittsburgh 


All 1.75c to 1.80¢ 


Standard Structural Shapes 














Pittsburgh 1.75¢ 
Philadelphia 2.07¢ to 2.17¢ 
New York 2.04c to 2.14c 
Chicago - . 85c 
EE eae wee 94¢c 
Birminghan ..... ... 1.90¢ to 2. 00c 
Pacific coast, c. if. 2.40¢ 
Steel Plates 
SEI sscotsetovtnreBenardossnseccecostecs 1.75¢ 
IIIS”. .stieentsctethbccncrivicincrsnocs 2.07¢ to 2.12¢ 
ITITEIIIIIE, Sith bhcicncciscetdciceennaglidstaceatecs 2.09¢ to 2.14¢ 
ESE SE A Se 1.85¢ 
ES Ce Soe 1.94¢ 
III. eral eins cececenteianadqnocsenies 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Pacific const, C.i.f.  ......c.sccccceseee 2.40c 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ................ 1.75¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ......... 1.90c 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 1.90¢ 


Philadelphia, soft steel 
New York, soft steel 


2.07¢ to 2.12¢ 
2.09c to 2,14¢ 





Chicago, soft steel ............00 1.85¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel, mill .... 1.75¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel, del........ 1.80c to 1.94c 
Birmingham, soft steel ............ 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
San Francisco, soft steel ...... 2.35c to 2.40c 
Pittsburgh refined iron ......... 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 1.75c to 1.85c 


Chicago, reinforcing billet 2.30c¢ to 2.45¢ 


Chicago, reinforce. rail steel.... 1.90c to 2.00c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel ................... 1.80c¢ to 1.85¢ 
ef eee 1.65c to 1.75¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.07c to 2.22c 
New. York, common iron ......... 2.09¢ to 2.24¢ 
Chieago, common iron ............. 1.90c 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.30¢ 
Bands, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.30c 
Bands, Pittsburgh, over 6 in. 2.10¢ 


Hot rolled strip, Pitts., stamp- 

ing quality, over 6 in........ 2.05c to 2.10¢ 
" Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.20c to 2.40c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6-in...... 2.40c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.20c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 14% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

base, oggg ang Cleveland 2.95c to 3.20c 

Worcester, Mass 3.40c 
Stripsheets, 12 in. " and wider, 

Pittsburgh 


Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished steel bars, drawn 
or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c. L.... 
Steel shafting, Pittsburgh, Chi- 


cago 
Cold finished steel bars, Cleve. 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. Mills... 2.80¢ 


Chain, 1l-in. proof coil. Pitts. 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.20c to 2.25c 


3.00c 





2.10c to 2.20c 


2.30¢ 
2.25¢ 





PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, 


Current Rolled Steel Prices 


UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago 


To Tonnage Users in Auto. Industry 
S.A.E. Series Numbers 100 Ibs. Bars 
2100 (*% per cent Ni 0.10 to 

0.20 per cant C.) cn $2.90 to 3.00 
2300 (3% per cent nickel)... 4.10 to 4.25 
2500 (5 per cent nickel)........ 5.00 to 5.10 
3100 (Nickel chromium)............ 8.10 to 3.20 
8200 (Nickel Chromium) wee 4.50 to 4.75 
4100 (Chromium molybdenum) 8.10 to 3.20 
4100 (Cr. Mo. 0.25-0.40) ........ 8.90 to 4.05 
4615 (Ni. 1.50% ; Mo. 0.10-0.20) 4.25 to 4.50 
5100 (Chromium steel) _............ 3.10 to 3.20 
6100 (Cr. V., forging) .......... 4.00 to 4.10 
6100 (Cr. V., Spring) — ....c-000 3.60 to 3.80 
9200 (Silico Mang., spring 

SOUL) |< shaseubibenipnbienschecboenencevens 8.00 to 8.20 
9250 (Silico Mang., spring 

WIRD; dbcsdkanuctetniatetecishatens 3.00 to 38.10 
Ni. Cr. V., (Ni. 14%%, Cr. 

BE Seg? CR TED. qtnaientsestcarcens 4.10 to 4.20 

*Mill number not formally accepted by 
S. A. 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and 
over take the same prices per gross tons as 
same specification of alloy bars per net ton. 
Sizes from 4 x 4-inch down to 2% x 2%- 
inch -take same basis plus $5 a ton extra. 
Billets smaller than 214 x 24-inch take 
bar price on net ton basis. 

Cold Rolled 

Cold rolled alloy steels take lc a pound 
extra over hot rolled when mean carbon is 
0.30 or under. When the carbon is above 
0.30 the extra for cold rolled is 1.75c, in- 
cluding annealing. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base .......... 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.22c to 3.32c 
No. 24, Gary, In¢iana Harbor 8.00c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ...... 3.05¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base 3.15c 


TIN MILL, BLACK 





No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 28, Gary base 3.20¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base........ 3.75¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.07c to 4.17c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.85¢ 
No. 24, Chicago,  delivered...... 8.90¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base .... 4.00¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base .......... 2.15¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered... 2.47c to 2.57c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.30¢ 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered 2.35¢ 
No. 10, Birmingham, base ...... 2.40¢ 
AUTOMOBILE 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base........ 4.15¢ 
IRON 
No. 10, Pitts., blue ann., c.l. 2.90¢ 

No. 24, Pitts., Box annealed, 
l-pass cold rolled, carload 3.85c 
No. 24, Pitts., gal., Cul. ....cccccss 4.85c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 


*Tin plate, coke base .............. $5.30 to 5.50 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 24 4.20c 


*Price subject to quantity differentials. 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.O.B. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage 2.40¢ 
Annealed fence Wire ....scsscess 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage 3.00¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ............ 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galvanized ...... 3.25¢ 

Per 100 Ibs. 
TUG SE SEMI | antiniccdennncnnsevcnbencennssesenee $2.55 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1-in. 4.55 
Galv’d nails, l-in. and longer 4.55 
IE, /ORIIODD. . cccbincsvecsepivsenciecs 8.00 
Galvanized staples 22... 3.25 


Coated nails, 100 Ib. kegs, subject to Sept. 
1, 1926, extra card over wire nail base. 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 


ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 
q-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 
per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.03 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., An- 
derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 






Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis.......... 24.00 to 31.00 
Relay, rails, Pitts., 60 to 70 Ib. 25.00 to 27.00 


$43.00 


Light rails, 25 to 45, mills... 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.75c to 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.10¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ......... 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. stand ............ 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ................ 3.80¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts.......... 2.25¢ 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


to Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 83-inch butt steel ...........sceee 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ................ 30 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less, Chicago del. 2% points less. 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 


Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Stee] 814 to B3q-inch ........cccccscrercssssvcsece 3814 
Charcoal iron, 344 to 4%-inch ............ 


5 

Seamless hot rolled 3% to 84-inch 46 off 

Further discounts of seven 5 per cents 
for carolads or six 5 per cents for less- 
carload, on lap welded steel. On seamless 
hot rolled several more 6 per cents, and 
on charcoal two 10 per cents to two 10 
and one 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 

Class B Pipe 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $29.00 to 30.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham 82.00 to 34.00 
Four-inch, Chicago 38.08 to 40.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 34.03 to 36.20 
Over 24-inch, Chicago 45.20 
Four-inch, New York 40.25 to 41.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 36.80 to 38.25 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 
to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $20; 

gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
Birmingham and Chicago. 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread ..........sccce 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 

per cent lower list. 
ee ae: Se 60 to 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 
Rolled thread %4x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 


TN GRINNED «sci sectclecsatinvisntecsteunsascreuiod 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads....60 to 70 off 
MINNIE HUI > cp ceusduiephaiaboaneghuctibaiaphcatnianetied 0 to 70 off 


...60 to 70 off 
60 to 70 off 


Blank bolts 
Stud bolts without nuts 





Stove bolts, 80-10-5 off in packages; 

80-10-5 with 2% off in bulk. 

SPEED OED. tebeecensquncchbpesstibtbsrstbendigataisivedys 60-5 off 
NUTS 

BOER mcccecsesiccinbehsteerncseipmssived 60 to 70 off 

HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
EEIIDGIEL i. qtntjcapdteesiaingnedittbabonsnibieusibmecessibes 80-10-10 off 
Upset 1l-in. diam and smaller ............. 85-5 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 

REPEAT eee 80-10 off 

Upset, l-in. diam. and smaller....80-10-10 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads, 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.75c to 3.00c 


Structural rivets, c.l., Chicago 2.85c to 3.10c 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 

er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 

Chicago 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 6 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought c.l., Chicago dist... Se 70 to 6.90 off 





Wrought c.l., Pitts. dist. ...6.76 off 
Lock washers (dealers’) 85-5 off 
Lock washers (consumers) .......... seanoied 85 off 
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Pig Iron 


do’ Market Section# 


Some Buying for First Quarter Appears 
at Chicago—Valley Price Firm—Silveries 
and Bessemer Ferrosilicon Reduced 











T HE pig iron market continues drifting along 
toward the time when blast furnace interests 
hope large buying will begin for first quar- 
To date there has been little activity for that 
period. A considerable carry-over on furnace books 
from the third quarter, coupled with close-in buy- 
ing by melters who take no more pig iron than 
needed to fill orders on their books, are reasons 


ter. 


ITTSBURGH, Oct. 18.—Division 
P:: an order for three grades of 

pig iron for the Trafford City, 

Pa., plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. is the only fea- 
ture in the pig iron market here. The 
order was distributed among three 
producers, including two steel com- 
panies and one merchant furnace in- 
terest, each getting about 400 tons. 
The prices of the three grades were 
$17. $1750 and $18, valley, or valley 
basis. This transaction further served 
to establish $17.50, valley, as the price 
of No. 2 plain foundry iron, since 
strong efforts were made in the past 
three weeks to break that price, and 
they proved fruitless. Otherwise the 
market is more lifeless than at any 
time in the past six months. One 
interest sold two carloads of No. 1 
iron at $18.50, valley. A steel com- 
panv sold 75 tons of No. 2 iron at 
$17.50, base, valley. One lot of 100 
tons of malleable brought $17.50, val- 
lev. No interest is noted in the mar- 
ket for basic or bessemer iron. Low 
phosphorus iron still is held at $27.50, 
valley. 

Boston, Oct. 18.—New England 
foundries still are cautious in buying 
pig iron. The larger buyers are well 
covered for last quarter at the pres- 
ent rate of activity and most of the 
small concerns are buying carload lots 
for current needs. One dealer reports 
improved inquiry with quotations out 
on several hundred ton lots. Central 
Massachusetts foundries have been 
buving Buffalo iron at $17, furnace, or 
$21.91, delivered. Mystic iron is meet- 
ing this delivered price and is quot- 
able at $19 to $21, furnace. 

New York. Ort. 18.—Large_ inter- 
ests are restricting their pig iron 
purchases to small tonnages. Worth- 
ington Pumv & Machinery Corp., for 
its large plant at Harrison, N. J., is 
inouiring for 150 tons each of No. 2 


plain foundry and bessemer. Lacka- 
wanna railroad wants 50 tons. Aben- 
droth Bros., Port Chester, N. Y., 


have purchased 150 tons of high sili- 
con foundry. General Electric Co. 
has purchased additional foundry iron 
against its recent inquiries for Lynn 
and Everett. Some eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces are trying to hold 
to $20, base, furnace, on foundry, 
but it is unnecessary to pay higher 
than $19. Closer to home the fur- 
naces are able to get somewhat higher 
prices, Eastern New York state 
furnaces continue to obtain $18 to 


market. 


$18.50, base furnace, and in instances 
have declined to go under $18. The 
Mystic furnace continues to obtain 
$19 to $21, base, furnace, for its iron. 
Barge shipments continue a feature 
of the business in this territory and 
consumers recently have bought ton- 
nages at lower prices delivered by 
barge than if shipment had_ been 





Pig Iron Prices 


Per gross ton 








Bessemer, valley furnace _........... $18.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh................ 19.76 
Basic, valley furnace ......... aes 17.00 
Basic, del., Pittsburgh ..... ied 18.76 
Basic, Buffalo furnace .........cccceseee 16.60 to 17.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa.... «» 19.50 to 20.00 
Malleable, valley furnace “ 

Malleable, del., Pittsburgh 19.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago furnace 18.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace 17.00 to 17.50 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1X, Eastern del., Phil.. 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace ...... «see 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace... 17.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh.... 19.26 
No. 2 fdy., Everett, Mass., fur..... 19.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace.... 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.. 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland.... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry del., Phila............. 20.26 to 20.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 19.78 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, east, N. Y. furnace 18 00 to 20.00 
No. 2X, east, N. J., tidewater.... 19.78 to 22.26 


, 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 18.00 to 18.50 


No. 2X, eastern del., Boston...... 23.15 to 24.15 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 16.75 to 17.25 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 17.25 
No. 2 Alabama. del., Cincinnati.. 20.94 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base.... 17.25 to 18.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del., Cincinnati ...... 20.94 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 23.26 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago.......... 23.26 
No. 2 Ala., del. Chicago river-rail 21.43 
No. 2 Ala., del. Boston, rail-water 24.16 to 25.16 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland...... 23.26 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis...... 21.67 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ......... 21.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila......... 26.04 
No. 2X, Virginia, del., Jers. City 26.37 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Boston... 26.71 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh 18.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ........ 27.50 
Low phos., standard Phila.......... 25.26 to 27.79 


Low phos., copper bearing fur..... 23.50 to 24.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham .............00+ 29.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago 27.04 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $24.00; 6 per cent $25.00; 7 per 
cent $26.00; 8 per cent $27.00; 9 per cent, 
£28.00; 10 per cent $30.00; 11 per cent $32.00; 
12 per cent $34.00; 18 per cent $36.00; and 
14 per cent $38.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county. Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $34.00; 11 per cent $36.00; 
12 per cent $38.00; 18 per cent $40.00: and 
14 per cent $42.00; 15 ner cent $44.50; 16 per 
cent $47.00; 17 per cent $49.50. 
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ascribed for the present depressed condition of the 
First indications of buying for first quar- 
ter are noted at Chicago, where the reduction of $1, 
has brought out several fair size orders, including 
one for 1500 tons, for first quarter, placed at 
$18.50, base, furnace. 
& Mfg. Co. divided an order for 1200 tons for 
Trafford City, Pa., among three sellers. 


The Westinghouse Electric 


made at regular rail rates, but the 
producers involved did not shade 
their regular prices to get the 
business. Irregularities which were 
noted in the Connecticut pig iron 
market recently seem to have disap- 
peared. No shading of $17, base, 
Buffalo, is noted in this territory. 


Buffalo, Oct. 18.—The pig iron 
price is firm at $17, base, in this 
market. Inquiry continues small, and 
sales in proportion. Eastern buyers 
have bought large tonnages of iron 
for shipments by canal and are giv- 
ing shipping directions on these con- 
tracts now. It is estimated 15,000 
tons of iron will be moved in this 
manner in the next four to six weeks 
by Buffalo furnaces. 


Cleveland, Oct. 18.—The lull in the 
pig iron market experienced by the 
majority of furnace operators is due 
to the fact many melters still have 
iron due them on third quarter con- 
tracts; other users are buying small 
spot lots for filling in, and no buy- 
ing has developed for first quarter. 
No change is expected in the gen- 
eral situation until present commit- 
ments are worked out and a better 
perspective is obtained on first quar- 
ter requirements. Sales by furnace 
interests with headquarters in Cleve- 
land during the past week totaled 
13,000 tons. Cleveland furnaces con- 
tinue to quote $18.50, base, furnace, 
for local delivery, and $17.25, base, 
furnace, for outside shipment, though 
$17 and less are done in some in- 
stances in competitive districts. Jack- 
son county makers of silveries and 
bessemer ferrosilicon iron have re- 
duced prices on the 5 to 8 per. cent 
grade $1.50 per ton, and on 9 per 
cent and over, $2. The M. A. Hanna 
Co. has put one of its Buffalo stacks 
on silveries, for general distribution. 
Some of the iron is being shipped by 
boat to consumers in Michigan. 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—Announcement of 
the reduction in the price of northern 
pig iron from $19.50, base, Chicago 
furnace, to $18.50, base, has failed to 
speed up sales for the remainder of 
the year to any marked extent. The 
price reduction serves to- keep out 
iron from outside territories and en- 
ables Chicago district sellers to meet 
competitive conditions more easily 
outside the Chicago district, where it 
had been found necessary to dip con- 
siderably under the recent $19.50 price 


(Concluded on Page 995) 
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Foundry Demand Less Active— 
Beehive 
Easier Tendency 


Fuel Prices Show 














—_— oo 


EMAND for. beehive furnace coke has settled to small pro- 


portions, and the market is easier. 


Small lots are selling 


at $2.85, and single carloads are offered under distress con- 


ditions at $2.75. 


drawings at $2.65. 


Middle interests have been able to purchase first 
Foundries are not taking beehive or by-product 


coke as freely as a few weeks ago. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Beehive coke 
conditions show no improvement either 
in demand or price. Weakness seems 
ever present, without noticeable weak- 
ening of quotations. Lots of stand- 
ard furnace coke up to 25 cars again 
have been sold at $2.85. Some small- 


er quantities brought $3. Single 
carloads, sold under distress clir- 
cumstances, bring no higher’ than 
2.75. A steel interest purchased 
95 cars for its galvanizing pots. Some 


gas companies ordinarily taking bee- 
hive coke when bargains are avail- 
able have been able to close with by- 
product coke sources, anxious to dis- 
pose of fuel rather than store it 
indefinitely, at $2.50 and $2.60, Con- 
nellsville equivalent. Several such 
orders involved several hundred tons 
at a time. Some first drawings of 
the furnace grade were sold to brok- 
ers at $2.65, consumers paying $2.75 
or more. Other heating coke oc- 
casionally is available at $2.50. Found- 
ry coke demand shows a _ further 
slump. Prices usually prevailing are 
$3.75 to $4.25. Some makers still 
ask $4.50 and higher. Premium 
brands command $5.10 to $5.60. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Oct. 
8 was 55,995 tons, against 62,693 
tons in the preceding week, accord- 
ing to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, Oct. 18.—Dealers look for 
books to open soon for first half coke 
contracts. In the meantime the mar- 
ket lacks feature, but demand is re- 
ported good with the prices unchanged 
at $12, delivered. 

New York, Oct. 18.—Demand for 
foundry coke continues to lag in this 
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Coke Prices 


Beehive Ovens 
Prices per net ton 





Connellsville furnace 3.00 
Connellsville foundry 4.00 
New River foundry 8.00 


New River furnace 6.00 
Wise county furnace .... 4.25to 5.50 
Wise county foundry 4.00 to 5.00 











Alabamm FOUNALY — .....00.2ccccccccrcccccesess 6.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del........ 9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .. 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del. mA 12.00 
TE OE ONES, 8. ccccsuouseccs 9.75 
Foundry, Birmingham 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, 9.75 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. ...... 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O. 7.50 
Foundry, Detroit, ovens J 9.00 
Foundry, Buffalo, -ovens ................ 9.00 





territory. Specifications on contracts 
are coming in slowly. There are not 
many i 


indications of increased  con- 
sumption of coke at the 


foundries. 
Prices are about the same. Spot bee- 
hive foundry coke continues $4.25 to 
$4.50, Connellsville, for ordinary 
brands, while prices are somewhat 
higher for the premium brands. 
On by-product foundry coke the 
market in northern New Jersey is 
$8.75, ovens, equivalent t 
$10.77, delivered at 
nearby points depending on_ the 
freights. 
Buffalo, Oct. 
domestic consumption are 


moving slow- 


18.—Coke sales for 
increasing, 


but foundry grades are 


ly. Prices are holdiug up well. Oven 
operations are steady. 
Detroit, Oct. 18.—Demand for 


coke IS only 


foundry y fair. Local 
foundries are curtailing production as 
decreasing activities in 
the motor industry and are continu- 
ing their hand-to-mouth buying policy. 
The price remains steady at $9, ovens. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 18.—By-product coke 
is moving fairly well on specifica- 
tions. Prices quoted by makers in 
the local area are unchanged, al- 
though rumors are heard that local 
sellers of the Youngstown and Akron 
product are invading this territory 
with lower prices. Shipments from 
these points are increasing. Auto- 
mobile companies and railroads are 
slowing down buying, bringing the 
general movement to low figures. 
Beehive coke is unchanged in price, 
and the movement is fair. 

St. Louis, Oct. 18.—With melters in 
the district well supplied, and opera- 
tions at mills and foundries showing 
no notable increase, the market for 
metallurgical coke is quiet. Ship- 
ments have fallen off as compared 
with a few weeks ago, users now 
showing no further inclination to aug- 
ment stocks since the Illinois miners 
returned to work. While deliveries of 
industrial coke continue on a fairly 
liberal scale, new buying is quiet. The 
price trend is easier. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 18.—Though 
local consumption of foundry coke 
is slow, general market conditions are 
good. Independent producers are ac- 
cumulating no coke. Quotations on 
foundry coke are maintained at $5.50, 
with $6 for spot. 


a result of 


Pat Dwyer, engineering editor of 
the Foundry, Cleveland, addressed 
the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s as- 
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sociation, Oct. 12, on “The Evolution 
of the Foundry.” The meeting, the 
first following the summer recess, 
was preceded by a dinner. 





Ferroalloys 











Foreign Ferromanganese Is Sold At 
$88—Ferrosilicon Price Steady 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Domestic mak- 


ers of ferromanganese have not yet 
followed the action of one English 
seller in advancing to $95 for first 


quarter 1927. They continue to main- 
tain a $90, Atlantic seaboard, base 
price, with nothing to quote upon. 
Specifications against. present quar- 
ter’s quotas are not developing rap- 
idly, and inguiry for 
1928 requirements. One small sale 


week by a domestic 


tnere 1S no 


was made last 
t 





maker at $94.37, delivered here, in- 
dicating the firmness of the $90 base 
price, but in general the spot mar- 
ket is devoid of activity. Some fer- 
oalloy sellers are getting ready to 
line up their customers on 50 per cent 


ferrosilicon for the first half of next 


year, and so far as can be learned 
the price is the same as for this 


vered. One or 
ferro- 
market 


year, namely $85, deli 
low-grade 
silicon have been bought at 
prices 


two small lots of 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—Some 


eisen has been 


spiegel- 
placed at resale at 
$30 and $31, base, but $33, eastern 
furnace, is reported steady. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 18.—A nearby steel- 
ks has purchased about 100 tons 
of foreign ferromanganese for prompt 
shipment, via New Orleans, at $88, 
duty paid, tidewater. This is $2 un- 
recent general level of prices. 

New York, Oct. 18.—Sharp competi- 
tion for spot business has_ broken 
down the $33 furnace price on 19 to 
21 per cent spiegeleisen. The usual 
price now is $32, with occasional sales 
lower. Special ferroalloys are quiet 
and unchanged. Ferrotungsten is about 
92.00e and 94.00c a pound contained 
and wolframite tungsten ore about 
10.25 a short ton unit. As the mar- 
ket is not active this ore price might 
be shaded, but most holders are ask- 
ing $10.25 or a little higher. 


wor 


der the 





CE un 


Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, duty paid $88.00 to 90.00 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh 94.79 


31.00 to 32.00 


allowed Sinpnecaietliceh caiiedeclleddeicwbicectiliie 85.00 to 87.50 
Ferrochrome, 60-70 chromium, 4-6 
carbon. cts. ver Ib. con., del. 11.50 


Ferrotungsten stand, Ib. cont...... 92.00 to 95.00 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, 


per Ib. estimated on analysis.... 3.15 to $8.60 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload, 
producers plant, net ton... 200.06 


Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 

load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 

dale, Tenn., basis (18 %).........00 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 


niston, Ala., (24 per cent)...... 122.50 
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valley at Coatesville. 
V ¥ ia 7 To. Philadelphia, Oct. 18.—Demand for 
Market _Steady at 1.75¢—De plates is fair but fails to reflect any 
ates mand Limited to Small Lots— material improvement. Eastern mills 
Tank Tonnage Drops Off continue operating at a low rate with- 
out backlogs. New business is being 
taken at 1.75c, Pittsburgh. 
LATE demands continue limited mainly to small lots. The | 
recent moderate revival in tank plate tonnage at Chicago has CONTRACTS PLACED 
not been sustained, though Pittsburgh reports four of six 80,- | 
000-barrel tanks for the Texas field have been awarded. Plate mill 
operations in the Pittsburgh district are around 50 per cent. Con- 3200 tons, unidentified plate work, awarded 
sders , idoe age is nding ; 30S Witt-Humphrey Steel Co. 
siderable bridge tonnage is pending at Boston. 1200 tons. four 80,000-barrel tanks for Texas 
installation, reported placed with unidentified 
> —— ‘ro PAGER fabricator. 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 980 1100 tons, 54 to 84-inch hammer welded pipe for 
Los Angeles, to United States Steel Prod- 
— ucts Co. 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 18. While | most 4 pipe line running 18,000 feet of 60- 500 tons, plates and shapes, bridge and caisson 
plate orders and inquiries involve inch pipe. It will involve about 3000 gg omg a ag N. J., to Pittsburgh- 
‘ 4 OR ~ 2PO- . m1. : . es Moines Stee oO. 
single carloads to 2950 tons, occa tons of plates. This is the largest 459 tons, plates and shapes for bear joan 


sionally a larger lot develops such as pipe line proj ct to come up in this leaves, dam No. 52, Ohio river, for United 
the inquiry which was received here district in some time. Nothing has States Engineers. Louisville, Ky., to Nash- 
‘. week from a steel company for developed with respect to the plans ville Bridge & Iron Works. 

this week bs a ; re] ceverpom: wan “ elegans ei “ J prank 875 tons, 84-inch riveted pipe for Los Angeles, 
29990 tons. Nothing new has devel- for the great Wanaque pipe line to to Lacy Mfg. Co. 

‘4 ‘ ° ‘1: ¢ — © . s 
oped in connection with the California carry water from the Delaware river 
riveted pipe line, to take 8000 tons. to the northeastern district in New “ha . 2, 
Caisson work at Ocean City, N. J., Jersey but it is likely this job will 














e . 4 i} ~ T ~ T T | 
will take a small tonnage and sim- come out early next year. Nothing | CONTRACTS PENDING | 
‘ , . Y le . . if 
ilar work at Somer’s Point, N. J., has has developed with respect to the big | | 
' ' ' ie apwisae! MESES 
been awarded to Pittsburgh-Des pipe line on which bids recently were se nit aa 
Moines ton Co. Bear — — ees _ Springfield, Mass. Plate de- New Inquiry and Developments on 
r ds lo. 52 Ohio river have been ‘ re continues quie The price $ ‘ 
for dam No. 0 ra gy * tangy Riso ANG HeTe CONLINUES Guide. The price Projects Previously Reported 
awarded the Nashville bridge & iron js firm at 1.75c, base, Pittsburgh. with 
Works. It is underst od that rout Ol 1 80 Tor small ots. The Lukens 8000 tons, California riveted pipe line, San 
the six 80,000-barrel tanks for lexas Steel Co. has resumed operations at Francisco district; bids being taken. 


installation have been awarded but its 84-inch plate mill which had been 200_tons, 20-inch shore pipe, for United States 
c Engineers’ office, San Francisco; bids opened. 


the trade so far has not been noti- out of commission for two weeks as 186. tous, . calaeen  wetk, Ocak tie a 2 











rel ; ; le > WTt- « POC) . + : . ay fat te’ a | 2 

fied who recel ed the job. late out a result of a flood in the Brandy wine bids being taken. 

put is no higher than 50 ner cent, but 

prices appear to have firmed up at _ 

1.75c. 1 


Boston, Oct. 18.—Bridge construc- ene . | Specifications of Halting 
tion inquiry is. more active — at emitinished Character:.Siieet: eae 
any previous time tnis year and as ‘a : 
as considerable steel plate ton- ; 4 | at $34—Wire Rods $42 
nage is in sight. Aside from this the { 
market is dull. Leading dealers re- 
port sales considerably below the 




















records of 1926. The principal items RICES of sheet bars are holding at $34, despite the recent re- 
seeetatle ay s low noe Fa duction of $2 in the quotation on sheets. Billets and slabs con- 
year are lack of marine work, low Permian RS ihe 
¥ ° . > € 2 ¢ $33. Spec 2 s , ) ye - » 
production among boiler manufactur- tinue quotable at $33. pecific ations reflect the generally un 
ing plants, quiet railway buving, and satisfactory state of finishing mill operations. New business is less 
the inroads made in the building de- active than several weeks ago. Wire rod shipments continue to 
mands by increased use of special tin eho at 2k 
rolled structural shapes. 

Cleveland, Oct. 18——Demand _ for SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 980 


plates is light, scarcely heavier than 


in the first half of September. Quot- ; : ; ; : 
ing on special sections and sizes of Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Weekly letters erage is low, occasionally good size 


plates is brisk. Makers quote 1.75c, of the steelmakers in this territory tonnage is released. The leading lo- 
Pittsburgh, on both small and large on semifinished steel report “nothing cal merchant producer is operating 
inquiries. to say.” Inquiries are ws and speci- eight Pen Teng 14 open hearths. Prices 
‘hs . rhs Sif sia fications against contracts meager. are steady. 
migiaees Oct, Me, meytetene No hayers have, been able to" devel. “About 2000 tons of wire rods have 
the southwestern oil country failed to °? anything np veg o1 ‘e -— been booked here at current quota- 
sustain itself during the week in buy- = 0 Pa rage Rn - oe - ser . bil. tions. 
ing, specifications from that source sed yore piralarceey as "$30 nial oe Chicago, Oct. 18.—Demand for sheet 
were moderately liberal. Orders “ ' a that “vig e ati pe A x bars has been quickened in this dis- 
passed to mills by tank builders to- rs hes a that A gaan f “* trict due in part, it is reported by 
taled 2000 to 2500 tons. Tank plate sae eosigy Ps wee Porgy 18.000 ype ete mills, to activity of consumers produc- 
inquiry now outstanding totals 2000 Wiese “code 8 $49 to $43 ne latte; img automobile body sheets. Sheet 
to 3000-tons. Specifications from car }..,, a 6s saline ce bars are quoted on the basis of $34, 
builders is light. The price of 1.85c, °°1"8 rome 849 eee 'N, eee mill. Fair activity is reported in 
Chicago, for plates gives indication of 2°" out at the p42 level. Nothing ight forging billets. Wire rods show 
is being done in .connection with no strength and continue $42.50 to $43. 


more stability in the immediate Chi- 4. “nee ea ne. 
cago district, but is less firm in out- skelp, nominal at 1.75¢ to 1.80c. Philadelphia, Oct. 18.—Billet sales 
side territory. Cleveland, Oct. 18.—Specifications are restricted to small scattered lots 


New York, Oct. 18.—Bids will be for semifinished steel are of a spo- at $33 to $34, Pittsburgh for rerollers, 
opened at Newark, N. J., Oct. 19 on  radic character; while the general av- and $38 to $39 for forging quality. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
eel Se eRe 10.50 to 11.00 
Boston (dealers) «» 8.50to 9.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 we 14,75 to 15.25 
Buffalo, No. 2 se 14.00 to 14.50 
eae .- 11,75 to 12.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) we 11.75 to 12.25 
Cleveland, No. 1 w+ 18.75 to 14.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 . 13.25 to 13.50 






Ee SS ee « 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 11.50 
Bethlehem delivery  ........:.cs00 13.50 to 14.00 


New York (dealers) (railroad) 10.00 to 10.85 


New York (dealers) (yard)... 6.75 to 7.50 
CE OOS Bl tacts eccasinen 14.50 
St. Louis . 11.25 to 11.75 





Valleys, No. 14.75 to 15.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 


























Buffalo 12.50 to 13.00 
ININIID y), dccticcnianneenctbdseenazetideicesemeus 10.25 to 10.75 
Cleveland 12.25 to 12.50 
i ian 10.25 to 10.75 
Pittsburgh 14.00 to 14.50 
a SS ee ee, ae eRe ie Hind 14.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo a 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
eee 11.00 to 11.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... 11.00 
I : = re to 13.50 
PR aS SS CET 0 to 8.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago . 8.25 to 8.75 
RE Sea ee 9.00 to 9.50 
RE Eee a to 8.50 
St. Louis 7.50 to 8.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
8 ARETE MEROE 12.50 to 13.00 
Buffalo 16.25 to 16.75 
Chicago 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati 17.00 to 17.50 
REE EEE ee 11.00 to 11.50 
St. Louis 15.50 to 16.00 


“STOVE. “PLATE 
Birmingham .... 


18.00 to 14.00 


senses cereeeenes cone coeecese 














Boston (COMBUMETS)  c.rcecceccseee .. 12.50 to 13.00 
Buffalo 13.60 to 14.00 
SS eee 12.50 to 13.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.25 to 9.75 
Cleveland 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit (Met tOMs)  ...ccccecccsrecseees 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 13.00 
New York (dealers) (mill)...... 9.00 
Pittsburgh 12.00 to 12.50 
ee aa Sree 14.00 to 13.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati itdealers) 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... + 17.50 to 18.50 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 19.00 to 20.00 
Cleveland, billet and bloom 

17.00 to 17.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 
iiacabichaaehoneiilaes eecelesaiebialents 11.75 to 12.25 
Pittsburgh : . 11.00 to 11.50 
ORS ee 11.25 to 11.75 
KNUCKLES, ‘COUPLERS, SPRINGS 








Chicago 








7 EO 13.25 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 16.00 to 16.50 
NII |. ldhatencadsonsennienn .. 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis 13.00 to 18.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
ID GS Natta cciaccenteiccteheasciaroncmnegiobe 13.25 to 13.75 
St. Louis . 13.75 to 14.25 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

15.25 to 15.75 
. 13.50 to 14.00 
11.50 to 12.00 


Tron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 








Birmingham 11.00 to 11.50 
Boston (dealers) ......cccccscecsseeseeee 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 13.00 to 13.50 


14.50 to 15.00 


Buffalo, No. 2 
11.20 to 11.75 


Chicago, No. 
Chicago, No. 11.75 to 12.25 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers)...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland, No. + 11.50 to 12.00 
15.60 to 16.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... mee 12.50 to 13.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 14.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 - 10.00 to 10.50 
es i Os BD  cecrcrriiccrsicecceee 20:75 te IBD5 














ee =. 











Boston (dealers) oer 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 12.50 to 13.00 
Buffalo _.... 13.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) ......ccccccss 8.75 to 9.25 
YARD WROUGRT 
Boston 8.50 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania  ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo 12.75 to 13.25 
SS ay eae 10.00 to 10.50 
SD. a nee 8.50 to 9.00 


Cincinnati No. 1 (dealers) ...... 10.50to 11.60 
on a, i eee 7.00 to 7.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 . 12.25 to 12.75 
St. Louis, No. 1 10.00 to 10.50 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
































Birmingham 8.50 to 9.00 
Boston 6.00 to 6.50 
Buffalo 9.50 to 10.00 
Chicago 7.60 to 8.00 
Cinvinnati (dealers)  ......000..... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland 9.00 to 9.25 
Sa EEE ETS 7.25 to 7.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania se 11.00 
New York (dealers ....... .- 7.00 to 7.50 
PRESDULE  aseeseccsecens 11.50 to 11.75 
a RSS ASE eee 6.25 to 6.75 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) _.......... 13.00 to 18.50 
Birmingham plain  ..ccccccccccsooce .- 8.50to 9.00 
Boston, (chemical) ..... 10.75 
Boston (dealers)  c.ccccccccccceee 6.50 to 7.50 
Buffalo 10.25 to 10.75 
EE 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 8.50 to 9.00 
SS eae 10.50 to 10.75 
eee 8.50 to 9.00 
Fastern Pennsylvania _............ 11.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.00 to 15.50 





New York (dealers) 7.25 to 7.50 
a ram . 11.00 to 11.50 
EG ee ee ee 9.00 to 9.50 
Valleys 13.50 





MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 











Boston (dealers) 0... 5.50to 6.00 
Buffalo __.... 10.25 to 10.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) .......0.00..... 8.50 to 9.00 
I rh 10.75 to 11.00 
ROR Sie Nara Paaia lie Sie AE, 8.50 to 9.00 
Fastern Pennsylvania 10.00 to 10.50 
New York (dealers) 7.00 to 7.50 
ja 11.00 to 11.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
Chicago (net)  ncccccee «- 7.50 to 8.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 8.00 to 8.50 
St. Louis 9.75 to 10.25 





RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
Buffalo __.... 11.00 to 11.50 








3 aera 10.75 to 11.25 
Cleveland 12.00 to 12.50 
Fastern Pennsylvania ............ 13.00 






New York (dealers) ........ 8.75 to 9.25 














ee eae 11.00 to 11.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers)  ......ccccccscccssseeses 6.00 to 6.50 
Buffalo 11.50 to 12.00 
Chicago 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleveland .(over 10 im.) ..000....... 12.00 to 12.50 
| RMS ESE SINE E S 9.75 to 10.25 
Pittsburgh 13.00 to 13.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) — n..cccccccsserreeee 6.00 to 6.50 
Chicago 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania. ............. 10.50 to 11.00 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 








6 eT Cs eee rae 18.25 to 18.75 
SiGe UII -acciccticsies coecdicionaebessuitiiciencaees 19.50 to 20.00 
Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston (dealers) — ......cccccsrorsese 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo -75 to 18. 
Chicago to 11. 
eae ae 2. 
Eastern Pennsylvania 3. 
i PITT : 

Be IEE > cclitrlastnskcosiallicssintedacvanesicaaks 





Gross Tons Delivered to Consumers 


STEEL CAR AXLES 





ie eee 16.00 to 17.00 
——, (shipping point) .......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Buff. 15.50 to 16.00 
Cc — Tae +. spbemndegiinedeab aeadbishpadseieenumaceiee 18.45 to 19.05 
Cleveland 16.00 to 16.50 





astern Pennsylvania  ........s0 20.00 
Pittsburgh .... - 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis 18.50 to 19.00 





SHAFTING 


sosecsseee 14.00 to 14.50 
-- 17.35 to 17.90 
«- 17.50 to 18.00 
since 14.00 to 14.50 
17.50 to 18.00 


Boston (shipping a 
Chicago ...... wiiadineiaie 
Eastern Pennsylvania. ‘in r 
New York (dealers) 
St. Louis 








Iron Foundry Scrap 


















CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, {70M  ......cccscessesee 12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (consumers) «- 17.00 to 17.60 
Buffalo, iF OM  ..ccccccccsse . 14.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo, steel 16.00 to 16.59 
ChicawzO, IFT orccsccccccceccece « 18.50 to 14.00 
Chicago. rolled steel 0.0.0.0... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......00 15.50 
New York iron (dealers) ...... 12.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, steel .. 16.00 to 16.60 
St. Louis, iron .--. 12.50 to 13.00 
pa eee 14.00 to 14.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola .......0. 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicayo, No. 1 machinery ...... 16.25 to 16.80 
Chicago, No. 1 railroad ............ 14.55 to 15.10 


Chicago. No. 1 agricultural... 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 

‘a (net tons dealers) .... 14.75 to 15.25 
Chevalind, cupola .... oe 15.75 to 16.25 
Detroit (net tomB) rrccccccccocem 18.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (cupola) 16.00 to 16.50 
New York, cupola (dealers).... 13.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh. cupola ooocc.cccccccccssese 14.50 to 15.00 


14,55 to 15.10 














San Francisco, delivered ...... 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle 16.00 
St. Louis, railroad ..... Wiisiiasainions 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ............. 14.25 to 14.75 
St. Louis, machinery _............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Valleys --- 16.50 to 17.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston 15.00 to 15.50 
Buffalo (breakable)  ........:0 13.00 to 13.50 
Cleveland 12.60 to 12.75 





Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 17.00 to 17.50 
Fastern Pennsylvania 16.00 
New York (dealers) ............. --- 11.75 to 12.00 
ROUNIINEE 9 vices senesssbudesdsomcesténicecs ose 13.50 to 13.75 








MALLEABLE 
Boston, railroad oo.ccccccccccccoccccosee 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffalo 14.75 to 15.25 
Chicago, agricultural ................ 12.75 to 13.25 
Chicago, railroad ..........cccccccc 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 12.50 to 13.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 


ge OD: ene eae 11.50 to 12.00 


Cleveland, agricultural 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, railroad 0... 15.50 to 16.00 
DCECGIE, BUED  ccccerrscesccesenes 15.00 to 15.60 
Pittsburgh, railroad ........ . 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, agricultural 11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis, railroad  .................. 11.75 to 12.25 





Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
& feet and over 










Birmingham 18.00 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) — ....ccccsssssses 10.50 to 11.00 
Buttalo sesiiesaiviesAdionse --- 16.00 to 16.60 
Sp See see 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania. .............. 16.0 

CS Fa ne ae 11.00 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh district  ................. 17.00 to 17.50 
RRS "MIE 8 SSassccitrbrg ss cacans eo 14.50 to 15.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
CMON, PUD cositscsises cosecicaccs 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, cut 15.00 to 15.50 
ae ee. a eee 13.50 to 14.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Chicago 13.40 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh 16.50 to 17.00 
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Scrap 


Further Declines Bring Prices 
to Lowest Level—Demand Ab- 
sent, Shipments Held Back 











Des wornee of iron and steel scrap continue to remain out of 


the market except for small lots. 
being held back in many instances. 


Shipments on contracts are 
Prices are changing 


slowly, slight declines being registered, bringing the level steadily 


downward. 
eral years. 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap prices continue to sag. Fur- 
ther declines of 25 to 50 cents are 
reported in a number of grades, At 
$11.75 to $12.25 heavy melting steel 
now is the lowest in several years. 
This has continued unchanged dur- 
ing the past week. Melters are tak- 
ing only small tonnages. On the 
other hand, shipments on contracts 
are good. 


Boston, Oct. 18.—The iron and steel 
scrap market remains dead. Prices 
are weak. Heavy melting _ steel 
dropped 50 cents, being quoted $8.50 
to $9. 


New York, Oct. 18.—Although iron 
and steel scrap prices are unchanged, 
weakness still prevails. Whereas nor- 
mally the dealers’ market here starts 
tending upward about the middle of 
September, the tendency this year 
since that time has been downward, 
if anything. Some dealers are now 
booking business on the assumption 
there will be little advance the re- 
mainder of the year. Shipments are 
still being held up at two or three 
consuming points. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 18.—Less activity 
is apparent in the iron and _ steel 
scrap market. No. 2 heavy melting 
steel in the past week has sold at 
$11, which is 50 cents lower. Con- 
sumers now are offering $10.50 for 
turnings, 50 cents below recent sales. 


Buffalo, Oct. 
terest in scrap on 
sumers. Dealers 
chases to a 
tive buying 


18.—There is no in- 
the part of con- 
are holding  pur- 
minimum and_ specula- 
has practically ceased. 
One dealer reports more interest in 
blast furnace material. Prices are 
largely nominal. 

Cleveland, Oct. 18.—Iron and steel 
scrap prices are largely nominal. The 
largest melter of scrap in this district 
is refusing receipts of all grades, and 
other users generally are not making 
commitments. Many users in the Val- 
ley are regulating shipments. Under 
these conditions trading is extremely 
light. Receipts of scrap by water 
from Detroit are ebbing. While heavy 
melting steel is unchanged at $13.75 
to $14 there have been no sales of 
moment the past few days. Some 
dealers believe improvement will not 
set in until the automotive situation 
is clarified. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Scrap sales 
are few. The trade reports condi- 
tions never were so quiet at this 
time of year. Many melters are mak- 
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At Chicago heavy melting steel is the lowest in sev- 
Production is lessening. 


ing enough scrap in their finishing 
departments for immediate wants. A 
nearby mill issued an indefinite hold- 
up last Friday; a southern Ohio user 
has been holding up shipments for 
two weeks and a West Virginia con- 
sumer has not allowed anything to 
come forward in three weeks. Oc- 
casional orders for a carload or two 
are placed because prices offered are 
attractive, but no tonnage is chang- 
ing hands. On a fair sized lot of 
heavy breakable cast over a week 


ago, a nearby purchaser paid only 
$13.75. Heavy melting steel has 
sold in small quantities at $14.50 


to one nearby mill which buys close- 
ly 


Detroit, Oct. 18.—Activity in iron 


of Market Section i 


and steel scrap continues curtailed. 
Demand is limited and new business is 
small. Production, while still in ex- 
cess of demand, is on the decline. 
Diversification features demand and 
no immediate improvement is anti- 
pated. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 18.—Railroad offer- 
ings last week of scrap and rails 
have been awarded at prices much 
the same as those of September, to 
the surprise of local dealers who ex- 
pected a lowering of prices in keeping 
with dullness of the market, and en- 
tered bids accordingly. Little ton- 
nage came to local dealers for that 
reason. 


St. Louis, Oct. 18.—Iron and steel 
scrap continues weak, with additional 
specific declines. Consumers complain 
of lack of new business, and are post- 
poning purchasing raw materials un- 
til they have orders upon which to ap- 
ply it. In addition a number of melt- 
ers carried more scrap into fourth 
quarter than they had intended and 
generally users are well supplied. 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 18.—The 
iron and steel scrap market continues 
slow and quotations are weak. Heavy 
melting steel is in better demand with 
a larger number of open hearth fur- 
naces operating. Consumers of this 
product are still naming the price at 
$10.75. 








Sheets 














Prices Now Generally on New 
Low Level—Small Orders Rule 
—Valley Operations Pick Up 





HILE an improvement is noted in the nymber of small of 
small orders for sheets received at Pittsburgh, the general 


market continues in a lethargic condition. 
ufacturers have not begun to place large orders. 
practically all districts now are down to the new low levels. 


Motor car man- 
Prices quoted in 
Black 


sheets are 2.90c, while blue annealed are quoted from 2.05¢ to 2.20c. 


SHEET PRICES, 


Boston, Oct. 18.—Sheet sales in the 
Boston district are running slightly 
behind the 1926 record, according to 
leading sellers. One seller estimates 
the tonnage placed so far this year as 
6 or 8 per cent behind last year’s rec- 


ord. Another eastern mill interest re- 
ports an improvement in its order 
books. Prices are spotty, with slight- 


ly less stability. 


Buffalo, Oct. 18.—Buffalo sheet 
mills have reduced output to around 
60 per cent. Black sheets are being 
offered as low as 2.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, and galvanized at 3.75c. Some 
good size automobile sheet business 
is reported pending, but buyers are 
not ready to close at 4.15ce. 

Chicago, Oct. 18.—Black and gal- 
vanized sheets have been reduced $2 
a ton by the leading independent, 
and blue annealed sheets $1 a ton, 
thus making the mill prices in this 
district 3.00c for No. 24 black, 3.85c 
for No. 24 galvanized, and 2.30¢ for 
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No. 10 blue annealed. Chicago de- 
livered prices are $1 a ton higher. 
This reduction has resulted in part 
from weakness in sheet prices in the 
East, and also from stripsheet com- 
petition. Chicago district mills are not 
in a comfortable position as to roll- 
ing schedules. With forward buy- 
ing lacking, orders in all three grades 
only are about a week ahead of mill 
schedules. Operations in the dis- 
trict are not more than 60 per cent. 


St. Louis, Oct. 18—Sheet demand 
holds up fairly well, general condi- 
tions considered. The leading local 
producer reports satisfactory  speci- 
fications and sales, and continues to 
operate at the recent high rate. The 
demand is of a scattered sort, with 
miscellaneous consumers making a 
better showing in the buying than 
interests which usually take heavy 
tonnages. Automotive requirements 
have not been pressing, and the car 
equipment builders still are awaiting 
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orders from the railroads. Galvan- 
ized roofing material is moving well at 
firm prices. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Diversified or- 
ders for sheets from widely scat- 
tered sources, and in amounts doub- 
ling or tripling those asked for by 
consumers for several weeks past, 
appear to mark a distinct improve- 
ment. While few orders for full 
finished sheets are coming through, 
some of them from the Ford Motor 
Co., the great bulk of the automotive 
tonnage still is held up, despite the 
fact that 4.15c now is the open mar- 
ket price. Common black sheets are 
firm at 2.90c, minimum, and galvan- 
ized sheets are selling at 3.75c. Some 


of these orders involve as much as 
500 tons. Blue annealed in the nar- 
row sizes of the heavier gages en- 


counter plate competition, and buyers 


are able on that basis to purchase 
material at 2.10c. Makers of blue 
annealed sheets, however are adher- 


ing to 2.15c minimum, and when the 
sheet mill product is wanted that is 
the figure paid. American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. now is on a 67 per 
cent operating basis, but the general 
average between 60 and 65 per cent. 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 18.—Scarcity 
of new business in almost all grades 
of sheets continues to divide inter- 
est with the evident weakness in the 
entire sheet price schedule. Sales 
continue to be made in much the 
same small-lot orders as in recent 
months, consumers insisting strongly 
on immediate shipment. Stocks in 
users’ hands evidently still are neg- 
ligible. While autobody sheets were 
dropping in price from 4.25c to 4.15c, 
furniture sheets did not follow until 
the base on common black fell from 
3.00e to 2.90ec which was some days 


later. Meanwhile, galvanized sheets 
are being jobbed through the South 


and Southwest on the basis of 3.75c, 


Pittsburgh, or 4.00c, Birmingham, 
whereas the mills themselves in. most 
cases are not asking any different 
prices than those. Blue annealed is 
around 2.15¢c to 2.20c, Pittsburgh. 
Further accumulation of small or- 
ders pushed up the rate of inde- 


pendent mill operation to 75 per cent. 
Cleveland, Oct. 18.—Weakness_ in 


the sheet market continues to be 
evidenced in scarcity of buying and 
uncertainty of prices. Demand from 
barrel manufacturers continues lack- 
ing, until those interests work out 
3.00c tonnage already firm in hand. 
Black sheets are quoted 2.90c, Pitts- 


burgh, with talk of lower prices but 
no definite sales under that level. 
Blue annealed is admittedly weak, 
with 2.15c the open quotation, but 
2.10c often reported. Galvanized is 
steady at 3.75c, but a tendency to 
quote valley instead of Pittsburgh 
base weakens the market. Autobody 
is in light demand at 4.15c. Three 
producers of steel sheets in this ter- 





ritory have received releases from 
Ford Motor Co. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 18.—Sheet de- 


mand here continues to lag due par- 
ticularly to low rate of operations at 
automobile body plants. It is ex- 
pected here that the Budd Mfg. Co. 
within the next three or four weeks 
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will be producing bodies for the new 
Ford car. The sheet market now 
generally is established on the basis 
of the recent concessions, quotations 
being 2.15c, Pittsburgh, for blue an- 
nealed; 2.90c for black and 3.75¢ for 
galvanized. 








Tin Plate 








Operations Increased Slightly—Con- 
sumption Making Better Showing 
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Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Due to the fact 
that a real start has been made in the 
rolling of early 1928 tin plate require- 
ments of some of the canmakers, a 
few of the tin plate producers have in- 
creased their operations slightly. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
went up two points to 67 per cent in 
operations this week. The _ general 
average, however, is no higher than 65 
per cent. These anticipations neces- 
sarily are limited mainly because of 
the fact that so many different sizes 
of plates are used by the larger can- 
makers who are able to anticipate their 
needs. A case in point is one large 
container manufacturer which uses 
2500 or more different sizes at various 





times. Favorable reports continue to 
come in concerning the various vege. 
table and fruit crops yet to be packed 
so that it is possible that 1927 tin 
plate consumption will be on a pap 
with the high record years. Few large 
inquiries are present in the open mar. 
ket to test current prices. On such 
inquiries as are received every few 
Cays, however, namely those involving 
10,000 or 20,000 base boxes, a mini- 
mum of $5.30 now prevails. On an 
order for a carload of plates last week, 
$5.40 was the figure paid. 

Youngstown, O., Oct. 18.—Since 
books have not as yet been opened 
by leading makers of tin plate for 
delivery in the first half of next 
year, purchases still are confined to 
small lots. Through week-to-week ac. 
cumulation of such orders the inde. 
pendent mills in this district man- 
age to keep in fairly satisfactory 
operation. Independent makers ex. 
pect that when the leading interest 
opens its books for next year ijt 
will name prices somewhat near the 
present tin plate schedule. Mean- 
while, prices are slipping around $5.05 
to $5.15 for one class of buyers, 
$5.15 to $5.35 for another and $5.50 
for the small-lot users. Tin mill 
black prices are being shaded by 
about 10 cents to around 3.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, which is proving troublesome 
to the maker of common black sheets, 
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Mill Operations Approximate 50 
Per Cent—Additional Discount 
Reported—Cast Pipe Inactive 











ONTINUED operations of tubular mills around 50 
of capacity is maintained by small 
5 per cent discount in the Pittsburgh district are 


of an extra 
common. 
the 


more 


orders in past several 


tons. 


PIPE PRICES, 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Scattered job- 


bers are purchasing pipe as needed 
and as previously indicated it ap- 
pears comparatively easy to develop 
an extra 5 per cent discount, that 
two fives and one off instead of the 
usual five and one off. Pipe mill op- 


erations, like many other finished steel 


lines, do not reach much above the 
50 per cent mark. As high as 60 
per cent is recorded at times by 
some companies. 


tubing demand is only 
fair. Railroads are not buying many 
locomotive tubes, and while the oil 
industry buys seamless tubes sparing- 


Mechanical 


ly, the automotive industry has not 
staged its scheduled comeback up to 
this time. Prices are as firm as 
they have been for several weeks 
past, each order developing much 
competition. 


New York, Oct. 18.—Interest in the 
local cast pipe trade is being centered 
largely on the outcome of the open- 
ing last night at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 


Cast iron pipe continues unmarked by 


weeks. 


PAGE 


per cent 


fill-in orders. Reports 
large 
4000 


any 


Detroit is taking bids on 


Recent quotations have been based as low as $27 and $28. 


980 AND 1018 
on several thousand tons of 16-inch 
water pipe, class B and class C. It 


is generally regarded by makers as 


being a particularly desirable  ton- 
nage, and announcement of the suc- 
cessful bidder is awaited with in- 
terest. A substantial volume of 
private inquiry continues to be fig- 
ured. 

Chicago, Oct. 18.—Producers of 
cast iron water pipe are not eager 
to book business for more than three 
to four weeks ahead at present quo- 


tations. Contract buying and private 
lettings comprise practically the whole 
market activity in the absence of 
municipal lettings. Some recent busi- 
ness in 6 to 24-inch pipe has been 
going at $27 to $28, Birmingham. De- 
troit will ask bids this week on about 
4000 tons of 12-inch centrifugal pipe. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 18.—While 
shipments are steady, the cast iron 
pipe market reports indicate no im- 
provement. Quotations are weak 
with $29 to $30 as based on 6-inch 
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and over sizes. Sales have been 
made this month at less than $28. 
Production is about 80 per cent ca- 
pacity. Considerable pipe is on shop 
yards. 
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CONTRACTS PLACED | 
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758 tons, 4, 6, 18 and 20-inch class B, Burbank, 
Calif., 84 tons 6-inch to American Cast Iron 

» Co. and 667 tons 4, 18 and 20-inch to 
B. Nicoll & Co. 

156 tons, 8 to 48-inch class B, improvement of 
Saddle Peak road, Los Angeles, to unnamed 
interest. 

102 tons, 4 and 6-inch class C, improvement 
of Spruce, Narragansett and Georgia courts, 
San Diego, Calif., to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, 12-inch pipe for Haledon, N. J., to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
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New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


4000 tons, 12-inch centrifugal pipe for Detroit; 
bids opened Oct. 19. 
2000 tons, 16-inch class C 


and D water pipe 


for Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; W. E. Sexton low 
on general contract. 

730 tons, 4 to 12-inch class A and B, Glad- 
stone, Oreg.; United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. low bidder. 

884 tons, 2 to 6-inch class B, Surlington, 
Oreg.; bids opened. 

$10 tons, 6 to 10-inch class B, improvement of 
Valencia park, San Diego, Calif.; bids in 
Oct. 17. 

200 tons, 6 and 12-inch water pipe, chiefly the 


latter for the department of water supply, 
gas and electricity, New York; general con- 
tractors’ bids opened Oct. 28. 


Working Stresses Raised 
in Seattle Code 


A new ordinance has been 
by the Seattle city council, 


passed 
effective 


Oct. 22, amending its structural steel 
building code and raising the work- 
ing stresses of structural steel from 
10 to 30 per cent. Like the present 
code, __ all structural steel must 
comply with the specification of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. This will require that the 
name or brand of the manufacturer 
and the melt number must be legibly 
stamped or rolled on all structural 
shapes and plates. The new ordi- 
nance favors the open hearth process 


and provides that all structural steel 
that is to be punched at a place where 
it is over vs of an inch thick must 
be manufactured by the open hearth 
process. It also provides for the su- 
pervision of the fabrication and erec- 
tion under the direction of an author- 
ized structural steel supervisor who 
is responsible to the superintendent 
of buildings. 


Plant Nears Completion 


Construction of the dry _ process 
ore reducing plant at the National 


Tube Co., Lorain, O., is nearing com- 
pletion and operations are expected 
to start Nov. 1. The granular iron 
from the new plant will be pressed 
into briquettes and then refined in the 
open-hearth and electric furnaces. 
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Chicago Makers Find Bars no 
Longer Lead in Demand—Small 
Buying Continues 








ONSUMERS of soft steel bars are buying less each week, 


covering only current needs. 


As a result bar demand has 


fallen below other finished steel sections at Chicago, though 


it continues to lead at Pittsburgh. 
Prices hold but offers of tonnages are ex- 


is not above 50 per cent. 
pected to bring lower figures. 


Production at the latter place 
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Chicago, Oct. 18.—Demand for bar 
mill products has reversed within the 
past few weeks and bars no longer 
lead in finished steel specifications. 
This is due in part to recently cur- 
tailed operations of automotive parts 
makers. The situation in bars is con- 
trasted with heavier specifications for 
plates and shapes within the past 
week. Bar specifications, as well as 
those for other finished products, do 
not run into tonnage. Farm imple- 
ment makers are helping to fill the 
gap made by other manufacturing 
lines and the outlook for steady im- 


plement production for the coming 
year is improved materially. Con- 
tinued activity in building lines is 


also a source of considerable demand 
for bar products. Orders for bars are 
in small lots, carloads to 300-ton lots. 
More than the usual demand for odd- 
lot and cut-to-size tonnages are be- 
ing made. This does not contribute to 
smooth rolling schedules and is in- 
creasing operating, handling and dis- 
tribution costs. 

Rail steel bar production continues 
with double turn operations at the 
Chicago Heights mills. Shipments of 
reinforcing bars are heavy and a gain 
is reported in some lines of demand 
for rail bars for farm imple- 
ment ‘manufacture. Barn equipment 
sales have made slight gain. Rail 
steel fence post demand is expected 
to increase when the new terms are 
announced. 

Prices for soft steel bars apvear to 
be more stable at 1.85¢e, Chicago, 
within a radius of 100 miles of local 
mills. Mills are seeking to maintain 
this quotation as an open minimum. 
In the event of prosrective car busi- 
ness, it is questionable whether the 
1.85¢e quotation now would be able to 
withstand the comnetition that would 
result. Rail steel bars are quoted at 
1.80¢ to 1.85¢e, Chicago. Bar iron is 
steady at 1.90c. 


Boston, Oct. 18. 


steel 


-While the market 
lacks anything of a spectacular na- 
ture the current run of small orders 
shows an encouraging and even a 
surprising total. One leading interest 
reports bar sales to date this year as 
fully 10 per cent ahead of the sales 
for the same period last year. The 
price on favorable tonnage is firm at 
1.75¢, Pittsburgh, or 2.095c, delivered, 
Boston. Most sellers are holding to 
1.80c on lots below 100 tons. Re- 
cently a Buffalo interest invaded the 
district with a tonnage which it de- 


sired to unload, and in this case 
prices below the standard levels were 
offered. 

Buffalo, Oct. 18.—Reports are cur- 
rent that steel bars are being of- 
fered freely in medium sized lots at 
2.015c. Buffalo, and that one pro- 
ducer will take $1 a ton less on ton- 
nage business. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Merchant steel 
bars lead the heavier rolled steel prod- 
ucts. All buying is slim, covering 
only actual needs. Cold bar finishers 
are specifying fairly well; spring 
makers second, and jobbers a close 
third. Some of the latter are pay- 
ing 1.80c for single carloads; other 
buyers are paying 1.75c. Production 
is no higher than 59 per cent, and 
some are not doing that well. 

Refined iron bar orders also are 
slow. While prices start at 2.75c. oc- 
casional keen competition develops 
slightly lower figures. 

Cleveland, Oct. 18.—Sales of soft 
steel bars are commensurate with an 
industrial rate not to exceed 60 per 
cent. With Cleveland makers selling 
on a Cleveland base, outside mills 
find the sales situation difficult. Local 
mills continue to seek business at 
Detroit with concessions under the 
ae price, which is generally 

.75e. 


May Fill Vacancy 


New York, Oct. 18.—Action in re- 
gard to the vacancv in the presidency 
of the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute, resulting from the death of 
Judge E. H. Gary, is exnected to be 
taken by directors of the institute 
Oct. 27, the dav before the fall meet- 
ing of the institute. 


Cost Reports Hit Again 


Washington, Oct. 18.—The district 
court of appeals has under advisement 
the appeal of the federal trade com- 
mission from the recent action of Jus- 


tice Bailey of the district supreme 
court granting a permanent injunc- 


tion to the Maynard Coal Co. in the 
matter of cost reporting. The May- 
nard case is similar, though less com- 
prehensive, than the Claire Furnace 
case which the United States supreme 
court finally disposed of a few months 
ago. ; . 
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Structural Shapes 


and towers of the Hudson river bridge at 
New York to McClintic-Marshall Co., and 
cables to John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., the con- 


Pai tor of steel requirements for the floors 


tracts involving approximately 


steel and cables, eclipses all past contracts for in- 
dividual size, and with other awards makes the 
week’s total the third highest since IRON TRADE 


New York, Sept. 18.—Featuring an 
otherwise rather sluggish structural 
market is the placing of steel re- 
quirements for the Hudson river 
bridge here. Approximately 100,000 
tons are involved, with a _ smaller 
amount of miscellaneous steel to be 
placed later. The McClintic-Marshall 
Co. was awarded steel for the floors 
and towers and the John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co. the wire cable. Gen- 
eral demand involves relatively few 
orders or _ inquiries. Considerable 
work is pending, but delay is met in 
closing. This is particularly true of 
municipal work here, of which there 
is a heavy tonnage in sight. 


Boston, Oct. 18.—Most New Eng- 
land fabricators are well provided 
with orders covering the next 60 
days’ operations. One of the leading 
interests reports work in hand suffi- 
cient to keep its full force busy well 
into January. New work is nearly 
all individually small, but the total 
is about up to the average for this 
time of year. Work in prospect in- 
cludes several lots of about 500 tons. 
The price on plain shapes is firm at 
1.75c, Pittsburgh, or 2.095c, delivered 
Boston. 

Cleveland, Oct. 18.—Union Termi- 
nals work continues to dominate the 
local structural steel market. New 
work includes 1400 tons pending for 
a lift bridge. Small lots are less 
numerous than previously. Pending 
work being figured includes bridges 
at Paducah, Ky., Vicksburg, Tenn., 
St. Louis and in New York state. 
Specifications are only fair, and have 
dropped somewhat from September. 
Plain material prices are holding at 
1.75c, Pittsburgh, with 1.80c being 
obtained from small lot buyers. 

Chicago, Oct. 18.—Specifications for 
plain structural material are reported 
by mills to have been heavier than 
in the past several weeks, as fabri- 
cators are working off some rush 
orders. Sales, on the other hand, 
“ were light. Structural work requir- 
ing small individual tonnages totaled 
only about 2000 tons. About 4000 
to 5000 tons of fresh structural in- 
quiry has come out. Fabricators are 
not buying plain material for stock. 
The mill price for plain material con- 
tinues 1.85c, Chicago. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Locally, struc- 
tural shape awards are light. A num- 


Awarding of 61,800 Tons for the Hudson 
River Bridge at New York Eclipses Past 
Records—Inquiry Promising, Few Awards 








100,000 ions of 
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ber are coming up in the Cleveland 
district, however, in which local fa- 
bricators are showing interest, and 
these include the Eagle avenue lift 
bridge. The Thirty-first street bridge 
here will not come up until Nov. 1 or 
later, preliminary estimates making 
the amount 5000 tons. Plain material 
seems to be held firmly at a 1.75c 
minimum, but sellers report. that 
each week small orders are placed 
which carry a 1.80c price. Sellers 
deny that they have made any 1.70c 
figures. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 18.—Shape de- 
mand is only fair. Some new tonnage 
was booked the past week at 1.75c, 
base, Pittsburgh, but most tonnage 
is being specified against old protec- 
tions at lower figures. 
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Awards Compared 


Total 
Awards this week.................... 73,807 
Awards last week ................ 28,713 
Awards two weeks ago ........ 30,084 
Awards this week in 1926 .... 16,670 


Average weekly awards, Sept. 31,609 
Average weekly awards, 1927 35,331 
Total awards to date, 1926..1,190,108 
Total awards to date, 1927....1,522,387 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 

















61,800 tons, Hudson river bridge, New York, 
floors and towers, to McClintic-Marshall 
Co.; 38,000 tons of wire cable to the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co. A relatively small 
tonnage of miscellaneous steel will be placed 
some time in the near future. 

1300 tons, apartment hotel at 1430 Lake Shore 
drive, Chicago, to Duffin Iron Co. 

1255 tons, apartment, Ejighty-first street and 
Park avenue, New York, to A. E. Norton 
Inc. 

1200 tons, office building, Colorado street, 
Pasadena, Calif., to Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co. 

1200 tons, Foreman and Clark building, Sev- 
enth and Hill streets, Los Angeles, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

1200 tons, boiler house, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., to Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co.; smaller tonnage div- 
ided between Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Works and Truscon Steel Co. 


1100 tons, Miramar hotel, Santa Monica, Calif., 


REVIEW originated weekly structural tabulations 15 
years ago. A smaller tonnage remains yet to be 
placed for this project. 

Specifications in the Chicago district have im- 
proved and prospective work in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory is more encouraging. Plain material prices 
seem to be fairly well pegged for fourth quarter 
business at 1.75c, Pittsburgh, and 1.85c, Chicago. 


to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

900 tons, highway bridge, for state of New 
York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

730 tons, Masonic temple, Freeport, Ill., to un- 
named bidder. 

500 tons, piers for a highway bridge, Somer’s 
Point, N. J., to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Works. 

400 tons, baseball grandstand, Albany, N. Y., 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

350 tons, bridge for the Lehigh Valley railroad 
at Newark, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
325 tons, small jobs in Pittsburgh territory in- 
cluding small bridge in Ohio, to Pittsburgh- 

Des Moines Steel Co. 

310 tons, Park East hospital, 112-4 East 
Eighty-third street, New York, to Bethle- 
hem Fabricators Inc. 

300 tons, miscellaneous work including Bar- 
clay-Westmoreland bank building, Greens- 
burg, Pa., through J. E. Snyder Co., general 
contractor, tu W. N. Kratzer Co. 

200 tons, bridge for San Gabriel Canyon rail- 
road, Los Angeles, to Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co, 

200 tons, apartment, Broadway and Franklin 
streets, San Francisco, to Central Iron 
Works. 

172 tons, Veteran’s Memorial, Berkeley, Calif., 
and Mills College, Oakland, Calif., to Her- 
rick Iron Works. 

150 tons, small buildings including that for 
the Neville Chemical Co., Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, to Austin Co. 

115 tons, including 90 tons for Mesta Ma- 
chine Co. building, Pittsburgh, through Aus- 
tin Co., Cleveland, to Massillon Bridge & 
Structural Co. 

100 tons, plant building for Angell Nail & 
Chaplet Co., through A. A. Lane Construc- 
tion Co., to Republic Structural Iron Works. 














| CONTRACTS PENDING 
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New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


5000 tons, preliminary estimated tonnage, 
Thirty-first street bridge, Pittsburgh; bids 
to be asked about Nov. 1. 

2800 tons, 13-story, 517-room addition to Bilt- 
more hotel, Los Angeles; Scofield Engineer- 
ing-Construction Co. awarded general con- 
tract. Building material subcontracts award- 
ed but steel fabricator not named. 

2100 tons, state highway bridge, Ocean City, 
N. J.; bids asked. 

2000 tons, bridge work at Paducah, Ky.; steel 
bids asked. 

1400 tons, Bellevue hospital addition, New 
York; Kenny Bros. low on general con- 
tract. 

1400 tons, lift span for Eagle avenue bridge, 
Union Terminals project, Cleveland; bids 
being taken. 

1000 tons, auditorium and arena at Seattle; 
steel bids asked. 

700 tons, agricultural college building, Storrs, 
Conn. 

600 tons, garage, Queensboro Motor Car Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

500 to 600 tons, city hospital, Akron, O.; bids 
asked. 
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500 tons, addition to Union Trust Co. building, 
Providence, I.; bids being taken. 

400 tons, Presbyterian hospital, New York. 

300 tons, postoffice, Akron, O., previously noted 
as 150 tons. 


300 tons, Mt. Lebanon, Pa. church; bids be- 
ing compiled. > 

300 tons, Cadiliac building, Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston; bids in. 


290 tons, high school, Port Washington, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

highway bridge in North Carolina; 
bids asked. 

250 tons, grade school, Port Washington, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

150 tons, bridge for Nickel Plate railroad, 
Cleveland territory; bids asked. 

117 tons, bridges R. C. No. 164 and 167, in 
New York, to be let through Standard En- 
gineering Co. 

112 tons, Evangelical Deaconess hospital, Brook- 
lyn, Cleveland; bids being taken. 
100 tons, bridge over Snake river, 

Cove, Idaho; bids opened. 

100 tons, addition to Lincoln hospital, Bronx, 

N. Y. 


Indian 








Refractories 








Users Still Take Out Only Immediate 
Needs—Prices Unchanged 
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Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—While some 
refractory makers note slight im- 
provement, the majority encounter no 
expansion in the buying rate. Con- 
sumers are taking only what they 
must have, are not augmenting stocks 
and are depending upon prompt de- 
livery from the kilns. Brick for re- 
pair purposes only is being ordered 
and no new construction is in sight. 
The general average operation of 
kilns is not over 5v per cent. The 
general minimum on both fire clay 
and silica brick in Pennsylvania is 
$43. 


Structural Orders Gain 
In September 


Washington, Oct. 18.—New orders 
for fabricated structural steel in Sep- 
tember totaled 208,242 tons, com- 
pared with 206,835 tons in August 
and 171,562 tons in September, 1926. 
Operations for September were at 
76 per cent of capacity, based on re- 
ports to the department of commerce 
by fabricators with a capacity of 
273,455 tons per month. Shipments 
for September represented 78 per 
cent of capacity of the firms re- 
porting. 


Germans Visiting Plants 


Director General Gross and associ- 
ates of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, 
which recently made agreements with 
the American Rolling Mill Co. for the 
use of various processes, are now 
visiting the plants of the American 
company at Middletown, O., Ashland, 
Ky., and Butler, Pa. 


Ktiows Tistnhick 


Washington, Oct. 18.—Drawback al- 
lowance has been announced by the 
treasury department on manganese 
Steel castings manufactured by the 
Pettibone-Mulliken Co., Chicago, with 
the use of imported ferromanganese. 
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ConcreteBars 


Increased Activity Fairly 
Uniform in Different Centers 
—Inquiries More Promising 








ORE encouragement was reflected in the concrete reinforc- 
ing bar market of the past week than in several weeks 


preceding. 
the better tone. 


number of 100-500 ton projects are under negotiation. 


Increased inquiry was largely responsible for 
Large contracting continues scarce, but a greater 


Prices re- 


flected no developments in the week. 
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Boston, Oct. 18.—Demand for con- 
crete bars holds fairly strong in this 
market despite the lack of large jobs. 
One leading dealer finds business im- 
proving in October over September. 
The total tonnage placed in this 
district to date this year is estimated 
somewhat below the record of 1926, 
The mill price holds firm at 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh, on large tonnages. The 
Boston warehouse price ranges from 
2.70c to 3.00c. Foreign bars are less 
active and this has a tendency to 
strengthen local warehouse prices. 
Massachusetts has completed its buy- 
ing for road work for this year, the 
quantity placed totaling about 4000 
tons. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Letting of the 
filtration plant at Woodlawn, Fa., in- 
volving 275 tons, to the Kalman Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, is the largest con- 
crete bar award of the week. A 
similar tonnage will be placed this 
week for the Keystone Athletic club 
building, and a sewage disposal plant 
at Alliance, O., will require about 
400 tons, to be let at an early date. 
Inquiries for concrete bars are quite 
numerous, although most _ involve 
small quantities. The market is 
1.75¢ to 1.80c. 

Buffalo, Oct. 18.—Increased inquiry 
for reinforcing bars is noted this 
week with -approximately 1000 tons 
of prospective business listed for 
early purchase and considerable small 
lot inquiry also being ready for 
covering. Large inquiry will have no 
difficulty in commanding a price of 
2.165c, Buffalo, it is predicted, al- 
though small lot business continues 
to be filled direct from stocks at 
warehouse prices. 

Cleveland, Oct. 18.—Awarding of 
2000 tons for the City Ice & Fuel 
Co. warehouse to Bourne-Fuller Co. 
is the largest project to develop in 
the local concrete bar market in 
some weeks. Most current contract- 
ing is in small lots. Inquiries in the 
past week decreased in number. New 
billet bars hold at 1.75c, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh mills, for the bulk 
of present buying. Rail steel is 
steady at 1.65c to 1.75c. 

Chicago, Oct. 18.—Reinforcing bar 
dealers feel encouraged at the pros- 
pects for winter building. Several 
large apartment buildings and_ sev- 
eral schools for the Chicago board of 
education will be awarded shortly. 
Billet bar dealers are maintaining 
2.30c as a more stable minimum for 





500 tons and over, and are quoting 
2.45¢ for carlot to 500-ton orders. 
Rail steel bars are 1.90c to 2.00c. 


SUL TL | 
Awards Compared 

Total 

Awards this week.................... 5,413 

Awards last week ............... 2,892 

Awards two weeks ago ........ 5,880 


Awards this week in 1926 .... 10,186 
Average weekly awards, Sept. 4,871 
Average weekly awards, 1927 5,462 
Total awards to date, 1926.... 

Total awards to date, 1927.... 229,360 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 








2000 tons, warehouse for City Ice & Fuel Co., 
Cleveland, through Blone & Sinek, Chicago, 
to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

420 tons, billet steel, Nash Motor Sales Co. 
building, East Twenty-fourth street and 
Prairie avenue, Chicago, to Barton Spider- 
Web System, Inc. 

350 tons, billet steel, LaSalle apartments, Mil- 
waukee, to Concrete Engineering Co. 

300 tons, bridge river tunnel, Vancouver, 
B. C., to unnamed interest. 

300 tons, Catholic seminary building, Hartford, 
Conn., to Truscon Steel Co. 

300 tons, loft building on Forty-fourth street, 
New York, to Truscon Steel Co., through the 
contractor, John Lowry. 


275 tons, filtration plant, Woodlawn, Pa., to 
Kalman Steel Co. 
260 tons, garage, Eighth and Normandie ave- 


nue, Los Angeles, to unnamed interest. 


257 tons, paving, Pismo to San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., to unnamed interest. 
185 tons, State Line Generating Co. power 


house, Hammond, Ind., to Kalman Steel Co., 
in addition to tonnages previously placed. 

180 tons, billet steel, Washington Park is- 
tributing station for Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

150 tons, building for Standard Plate Glass Co., 
Northside, Pittsburgh; understood to have 
been awarded American Steel Engineering Co. 

128 tons, Bridge over Snake river, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, to unnamed interest. 

108 tons, estuary tube, Portal buildings, Oak- 
land, Calif., to Steel Service Corp. 


100 tons, including small building at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, Otis Elevator Co. building, Philadel- 
phia, to Davis Bros. 


Unstated tonnage, telephone building, Wilming- 
ton, Del., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


1000 tons, bars, bar joists, slabs, etc., Grant 
building, Pittsburgh; bids being compiled. 
700 tons, Cadillac building, Commonwealth ave- 
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nue, Boston; bids in. 

600 tons, Big Dalton creek dam, Los Angeles; 
bids in. Oct. 31. 

600 tons, addition to Buffalo General Electric 
Co. plant, Buffalo; bids to be taken soon. 

$300 tons, Friendship-Portville, N. Y., road, 
mesh; Earl C. Jones, Warsaw, N. Y¥. con- 
tractor. 

880 tons, sewage disposal plant, Alliance, O.; 
general contract awarded Harry E. Sexton, 
Mineola, N. Y.; bids to be opened Oct. 20. 

250 tons, Keystone Athletic club, Pittsburgh; 
bids being compiled. 

250 tons city of Los Angeles; Hardware Co. 
low bidder. . 

125 tons, addition to school No. 9, Buffalo; 
bids to be asked soon. 

100 tons, public school, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
bids to be taken soon. 

100 tons, Hudson river bridge, New York. 

100 tons, Union Trust Co. building addition, 
Providence, R. I.; bids being taken. 

i} 
Iron Ore | 
| 

Shipping Drawing to Early Close— 


Total About 52,000,000 Tons 
IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 1015 


Cleveland, Oct. 18.—Some of the 
large Lake Superior iron ore _ pro- 
ducers are contemplating closing their 
lake shipments for the season about 
Nov. 20. Wash-ore properties on the 
Mesabi range probably will stop ship- 
ping in another week or two owing 
to freezing weather. It appears that 
the total of shipments from the Lake 
Superior district this year will approx- 
imate 52,000,000 tons, compared with 
60,000,000 tons in 1926. 


British 1926 Iron, Steel 
Exports Decline 


The British export trade in iron 
and steel products in 1926, while well 
maintained in view of the almost com- 
plete cessation of production of pig 
iron and raw steel over seven months 
of the year, was conducted at a 
level considerably below that of 1925, 
says the department of commerce. Dur- 
ing the year 2,987,687 tons of various 
types of ferrous products was con- 
signed to overseas markets by the iron 





and steel makers of the British Isles 
a tonnage smaller than that re- 
corded for 1925 by 742,069 tons or 


nearly 20 per cent. With a single ex- 
ception, the trade in tubes, pipe, and 
fittings, every major group of products 
recorded smaller tonnages in 1926 
than in 1925, and with but two excep- 
tions notably Siam and the group 
Egypt and Palestine, the trade _ be- 
tween the British Isles and each of 
their several markets also showed 
smaller totals when the year was 
ended. 


Simplify Road Equipment 


Washington, Oct. 18.—The division 
of simplified practice, department of 
commerce, has completed a_ proposal 
for the simplification and standardiza- 
tion of replaceable cutting edges for 
grading machines. road maintainers 
and steel drags. Forty-one states ap- 
proved the idea of simplification. 
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ails, Cars 


New Rail Contracts Lacking in 
Week—Track Accessory Buying 
Better—Equipment 


Still Dull 

















RELAPSE in 1928 rail buying was recorded in the past week 


which saw but little new booking. 
will start rolling on recent orders, 
dered 30,000 tons, about half going to the Chicago district. 


Chicago district mills soon 
Union Pacific has or- 
Track 


accessory prospects are improving as rail purchases require fastenings. 
Equipment continues inactive, interest in locomotives is negligible. 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 980 


steel 
several 
rolling 


18.—Standard 
rails recently purchased by 

railroads will appear on mill 
schedules in this district shortly. Chi- 
cago district mills during the week 
have scheduled some of the recently 
purchased Chesapeake & Ohio rails. 
Fresh inquiry is out for 10,000 tons of 
rails by the Grand Trunk railroad. 
Of the Union Pacific order for 30,000 
tons, Chicago mills have booked about 
half. 

Fair activity continues in track 
accessories. Recent purchases amount 
to about 3000 tons in miscellaneous 
orders, but additional requirements 
are being placed by the roads that 
recently took rail tonnages. Of the 
Union Pacific order about one-half 
goes to Chicago mills. 

Light rail demand is noticeably more 
active. From 2000 to 3000 tons were 
booked in miscellaneous orders during 
the week. 

Despite recent active buying, depart- 
ments engaged in track fastenings out- 


Chicago, Oct. 


put have not speedéd up their oper- 
ating rates. Operations engaged in 
production of spikes and track bolts 


50 per cent, and angle bar 
at 30 to 40 per cent. Oper- 
tie plates are considerably 


are 40 to 
plants are 
ations on 
lower. 
Boston, Oct. 18.—New England rail- 
specifications cov- 
At least 
place an order 


roads prenaring 
ering their 1928 rail 
ne road is exnected to 
for a substantial during the 
coming week. In general, the roads 
in this district will buy more conser- 
vatively for next year than they have 
for several years past. One road will 
change rail section in 1929 and 
therefore will hold its 1928 buying on 
present section specifications to a mini- 
mum. This, of course, points to heavy 
buving in 1929. The Boston & Maine 
will devote its chief attention in 1928 
to ballast and bridgework. This road 
also will probably be a heavy buyer 
in 1929. 3oston & Albany railroad 
has specifications covering much new 
frog and switch work. 

New York, Oct. 18.—Dullness again 
prevails in the eastern car market, 
both inquiry and buying being negli- 
gible. Few substantial lists are pend- 
ing or contemplated. Locomotive buy- 
ing also is light. 

Union Pacific has distributed orders 
for 30,000 tons of rails to the Illinois 
Steel Co., Inland Steel Co. and Colora- 
do Fuel & Iron Co. 

British Empire 


are 


needs. 


tonnage 


its 


Steel Corp. Ltd., 
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Sydney, N. S., has received an order 
from the Canadian National railways 
for 20,000 tons of steel rails. The 
mill is working on 8000 tons of rails 
for the Indian government at present. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—While the sale 
of frog and switch material is fairly 
good, light rail orders are not nv- 
merous. A few single carloads de- 
velop each week, and these are being 
placed at $36. 

Track accessory inquiries and orders 
are few. One sale of two carloads of 
spikes was lost to makers here quot- 
ing 2.80c. While certain mills will not 
go below the 2.80c price, concessions 
have been granted elsewhere to 2.75e., 

Large requirements in either spikes 
or tie plates, track bolts or angle bars 
are not a part of the present market 
picture. 











Boston & Maine, material for conversion of 
mechanical gasoline rail motor car, to @ 
gasoline-elect: car, to J. G. Brill Co 

Central Alloy Steel Corp one dump car, 


Industrial Car Equipment 


te Koppel 
Co. 
Chicago 


laneous 


North Shore & Milwaukee, 18 miscel- 
coaches, to Pullman Car & Mfg. 
forthern railroad 25 

four teel frame cars 


the company’s Supe 


caboose frames 
for bo to be 
rior, Wis., shops. 
500 steel under- 

50-foot flat 
built in 


lers, 


4} 


lerframes, to be 


dump 


Hacketstown, Md., four 
nd Equip- 





St. Louis-Southwestern 10 box car under- 


frames, to American Car & Foundry Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Missouri-Illinoi two locomotives, to American 


Locomotive Co. 


== 


| CAR ORDERS PENDING 





New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


Carnegie Steel Co. four flat cars; bids asked. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 
Argentine State railways, 60 locomotives and 
other railroad equipment; contemplated. 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, three or four 

locomotives; bids asked. 
Chicago & North Western railroad, 500 hop- 


per car bodies; bids being asked. 
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Wire 





Jobbers Buying at Better Rate 
—Production 
changed Schedules 





Holds at  Un- 








Demand 


AN BRIGHT spot in the wire and nail market is found in larger 


buying by jobbers, who seem to feel a heavier call. 


seems to be growing, except that some parts of the West are 


doubtful of crop conditions. 


Some buyers are seeking to obtain 


price concessions but offers at low prices have not been accepted. 
Prices are steady at established levels. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 980 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Mixed car- 
loads of wire, wire nails, etc., have 
been slightly more numerous and de- 
velopments in connection with wire 
products furnish much encouragement. 
Jobbers are piecing out stocks and 
usually order one or two mixed car- 
loads at a time. Buyers are making 
strong efforts to develop price con- 
cessions of $2 per ton, some offering 
to buy at 2.45c, but so far they have 
not been successful in having them 
accepted. The wire products busi- 
ness still is on a 50 per cent basis, 
and the trade does not look for im- 
provement until early next year. 

Worcester, Mass., Oct. 18.—Demand 
for wire develops slowly. Prices are 
steady, mill stocks in fair condition 
and operations continue around 55 per 


cent. Manufacturing trade, especially 
automobiles, is not taking the usual 
volume of wire for this period and 


this accounts partly for the delav in 
improvement. Prices are quoted 2.55c 
Worcester. Nails drag. 

Chicago, Oct. 18.—Jobbers of wire 
products are taking out slightly 
heavier quantities but the manufactur- 


ing trade is not gaining appreciably. 
Jobber stocks are light generally. De- 
mand is growing although certain 
parts of the West, affected by de- 
pressing news of the corn crop, are 
showing some hesitancy. Operations 
are at about 55 to 60 ver cent. Wire 


$2.60, Chicago or 
bright plain wire 


nails are quoted at 
western mills, and 


is 2.45c. 








Strip Steel | 


— 


Mills Depend on Small Orders To 


Gain Rollings 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 980 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—In the absence 
of tonnage orders in hot or cold 
strips, hoops and bands, strip mills 
depend on accumulation of numerous 


small orders to obtain satisfactory 
rollings. While some mills are able 


to maintain a 60 per cent basis, the 
average is nearer 55 per cent, as 
some are down to 50 per cent. Large 
automotive tonnage lacks and some 
stripmakers believe this will.not de- 
velop before late November or De- 
cember. Piecemeal orders continue to 
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be received from miscellaneous con- 
suming lines from a widely scattered 
territory. Quoted market levels are 
unchanged, 2.10c on hot strips, 2.30c 
on hoops and bands, 3.00c on cold 
strips (3 tons or more), and 3.25¢ on 
cold strips (under 3 tons). 


Cleveland, Oct. 18.—Manufacturers 
of strip steel report no improvement in 
the market. Buying, broken by a few 
large tonnage orders, continues for 
fill-in needs only. Reports of steadi- 
ness in the 2.10¢ and 2.30c, Pittsburgh, 
quotations for 6 ‘to 12-inch and less 
than 6-inch are made questionable by 
the recent pressure of some manu- 
facturers to book tonnage, resulting in 
temporary concessions. Cold fin- 
ished strip shows similar signs of 
weakness, although for most of the 
small lots moving in this district, 
8.00c, and 3.25c, Pittsburgh, apply for 
lots of 3 tons and over and 1-3 tons 
in size. 

Chicago, Oct. 18.—Specifications for 
hot rolled strip steel have been re- 
duced materially in the past sever- 
al weeks by slackened demand from 
automotive parts makers. Hot rolled 


strip is 2.20c to 2.40c. Widths 6 
inches and over are 2.20c. 
Youngstown, O., Oct. 18.—The 
weakening in the sheet market has 
extended to the cold and _ hot-rolled 


strip trade, indirectly through the 
wide strip price schedule. Hot-rolled 
strip is bringing around 2.00e to 2.05ce 
Pittsburgh, although even lower re- 
cently has been rumored. Cold-rolled 
has ranged from as low as 2.95¢ up 
to 3.20e and 3.25c, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland. Sentimentally the strip 
market is firmer today than ten days 
ago; buyers are wondering. 








| Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Farm Equipment Makers Furnish Only 
Hopeful Feature 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 980 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Nut, bolt and 
rivet production cannot rise much 
above 50 per cent. The trade here 
notes no expansion in the buying rate 
and while occasional single carloads 
develop, many less-than-carload orders 
are coming through. Jobbers are buy- 


ing only in small lots and railroad 





car repair shops and other consumers 
ordinarily taking large quantities are 
covering only current needs. Specifi- 
cations against contracts are not ac- 
tive, but a few have been received 
for October quotas of rivets from fab- 
ricating shops. Prices are unchanged 
at 70 off list on nuts and bolts, and 
2.75e as the contract figure on rivets. 
Those not under contract by Oct. 20 
will be called upon to pay the open 
market price of 3.00c. 


Chicago, Oct. 18.— Specifications 
from farm implement manufacturers 
are an aid to maintenance of a fair 
volume of business in bolts, nuts and 
rivets. The outlook for continued 
activity from implement makers is 
good, particularly for the next 30 to 
60 days. Opinions at the recent con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, in 
Chicago, were that 1928 should wit- 
ness a fair gain in implement buying 
and manufacture. Railroad specifica- 
tions continue extremely light. Spot 
prices for bolts are 60 to 70 per cent 
off list, and spot quotations on large 
structural rivets are 2.85¢ to 3.10e, 
Chicago, on carload lots. 


Cleveland, Oct. 18.—Further im- 
provement in specifications for bolts 
and nuts over last month is reported 
by local manufacturers. Jobbers have 
been fairly active in buying recently. 
Demand for rivets is failing to in- 
crease, specifications continuing light 
from practically all consuming lines. 
Prices are firm. 
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Cold Finished Steel | 











Automotive Buying Further Restrict- 
ed Instead of Expanding 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 980 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Cold finishers 
are dependent upon fragmentary or- 
ders furnished by various consuming 
lines outside the automotive industry. 
These are sufficient to maintain only 
a 50 per cent average operating 
schedule. Some automobile builders 
notified the cold bar finishers of fur- 
ther restrictions in productive sched- 
ules this week, so that the expected 


upturn is further postponed. The 
openely quoted market figure still 
is 2.20c, with the usual $2 per ton 


concession to large tonnage buyers, 
making their price 2.10e. 


Car Material Shipped to 
Duluth by Boat 


Superior, Wis., Oct. 18.—Great 
Northern railroad shops here are 
starting their largest building pro- 


gram in history, including a total of 
2729 cars. Initiation of operations 
followed arrival of 5000 tons of steel 
at Duluth last week by boat from the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. plant at Buffalo. 
This is claimed to be the largest all- 
water shipment from Buffalo to Du- 
luth of steel. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


More Activity Develops in Market But Pick- 
up in Buying Is Not Large—Price Situation 
Appears Irregular 














Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
pPper—— Straits Tin 

Electro Lake Casting New wvecember New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

delivered delivered refinery Spot York Lead Lead East Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
Oct. 12 Holiday in New York. 
Oct. 13 13.87% 13.00 58.00 57.87% 6.25 6.02%, 6.10 25.87% 11.12% 35.00 
Oct. 14 13.37% 13.00 58.87% 58.62% 6.25 6.05 6.07% 25.3714 11.12% 35.00 
Oct. 17 13.37% 13.00 58.12% 57.62% 6.25 6.05 6.07% 25.3714 11.12% 35.00 
Oct. 18 13.40 13.00 58.25 58.00 6.25 6.05 6.07% 25.8714 11.121%4 35.00 

corresponding period of 1926. Sec- amount of business at $127.50 to 


EW YORK, Oct. 18.—The non- 
N ferrous metals have been a 

little more active during the 

past week but the pickup in 
demand has not been large and the 
price situation irregular. Lead and 
copper have been rather strong but 
zine has been easy and tin alternately 
fluctuated up and down. 

Statistics showed shipments of cop- 
per in September were well sustained 
with the result that stocks were cut 
materially, to the lowest this year. 
Production apears to be well in hand. 
This situation is reflected in firmness 
of copper and copper products, as well 
as scrap and secondary metals. 


Copper—The market has been firm 
at 13.25c, Connecticut, and % to 4- 
cent more in the Midwest during the 
past week. Moderate business was 
done, mostly for early shipment, with 
neither users or producers doing much 
in the way of December business. 
There was a little interest in metal 
for January but producers discour- 
aged it. Export business continues 
good and the price was advanced 10 
points to 13.60c c.i., European port. 


Tin—Users bought heavily on two 
days recently, some for distant future 
delivery and some for the current 
month. This action was reflected in 
strength after the market had gone to 
the lowest level this year in London 
and almest that far down here. But 
as soon as buying support ceased 
the market again turned easy. 

Lead—In London the market has 
continued easy despite a display of 
strength in this country. Some busi- 
ness was done as high as 6.30c, New 
York, but this level did not: become 
firmly established due to the easiness 
in London. Refined lead stocks were 
cut in September and production ap- 
pears to be under control. At the mo- 
ment the market is better balanced 
than it has been in the recent past. 

Zinc—Prices held fairly steady 
throughout the week but the level of 
the market now is slightly lower than 
a week ago. Buying has not been 
active and consumers’ needs appear to 
have been fairly well covered by re- 
cent purchases. The zine ore market 
is firm and this fact acts as a steady- 
ing influence in the slab market. 

Aluminum—Little change has devel- 
oped in this market. Shipments con- 
tinue at a steady rate but new buying 
is not large. The domestic producers’ 
business so far this year is said to 
have been on a par with that of the 
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ondary aluminum is moving slowly and 
attractive business in No. 12 remelt 
has been done under 18.50c which here- 
tofore was considered the market mini- 
mum. 


Mercury Active, Strong 


York, Oct. 18.—Quicksilver 
strong with a _ moderate 


New 
continues 
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Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Yellow brass (High)  ..o.c.ccccocs..0.... 18.25 
UU, MUG: SURI | ccciccnccossicevicsscceces 22.00 
Lead full sheets (cut %4%c¢ more) 9.75 
Zine (100-pound base) ...............0 10.00 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 
IEEE. "kauiesiedeiaiiaslbduiatlille intiddiepatiniandndemmensnne 34.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
Yellow brass (high)  .................. ; 23.12% 
Copper iacideeuadbliniie vaeaacecouaebebeckioe 24.00 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, free turning) 16.00 
ee ee 18.75 
IRE 
I | OTE RII cre cticecinecescecssccecses 15.00 
Yellow brass (high)  ..........ccccss000 18.75 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 


HEAVY RED BRASS 
eh, i eee 8.75 to 9.00 
I le cichisdplecsdcenindehisdlibinionsicaapeneuscties 9.25 to 9.50 
Cleveland __....... 9.25 to 9.50 


RNIN: cetciacced nadevenbasibinihiwnsbagintabcbesmteovs 6.75 to 7.00 
RIEL aint ecisisenanatentuisenshinitacdntianeone 7.00 
ZINC 
UE AVENUES: ° incpidencandgdiisigieeeiackeuieaicicine 3.75 to 4.00 
NINE Uicatcnceuiticns pacbeicoartevaniconlonihcscekseoetincoits 3.50 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


New York 10.25 to 10.50 
Boston 10.50 to 10.75 
Chicago 10.09 to 10.50 





iesbiions nd ES 10.75 to 11.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 


Cleveland 









NE NE nscsio sipttivecorssidiccasthoeichoncdbemaiiies 8.00 to 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
RS RR ee 7.50 to 7.75 
LIGHT COPPER 
NN PIETE. - nansiulbcalnnichcuDhimaciaipiiinedesiais 9.00 to 9.25 
SUMNIINED Sains asanbihenenninbemaandnninesenciialevsaie 9.25 
PENI 2° cis sacbaciubececcivead iceakennnbseceiess 9.50 to 9.75 
LIGHT BRASS 
SERINE» Atbvacidaclinkscdndosinskubdavnipaseeovensscovenecs 5.25 to 5.50 
Chicago 6.25 
Cleveland 5.50 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland  ........scsccsseseess 19.00 
Borings, Cleveland ....... 10.00 
Cast, Cleveland .. 14.00 


ge a a . 18.00 to 13.50 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 


(Gooegenescar eet cea eUAA end eeeneTv OMELET TERY 


$129 a flask. European asking prices 
are equal to slightly more than this 
level. 





Coke By-Products 








Benzol Users More Interested in Sup- 
plies—Prices Unchanged 


New York, Oct. 18.—Demand for 
benzol is improved, with consumers 
now showing greater interest in their 
next year’s requirements. However, 
as supplies are fairly plentiful, prices 
are unchanged with the outlook one 
of continued steadiness. Trading in 
toluol continues brisk, paint and lac- 
quer manufacturers consuming sub- 
stantial quantities. Spot demand for 





oke Oven By-Products 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 
Spot Contracts 

Pure benzol 





90 per cent benzol \ or 

ae eee OBE — reresers 

Solvent naphtha .............. ae. ccaenanamabeaae 

Commercial] xylol  ..........-cess 0.36 

NEE | slidccncicaccteriasdnlakeccssens DTG tO ORO) wiciccnaes 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene flakes 0.0514 to 0.06% 





0.0614 to 0.07% 


Delivered 
$2.25 to $2.35 


Naphthalene balls 


Per 100 Pounds 
Sulphate of ammonia 





GTM ! | TNH 


sulphate of ammonia is slightly im- 
proved, but not sufficiently so to af- 
fect prices, which are holding at $2.25 
to $2.35 delivered. These prices, put 
on a port basis, are being quoted on 


export inquiry, but appear too high 
to attract business. Oriental, and 
even West Indies business is going 


largely to German and English pro- 
ducers. 


Indian Iron Comes In 


Philadelphia, Oct. 18.—Imports at 
this port during the week ending Oct. 
15 include 1503 tons of pig iron from 
British India, 500 tons of pig iron 
frome France; 159 tons steel bars 
from Belgium, and 91 tons of struc- 
tural shapes from Belgium. 
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Warehouse 


October Sales Continue at Better Rate Than 
September’s—Sheets Follow Mill Reductions 
at Pittsburgh and New York 





nid 














houses for the first half of Octo- 

ber were at a slightly higher 

rate than in the corresponding 
period of September. Prices general- 
ly are unchanged except on sheets, 
which at Pittsburgh and New York 
have reacted to the recent mill reduc- 
tions and are off $2 a ton. 


Jobbers in the New York metro- 
politan district state that trading is 
about on a par with a week ago 
and that the rate so far this month 
has been slightly better than for 
September. Structurals are leading 
deman’. Prices are steady, with the 
exception of some irregularities in 
sheets which have been effected by 
the recent $2 reduction at the mills. 

Sheet jobbers in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory find the market has slipped 
down a notch in harmony with the 
recent mill price reduction of $2 per 


G fics from iron and steel ware- 


while No. 10 blue annealed are quoted 
at 3.20c. Galvanized roofing likewise 
is affected by this reduction, now 
quoted at 6.0lc per square instead of 
6.14c. Buyers take only enough to 
fill immediate needs. 

St. Louis warehouses report a fair 
amount of stimulation in business due 
to the recent tornado. A brisk call 
exists for emergency building mate- 
rials and extra equipment has been 
necessary in many instances to effect 
prompt deliveries. 


Compared with sales in the first 
half of September, business taken by 
Buffalo warehouses during the first 
two weeks of October shows pro- 
nounced gain. Movement of general 
merchant lines has been good and in- 
quiry indicates continuation of fair 
business throughout the month. 

Demand from Cleveland warehouses 
is slightly under the September vol- 
is consider- 


be made effective Oct. 18, but local 
to be made effective Oct. 18, but lo- 
cal jobbers have not been apprised as 
yet of the specific changes: 


Warehouse demand at Philadelphia 
is slow and prices continue unchanged. 


While demand for warehouse prod- 
ucts is slightly improved, at Detroit, 
the expected development has failed 
to materialize. Individual orders be- 
ing received at present are somewhat 
heavier than during recent weeks. 

Warehouses in the Chicago district 
are enjoying a fair rate of business, 
but it is unlikely that the October sales 
volume will exceed last month’s sales. 
Prices on practically all commodities 
are steady in the face of weakening 
mill prices. Warehouses point out that 
prices should hold for the present 
unless the mill price of 1.85c for bars, 
plates and shapes is not maintained. 
Buying of steel from warehouses is 
well distributed. Some Chicago ware- 





























































ton. No. 24 black and galvanized in ume, but in some cases : I ; n : 
bundles of 25 sheets or more now are ably behind 1926. An alteration in houses are quoting wire nails 10.00c a 
quoted at 3.65c and 4.50c, respectively, size extras of cold finished steel was keg under the recent price level. 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS ORIEN © scecesssctinenns 8.10c Seattle — cccccsssseseee 4.00c San Francisco .... 4.00c 
Baltimore _............. 2.60c¢ to 3.8lc Cincinnati _.......... 3.40c St. Louis 3.60c 4.00¢ 
Boston ; 3.265¢ Cleveland 3.00c St. Paul .... 8.75c 3.90¢ 
Buffalo 3.30c Detroit _..... 3.10c OME. vccrmmenbieginn 4.20¢ to 4.56c 4.71c 
Chicago 8.00¢ Ft. Worth 4.25¢ NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS H 
Cincinnati _......... 8.30c Los Angeles 3.40c Baltimore 2... 8.60c to 4.30c Baltimore  .......... 4.16¢ 
Cleveland _ .......000 8.00c New York ....... 3.34¢ Boston 5.00c Boston ta 5.506 
DOTORE acsenmenn 3.00¢ Philadelphia ........ 2.50c to 3.20c Buffalo 4.30¢ Buffalo _... 4.05¢ 
an ee 3.75c Pittsburgh 3.00c Chicago 8.95¢ Chicago 4.15¢ 
Los Angeles ........ 3.40¢ 4) ree 3.00c Cincinnati reco. 4.05¢ Cincinnati .......... 4.40¢ 
ew: TOCk « scorn 3.24¢ San Francisco 3.15¢ Cssiand ..... 8.75¢ Cleveland oo... 3.65¢ 
Philadelphia __...... 2.50¢ to 3.20c Seattle — .ccccccccccsers 3.00c Het 3... 4.10¢ TOMI ne ot a 4.15¢ 
Pittsburgh __....... 2.85¢ to 2.90c St. LOwds  crcccccrcece 3.25¢ Ft. Worth ...... 4.70¢ New York ... 4.49¢ 
Portland  .........00 8.00c Be, FRM ccs = 8.35¢ Los Angeles ........ 5.10¢ Philadelphia RP 8.65c 
o~- rancisco — TUlSB — nesceseeeeessensees 8.75c to 4.16¢ = New York www... 3.90¢ to 4.00c Pittsburgh slau 4.25¢ to 4.50¢ 
eattle . iladelphi 4.35¢ attle 5.00¢ 
St. Louis oe 3 lic Baltimore hecening to 3.41c Phone 3.65c St. Paul 4.40¢ 
Feu! om eo Bee ee 3.365 Portland rc... 4.90c COLD FINISHED STEEL 
IIL... sstensecssansicnaicn 8.75c to 4.06c Buffalo _..... $.40c 4.80¢ Rounds, Flats 
IRON BARS GRICRID: . wiccarresocasens 3.10c 5.00¢c : hexagons squares 
Baltimore 2.60¢ to3.3le Cincinnati _...... 3.40¢ ‘<_ Baltimore 4.00c  4.50¢ 
Boston ; 8.265c Cleveland, %%-inch -95¢ Boston é 4.55¢ 
Buffalo 8.30c and _ thicker 3.00c 4.7T5¢ Buffalo . 4.456 
Chicago 3.00¢ Cleve., 8/16-in..... 3.20c NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS Chicago . g 4.10¢ 
Cincinnati 8.30c Detroit _...scscssssoee 3.10¢ Baltimore . ........++ 4.30c to 5.45c Cincinnati 8.85¢ = 4.85€ 
ee 8.00c Detroit, 3/16-inch B.30C = BostOm —seccccecccsonseees 85e Cleveland ...... 8.65¢ 4.15¢ 
Ft. Worth ........ 8.75¢ Ft. Worth .......... 4.50C = Buffalo — ccresecrosseers 5.15e =—-dDetroit —......... 8.85¢ —4.35¢ 
New York vss. 3.24¢ Los Angeles ........ BA0C Chica TO cesescccsosseees 4.80c Los Angeles... 5.250% ss... 
Philadelphia ........ 2.50c to 3.20e New York (sheared Cincinnati 4.90c New York ... 4.00¢ 4.6fMe 
Wh. TICE ccc 3.15¢ and universal) 3.34¢ Cleveland 4.65c Philadelphia .. 4.00¢ —4.50¢ 
TORR Rises thictiiins . 8.75e to 4.06c New York (floor) 5.25¢ = Detroit ....... 4.90c Pittsburgh 3.60c 4.10 
Philadelphia _....... 2.50¢ to 3.20c Ft. Worth 6.75¢ Portland _....... 5.00c crceenee 
REINFORCING BARS Phila., 3/16-in..... 2.70c to 3.40c Los Angeles 5.80c San Francisco 4.25c* _....... 
Baltimore _............ 2.80¢ to 3.81¢ Pittsburgh _.......... 8.00c New York 4.60c to 4.70¢ Seattle  .........0 . ... «ee 
OS eee 8.265c to 3.50c Portland cress 8.00c Philadelphia _...... 5.20¢ St. Paul ..... see 
BORED: cantsisnessesens 2.75¢ San Francisco .... 3.15¢ Pittsburgh _........ 4.50¢ IE: Poicens 4.66¢ 5.16¢ 
Cincinnati 3.00c 3.00c POFUERE oiccennin 5.65¢ *Rounds only. 
Cleveland 2.20¢ 8.25¢ = San Francisco 5.35¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Detroit ..... 8.00¢ B.B5C Seattle — escccsssccseen 5.75¢ Boston, 0.100-inch, 
Ft. Worth 8.75¢ 3.75¢ to 4.1fe 5.25¢ 500-Ib. lots ...... 6.00¢ 
Los Angeles 8.06¢ 10 BLUE ANNEALED 4.90¢ Buffalo crccssccosceese 5.85¢ 
saan gee a S B.55e © Chica go® rn 6.106 
: “pete 9 Baltimore _........... 3.20c to 3.66c DS INCINMAUL — sceseeree -1d¢ 
Sr et, nomen S/iéteek 8.915¢ Baltimore esc $.40e to 4.060 Cleveland? 8.96¢ 
“San Francisco... 2.85¢ Buffalo ave 3.80¢ Boston oo 4.015c ae Rieke 1 5 
A 3.50 4.05 « 8, otett c 
** Chicago -50c Buffalo 05c 
_ Francisco.. — Cincinnati 3.60¢ Chicago 8.65¢ Philadelphia — saci 50c 
+ yg Se arpeean 3 15q Cleveland 3.25e Cincinnati 8.95¢ PPR Bi iizalentenng cut 
Ce ee eae 8.75 to 4.00c — soreneen — — ectonensenie a swanea ON ate ovens, 
Youngstown ........ 2.30¢ Se he ereceesces 3.8B0 EFOIt —nncerecoreseseee -65¢ Ne York -d 
*Carload. **Less carload. os Angeles ........ c Ft. Werth ssnn 4.40c ew Yo uty paid 
New York .......... 3.50c to 3.60c Los Angeles ........ 4.25¢ Hollow drill steel 14.00¢ 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES POPCIATG  nccssrrcsese 4.00c New York .......... 8.99¢ Iron bars, rounds 6.25¢ 
Baltimore 2.60c to 3.41c Philadelphia ._...... 8.30¢ Philadelphia _...... 3.40c : Flats and Squares 
oston ; 8.365c Pittsburgh _.......... 3.20¢ Pittsburgh _........... $.60c Baltimore, New 
Buffalo $.40c San Francisco .... 3.75¢ Portland 4.00c York, Phila. 6.60c 
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Kb Market Section 
Better Demand on Coast 


Plates and Structurals Moving Best—Pipe Line Bids Are 


of Interest 


AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 15.—(By 

Air Mail)—Slight but continued 

improvement in demand for iron 
and steel products on the Coast is 
noted. This holds especially true in 
plates and bookings of smaller struc- 
tural steel projects. Interest this 
week is centered on the opening of 
bids for the Spring Valley Water 
Co.’s 7000-ton pipeline. 
holding to the levels established some 


time ago. 


Prices are 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The pig iron market is quiet and 
little of importance developed this 
week. Ope-ations in Oregon are far 
from satisfactory and competition for 
existing business is keen. A large 
user of castings in the northern part 
of California reports that Portland 
foundries, for the first time in sev- 
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Coast Pig Iron Prices 
ERE eee Se $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry ssseeeeee 25.00 to 26.00 
*German ae Sexe aS. sa 24.25 
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al scettabaliaies 24.50 

*C.i.f. duty paid. 
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eral years, are soliciting its business. 
Tabulations of imports of pig iron for 
July have just been received and show 
a total of 3000 tons of coke and 1000 
tons of iron. Most of the coke was 
shipped from Germany and most of 
the iron, over 60 per cent, came from 
the British Irdia. No changes in 
prices are noted. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


A larger volume of sales and in- 
quiries for smaller lots of reinforcing 
bars is reported, though little im- 
provement is shown in demand for 
large tonnages. Awards this week 
aggregated 1150 tons, bringing the to- 
tal for the year to 45.954 tons, com- 
pared with 32.172 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1926. Among 
the larger lots placed were 260 tons 
for a garage at Los Angeles and 257 
tons for highwav work at San Luis 
Obispo. The California Hardware Co. 
was low bidder on 250 tons for Los 
Angeles. New inquiries include 600 
tons for a dam near Los Angeles. 
Imports of steel bars, including rein- 
forcing and mild steel material, dur- 
ing July aggregated close to 2200 
tons. 

Activity in the plate market has in- 
creased and awards, which _ totaled 
over 1500 tons, included 1100 tons 
for a 54 to 84-inch hammer welded 
pipe-line at Los Angeles awarded to 
the United States Steel Products Co. 


Most Imported Iron from India 


In addition 375 tons of 84-inch riveted 
pipe was placed with the Lacy Mfg. 
Co. To date this year 54,619 tons 
have been booked, compared with 57,- 
330 tons for the same period last 
year. Bids are in on the 54-inch 
riveted, lock-bar or welded pipe-line 
for the Spring Valley Water Co., San 
Francisco, calling for 7000 tons. A 
canvass of the trade seems to indicate 
that 2.40c c.i.f., extras for flange ma- 
terial waived, will be named on this 
important tonnage. 

Imports of structural shapes on the 
Coast for July show a total of 2200 
tons brought in, 1400 tons of which 
was delivered at the port of San 
Francisco. Awards this week aggre- 


gated 3950 tons, bringing the total 
for the year to 119,990 tons, com- 
pared with 99,689 tons for the co1 
responding period in 1926. Among 


the larger projects placed were 1200 


Northwest Builds ! 


EATTLE, Oct. 12.—While gen- 

eral business conditions in the 

Pacific Northwest are rather 
quiet, there is fair activity in con- 
struction, while highway and public 
works projects are brisk. The lum- 
ber industry is still suffering from 
overproduction, poor demand and weak 
prices. 

No large contracts were awarded 
this week but several jobs, involving 
fair tonnages of structurals, are to 
be let soon. Two or three pipe con- 
tracts are pending. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The foundry industry in this sec- 
tion is slack. Reduced crews are em- 
ployed and operation is estimated at 
50 per cent of capacity. Foundries 
are well stocked and there is little in- 
terest in pig iron and coke. Recent 
purchases have included some small 
lots of Columbia iron although some 
India iron has been bought for de- 
livery in November. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


While merchant steel bars are re- 
ported steady at 2.35c, there is no 
firm price on reinforcing materials due 
to keen competition between local 
mills. Specifications are for small 
tonnages and business is not active 
although operations are unchanged. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills has 
taken contracts to furnish approxi- 
mately 450 tons of reinforcing bars, 
including 270 tons for the Walla 
Walla high school, 100 tons for state 
highway bridges and 65 tons for the 


tons each for office buildings in Pas- 
adena and Los Angeles and 1100 tons 
for a hotel at Santa Monica, Calif, 
Several fair sized lots are pending but 
no new inquiries of importance de- 
veloped during the week. Prices are 
firm at 2.40c c.if. coast ports. 


Other Finished Material 


The Southern Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has placed 6000 kegs of track 
spikes and 100 kegs of track bolts 
with a western producer. Demand 
otherwise for track material and fas- 
tenings has been quiet. 

Awards of cast iron pipe aggre- 
gated close to 1100 tons. To date 
64,654 tons have been placed, com- 
pared with 60,938 tons for the same 
period last year. Among. the lettings 
were 753 tons for Burbank, Calif., 
placed with B. Nicoll & Co. and the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., the 
former taking 667 tons. Bids have 
been opened on 730 tons for Glad- 

2, United 

‘ st Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

is low and on 384 tons for Bur'ington, 


Oreg. New inquiries include 310 tons 


on which the 


stone, Oreg 


te 


tes Ca 


for San Diego, bids on which open 


fuch 


Pacifie 





Spokane junior high school. 


Coast Steel Co. will furnish about 
100 tons for the Providence Hospital 
school for nursing About 130 tons 


of reinforcing are involved in a bridge 
over the Snake River at Idaho Falls, 
general contract awarded to C. F. 
Dinsmore & Co. Ogden, Utah, at $62.- 
802, Awards of about 750 tons of 
reinforcing for the Seattle Diablo 
dam and the grain elevator at Kelso, 
Wash., are pending. 

No new plate inquiries are definitely 
up for figures although water system 
extensions at Port Townsend and 
Aberdeen, Wash., and Astoria, Oreg., 
will call for fair tonnages. Vancouver, 
B. C., will open bids Oct. 31 for a 
water improvement calling for alter- 
nate figures on 8400 feet of 20 to 32- 
inch steel pipe. Local jobbers report 
a fair volume of light plates being 
sold for tank and boiler work. Plates 
and shapes are unchanged at 2.40e, 
mill. King Bros., Portland. have been 
awarded the contract at $10,395 for 
constructing a  600,000-gallon — steel 
stand tank, involving about 150 tons 
of plates and shapes at Gladstone, 
Oreg. 

No award has yet been made by 
Bellingham, Wash., for furnishing 
1600 tons of cast iron pipe, United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. being low. The same firm and 
the Oswego Pipe Co. were low bidders 
at Gladstone, Oreg., on 730 tons of 
cast iron pipe. each firm bidding $23,- 
712. Bids will be opened this week 
by Burlington, Oreg., for about 400 
tons of small size cast iron pipe. 
Vancouver, B. C., will open bids Oct. 
31 for furnishing 19.230 feet of cast 
iron or alternatively 8400 feet of steel 
pipe and fittings of nominal diameters 


from 20 to 32 inches. 
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To Appraise Mills 


Ohio Sheetmakers in 
Step 


Six Northern 
Consolidation 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 18.—Six north- 
ern Ohio sheet producers have entered 
into an agreement looking to the ap- 
praisal of their properties with the 
ultimate view of consolidation, but at 
this time it is stated a consolidation 
has not been effected. 


Acquiescence in the appraisal has 
been obtained by Floyd A. Deal, of 
Cleveland. The six mills are the 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Ashtabula Sheet Steel Co., Thomas 
Steel Co., Waddell Steel Co., Empire 


Stee] Co. and Falcon Steel Co. 

A statement by Mr. Deal is to the 
effect a consolidation is to b> arranged 
on the basis of appraisal and exchange 
without public 


of securities, any 


financing. The value of the _ six 

makers, having a total of 60 sheet 

units, is placed at $20,000,000. 
Northern Ohio interests are be- 


lieved to be behind the offer of $42.50 
a share for the no par common stock 
of the Newton Steel Co., Newton 
Falls, O. The offer is equivalent to 


$965.62 a share for the original $100 


value common stock issued when the 
company was organized in 1920. 

The offer, according to E. F. Clark, 
president, comes through Pittsburgh 
and New York capitalists. It is 
denied that interests indentified with 
the Gereral Motors Corp. are active. 
Completion of the sale is contingent 
upon acceptance of the offer by at 
least 90 per cent of the shares by 
Dec. 5. 


Erect Steel Framework 


for House in 3 Hours 

New York, Oct. 18.—Adaptability 
of structural steel to private dwellings 
was demonstrated at Forest Hills 
within the past week, when _ steel 
framework for a house was erected in 
little over three hours. Approximate- 
ly nine tons was involved and han- 
dled without use of a derrick. The 
demonstration, under auspices of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, attracted a large gathering of 
architects, and contractors. 
The house was “Miss 
Greater New York.” 

The house is being constructed from 
special plans by Robert Tappen, ar- 
chitect and engineer, who has _§ar- 
ranged to build this type throughout 
the country. The steel, it is under- 
stood, will be furnished by the Mce- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. By 
a combination of standardized floor 
plans and varied individual  acces- 


engineers 
christened 
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sories, such as porches, _ vestibules, 
chimneys, bay windows and the like, 
it is possible to fabricate 75 per 
cent of the house at the mills, it is 
said. 

Mr. Tappan declares that the steel 
house, when on a_ production basis, 
will be built at less cost thanethe wood 
frame house. It will also enable the 
owner to obtain lower insurance rates 
and may eliminate a second mortgage 


by enabling him to obtain a larger 
first mortgage. 


Coronado Strike Case Is 
Settled by Union 


Fort Worth, Tex., Oct. 18.—Settle- 
ment of the Coronado mine damage 
suit here recently brought to a close 


one of the most protracted litigations 


in trade union history. The settle- 
ment was made on the eve of the 
fifth trial of the case in the United 
States district court. The United 


Mines Workers of America agreed to 
pay to the Coronado Coal Co. $27,500, 
each side paying its own costs. 

The Coronado company brought the 
collect $2,200,000 damages to 
during the Hartford Va'ley 
1914. The first two trials 
judgments for the coal 
first being 


each 


suit to 
its mines 
strike in 
resulted in 
company, the 
$720,000. In 


verdict for 


case the Supreme 


Court of the United States reversed 
the judgments. In its second order 
of reversal the Supreme Court held 
that the verdict was correct § as 
against the international miners but 
erroneous as it affected the district 
union locals and _ individuals. Mis- 


trials resulted from the last two hear- 
ings of the case. 


Jay G. Stephens has_ established 
headquarters at 318 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, as the Jay G. Stephens 


Corp., for the purpose of dealing in 


iron and steel scrap. Mr. Stephens is 


well known to the scrap consuming 
trade, having had an experience ex- 
tending back over seven or eight 


years. For the past two or three years 
he has been affiliated with the Pitts- 
burgh office of Luria Bros. Co., and 
for several years prior to that was 
identified in turn with the Stalnaker 
Steel Co., Briggs & Turivas, and Hick- 
man, Williams & Co. 


Fluorspar Briefs In 


Washington, Oct. 18.—Tariff com- 
mission experts are scanning briefs 
filed in the fluorspar case. Further 


field work by the commission in con- 
nection with invoices has been com- 


pleted. The field work of the com- 
mission on the manganese ore survey 
is practically completed and a report 
will be submitted to the advisory board 
prior to the report going to the full 
commission. 


Pig Iron Sales Are Small 
(Concluded from Page 981) 


to compete in northern and eastern In- 
diana and western Michigan. Some 
quiet buying is reported, but no out- 
standing inquiries have appeared. Spot 
buying is maintaining its recent mod- 
erate activity. 

Several fair sized orders are ap- 
pearing for first quarter pig iron in- 
cluding one for 1500 tons, which was 
closed at $18.50, base, furnace. One 
lot of 400 tons was sold for early 
shipment. Several tonnages of sil- 
veries have been placed at the re- 
duced prices. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 18.—Pig iron pur- 
chases in this district are light. A 


making heating fur- 
naces bought 2000 tons. Several large 
dealers report no sales. One _ local 
branch of a northern Ohio maker re- 
ports total sales in small lots of 450 


local company 


tons. The Mavtag Co., Newton, Iowa, 
is inquiring for 700 tons for De- 
cember delivery, and also asks for 


price on 2100 tons for December, Jan- 
uary and February. High silicon iron 
is specified. 

St. Louis, Oct. 18.—Purchasing of 
pig iron is limited to a few sales 
of scattered lots for prompt delivery. 
An important steel plant on _ the 
east side has closed down, and oper- 
ations at other mills and a number 
of foundries have been curtailed. 
The reduction of the Chicago price 
by $1 per ton served to shake con- 
fidence in the market here. Melters 
are of the opinion that under present 
competitive conditions the cut in 
northern iron must be followed by 
lower prices by the chief local pro- 
ducer, as well as blast furnace in- 
terests to the South. However, it 
is less a matter of price than lack 
of demand. A number of important 
operators went in the fourth quar- 
ter with more pig iron than they 
expected and several have sufficient to 
carry them through the rest of the 
year unless there is an improvement 
in the demand for their products. 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 18.—Many 
small orders for pig iron are being 
reported, and deliveries are quick. No. 
2 foundry is firm at $17.25. The make 
will show a little deflection this 
month, although 19 furnaces remain 
active. Surplus stock of foundry iron 
is not being removed to any extent. 
A few orders have been booked which 
will carry delivery into next month. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 18.—Buying by 
several large interests features pig 
iron. A Delaware river pipemaker 
has bought several thousand tons of 
Troy, N. Y., No. 8 iron, the price 
being reported $18.75, delivered. An 
eastern Pennsylvania pipemaker has 
bought 4500 tons of No. 2 plain and 
No. 3 at not over $20. delivered, for 
No. 2 plain. Fully 10,000 tons of low 
phosphorus iron has been sold the 
past week. 
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SheetSales Higher;Output 
Down, in September 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—An increase of 
practically 20 per cent in sales of 
sheets was registered in September, 
compared with August, but production 
and shipments fell off in about that 
ratio, according to data compiled by 
the National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers 

Sales in September, aggregating 
258,427 tons, were larger by 80,780 
tons than the August total, 177,647 
tons. Production totaled 220,919 tons 
in September, against 266,645 tons in 
August, a decline of 45,726 tons. Ship- 
ments fell off from 266,713 tons in 
August to 230,448 tons in September, 
a decline of 36,270 tons. Further 
comparisons follow: 


Sept., 1927 Aug., 1927 
Percent Net Per cent 
Net tons capacity tons capacity 


ee 258.427 73.3 177,647 53.5 
Production ........ 220,919 62.6 266,645 80.3 
Shipments ........ 230,443 65.3 266,713 80.3 
Unfilled 

tonnage ...... 350,117 99.3 312,662 94.2 


Stock awaiting 
shipments .... 102,554 29.1 114,762 84.6 
Stock, unsold.... 53,311 15.1 54,553 16.4 


7Oct. 1 and Sept. 1. 

The total number of hot mills in 
the United States is 719, having a 
capacity for September, 1927, of ap- 
proximately 485,950 net tons, and the 
percentage of the capacity to which 
the figures shown above are related 
is 72.6 

A monthly comparison of sales, pro- 
duction and shipments follows: 


Sales Production Shipments 








258.427 220,919 230,443 

177,647 266.645 266,713 

230.715 237,243 252,034 

224,321 300,706 281,396 

212.387 309.360 302,759 

292 965 316,100 300,858 
"Fae 345.900 359.340 338,436 
February 241,951 282,171 261,412 
January, 261,357 256,856 239,019 
December 240.862 238.345 219,498 
November 185.235 278,455 262,797 
October 212.029 314,598 801,474 
September 448,147 807,459 302,198 
August ...... 283.055 293,703 281,602 
OS ee wee $52,414 239,764 264.025 
a 284,319 368,448 262.231 
| er: 201,743 264,541 267.299 
IEE” Suslouslicbtbacaisies 249.866 294,811 288,759 
March _....cccs. 304,233 $19,132 $20,623 
February — .......... 181,101 299,553 290,026 
January, 1926 .... 253,323 328,643 333,485 


Builds Railroad Bridge 
by Arc Welding 


What is claimed to be the first all- 
welded steel railroad bridge is being 
erected over a canal at the plant of 
the Chicopee Mfg. Co, Chicopee, Mass. 
The bridge is being built by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., arc welding being 
employed. The various members of 
the 175-foot span are assembled in 
Chicopee shops and then moved into 
position. Work already has started 
and is expected to be completed in 
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two and one-half months. According 
to Gilbert Fish, New York, consulting 
engineer of the Westinghouse com- 
pany, the finished structure will be 
practically a one-piece bridge, since 
every joint will be welded solid and 
immovable. 


Urges Mandatory Ruling 
for Goggle Wearing 


A mandatory ruling requiring every 
employe in an industrial shop to wear 
goggles while at work was advocated 
in Chicago, Oct. 14, by Harry Guil- 
bert, director of safety of the Pullman 
Co., in an address before a joint ses- 
sion of the National Safety council 
and the National Committee for .the 
prevention of blindness. Addressing 
safety engineers, industrial physicians, 
oculists and others concerned with the 
prevention of blindness who were 
assembled for the first national con- 
ference on the subject, Mr. Guilbert 
revealed that such a mandatory rule 
is enforced in all repair shops and 
yards of the Pullman Co., and that as 
a result, the eyes of approximately 
1000 of its men have been saved from 
serious injury or destruction. 


To Conduct Engineering 
Conference at Berlin 


A conference on engineering mate- 
rials will open Oct. 22 at Berlin and 
will continuue until Nov. 13. Some 
200 lectures are to be read by scien- 
tists and practical engineers; several 
foreign authorities will particapate in 
the series to be presented Oct. 31. 
While the sessions are under way at 
the Technical University of Charlott- 
tenburg, an exhibition of engineering 
materials will be held in the Neue 
Ausstelfungshalle on the Kaiserdamm. 
Three groups of materials will be 
dealt with, namely, iron and steel; non- 
ferrous metals; and electrical insula- 
tion materials. More than 200 testing 
machines will be shown in operation 
to give visitors an idea of the latest 
methods of testing. 


Plan Safety Conference 


The industrial commission of Ohio 
has appointed a committee to formu- 
late plans for a safety conference, and 
exhibit in Columbus, Nov. 9 and 10. 
A tentative program has been ar- 
ranged, and a list of speakers en- 
gaged. The morning of the second 
day will be devoted to sectional meet- 
ings, including one designated “metals 
and foundries.” 
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Ferromanganese Imports 


Relatively Smaller 


New York, Oct. 18.—Imports of 
ferromanganese in the first seven 
months of 1927 were between 8 and 
9 per cent of the total ferromanga.- 
nese supply in the United States dur- 
ing that period. Figures of the de- 
partment of commerce show that the 
manganese content of imports in the 
seven months ending July 31 was 
15,535 gross tons, equivalent to 18- 
940 gross tons of 80 per cent ferro. 
manganese. In the same period do- 
mestic ferromanganese production was 
196,417 gross tons. In 1926, the im- 
ports were between 14 and 15 per 
cent of the total supply. In 1925, 
the imports were between 24 and 
25 per cent of the total supply. 

These figures show that this coun- 
try now is more than 90 per cent 
self sustaining in its ferromanganese 
requirements. The principal pro- 
ducers in this country are United 
States Steel Corp., which manufac- 
tures all of its own requirements; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., which makes 
its own requirements and also sells 
a large surplus in the market; and 
E. J. Lavino & Co., who make fer- 
romanganese for the market. The 
principal importer is the Electro 
Metallurgical Co., which markets 
ferromanganese brought in from 
Canada and Norway. It is estimated 
that imports from England, which at 
one time supplied all the ferroman- 
ganese consumed in the United States 
and later supplied all that was bought 
in the market here, so far this year 
have not exceeded more than 2000 
tons. 


Ship Less Track Work 


New York, Oct. 18.—Shipment of 
tee rail track work for 60-pound 
rails and heavier in the third quar- 
ter amounted to 32,726 net tons, as 
compared with 42,168 tons in the 
second quarter, 40,128 tons in the 
first quarter and 40.165 tons in the 
third quarter of 1926, according to 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute statement just issued. Ship- 
ments in July amounted to 11,122 
tons, those in August to 11,789 tons 
and in September 9815 tons. This 
tonnage consists of switches, switch 
stands, frogs, crossings, guard rails 
and appurtenances. 


The Spotswood stack, which in the 
early days of the iron industry was 
located near Fredericksburg, Va., was 
the first blast furnace in the United 
States to use bituminous coal. 
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Urge Greater Fuel Efficiency 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers Conduct First National Fuels Meeting 
at St. Louis—Over 700 Engineers Attend—-Many Papers Presented 
on Fuel Resources, Conservation and Applications 


T: BRING about greater effi- 
ciency in the use of fuels, was 
the main object of the first na- 
tional fuels meeting held at Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Oct. 10-13, under 
the recently organized fuels division 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. More than 700 per- 
sons attended the sessions which 
lasted through the four days. John 
Van Brunt, vice president, Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp., New York, is 
chairman of the executive committee 
and it was under his immediate direc- 
tion that the division conducted its 
first meeting. 

Except water and food, fuel is the 
most important of natural resources. 
It is estimated that in some applica- 
tions of fuel the waste is at least 
one-half and to this should be added 
the waste in investments or expendi- 
tures in equipment, mining,  trans- 
portation, handling and use. Realiz- 
ing the magnitude of this loss and the 


urgent need for conservation and 
proper applications of fuel, the fuels 
division states as its purpose: “It 


is essential, if the problem of fuels is 
to be properly taken care of, that all 
engineers, regardless of society mem- 
technical as well as_ prac- 
put in contact with one an- 
This is precisely the purpose 
National Fuels Meeting.” 


berships, 
tical, be 
other. 


of the first 


Traces Uses of Fuels 
the first read 


session 


Significantly, 
at the opening 
Past and Prospective”, by S. W. Parr, 
professor of applied chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The 
author traced the fuel 
in the United States back to the days 
of exploration and discovery. Father 
Hennepin first found coal in La Salle 
Illinois, and in 1810 coal was 


paper 
was “Fuels, 


discovery of 


county, 


barged from Jackson county, IIl., to 
New Orleans. A hundred years ago, 
he indicated, wood was the leading 


fuel. He referred to Philadelphia, 
where the total consumption consisted 
of 80 per cent of wood, 3 per cent of 
charcoal, 14 per cent of anthracite 
coal, and less than two per cent of bi- 
tuminous coal. Then the uses was al- 
most solely for domestic purposes. 
Compared with a consumption of 
11,000,000 tons of fuel per annum in 
the United States a hundred years 
ago, the industrial transition is strik- 
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ingly depicted by present consumption. 
In 1821 the coal consumption was 
1322 tons, all anthracite. “From this 
status”, said Professor Parr, “we have 
advanced to a total volume of 600,- 
000,000 tons, a consumption which is 
about five tons per capita. Of this 
tonnage, about 16 2-3 per cent is 
anthracite, and the balance is bitumin- 
ous coal of an estimated value at the 
mines of $1,750,000,000, and to the 
consumer with shipping charges added 
the annual cost would exceed five bil- 
lion dollars.” 


Rapid Development Likely 


Over 80 per cent of present fuels, 
he stated, are smoke-making. FEffi- 
ciency advance has kept pace with 
volume, yet it has likely just made a 
good beginning. Professor Parr ex- 
pressed the conviction that great 
progress will be made in the direc- 
tion of greater efficiency. “There 
are,” he said, “at least theoretical 
conditions that have been established 
regarding the possibility of processing 
bituminous coal under such conditions 
as will result in a _ solid smokeless 
fuel suited admirably to domestic use, 
a gas of high quality and sufficient 
volume to make it attractive to the 
gasmaker, and a tar of considerable 
volume and established rating in the 
current market using such materials.” 

Col. Harlow D. Savage, vice presi- 
Combustion Engineering Corp., 
York, in a paper, “Recent De- 
velopment in Low Temperature Coal 
Carbonization,” predicted that a new 
process of fuel conservation probably 
will bring about widespread consoli- 
dation of electric and utilities. 
The carbonization by low 
temperature. O. P. Hood, chief me- 
chanical engineer, of the United 
States bureau of mines, Washington. 
in an instructive manner discussed 
“American Fuel Resources.” He men- 
tioned the growing appreciation of the 
value of fuel and after devoting atten- 
tion to various fuel resources pointed 
out that solid fuels are main sources 
of energy and that coal resources eco- 
nomically available are less than gen- 


dent, 
New 


gas 


process is 


” 


erally believed. 

Prof. R. T. Haslem and H. C. Hot- 
tel, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., contributed 
a paper, “Combustion and Heat Trans- 
which discussed those 


was 


fer,” in 


types of heat transmission peculiar to 
combustion processes. These subjects 
included radiation from the suspended 
matter in powdered coal flames, from 
nonluminous gases, from luminous gas 
flames, between finite solid surfaces, 
simultaneous radiation of gases and 
suspended solids, the application of 
mechanisms described to furnace de- 
sign, and empirical methods of solu- 
tion of furnace problems. 

L. W. Wallace, executive secretary 
of the American Engineering council, 
Washington, explained the influence of 
fuel, especial oil and coal, in interna- 
tional politics. Whether it is cheaper 
to waste or save fuel was considered 
by W. Trinks, professor of mechanical 


enginenering, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, in a_ paper, 
“The High Cost of Fuel Saving.” 


“Refractories for High Temperatures,” 
was the title of a contribution of 
Stewart Phelps, director of research 
and tests, American Refractories In- 
stitute Fellowship, Mellon institute, 
Pittsburgh. The author described 
conditions encountered in boiler set- 
tings of normal design and discussed 
strength of refractory, confinement of 
heat, resistance to destruction, ete. 


Discusses Powdered Fuel 


“Application of Powdered Fuel to 
Smaller Boiler and Industrial Instal- 
lations,” by H. Kreisinger and A. B. 
Wolle, Combustion Engineering Corp., 
New York, showed certain limitations 
in design and operation of small 
plants that make attainment of high 
efficiencies impractical. Examples of 


application of pulverized coal to in- 
dustrial plants were given. Morgan 
B. Smith, engineer, General Motors 


Corp., Detroit, recommended the pur- 
chase of fuel by specification and 
enumerated the factors to be consid- 
ered. An improved coal contract was 
given. W. B. Chapman, vice presi- 
dent, Chapman Engineering Co., New 
York, traced the development of gas 
producers, giving a review of the 
growth of industries in which such 
equipment is used. 

On Tuesday evening several hun- 
dred of the visitors attended a ban- 
quet at Hotel Statler. . Throughout 
the week parties were taken to some 
25 industrial plants in St. Louis to 
study fuel applications and _ produc- 
tion methods. 
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Machine Tool Builders Arrive 
at Quarter Century Mark 


WENTY-FIVE years ago machine tool builders 

gathered together for the first meeting of the 
National Machine Tool Builders association. Last 
week the twenty-sixth annual convention of this 
association was held at the Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, 
Mass. About one hundred members registered and 
the entire three-day meeting was marked with lively 
discussion and interesting papers. 

P. E. Bliss of the Warner & Swasey Co. of 
Cleveland was elected president for the coming year. 
Other officers and new members of the board were 
also elected as shown in the accompanying box. 
R. E. LeBlond of the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, won the Aspinwall challenge cup. 


brought together more responsibile executives of 
machine tool building companies than any held here- 
tofore, due to the great importance of the decision 
to be reached concerning the association’s policy 
with respect to expositions. Comments on the re- 
cent show were to the effect that it was the best 
exhibition which ever had been conducted for tool 
builders. 

Concerning future exhibitions, the action of the 
convention was as follows: (1) Pledged not to 
exhibit in 1928 in any exposition not conducted by 
the association. (2) Decided that the association 
would not hold an exposition in 1928. (3) Ap- 
pointed a committee to gather facts and opinions 
on which to base recommendations to the members 





Much discussion centered around the question of 
This 


future machine tool expositions. 


convention 


concerning the whole subject of expositions. 


Uniform Rates of Depreciation Are Urged 


FTER listening to much favor- 
able comment concerning the 
recent machine tool show at 

Cleveland, the tone of the meeting 
at Lenox suddenly changed to a more 
serious note with the presentation of 
a paper by Col. L. S. Horner, presi- 
dent, Niles-Bement-Pond Co. In no 
mincing terms, Colonel Horner told 
machine tool builders that they must 
change their methods radically in or- 
der to avoid disaster. Like many other 
industries the machine tool industry is 
suffering from excess capacity. It is 
probable, he said, that tool manufac- 
turing facilities are 40 per cent in 
excess of the present demand. This 
condition results in a price so low that 
sufficient profit is not being made to 
keep the industry strong and healthy. 

He argued that as a basic industry 
tool manufacturers were entitled to a 
fair margin of profit. The securing of 
such a fair margin rests in the hands 
of the builders themselves. Some of 
the suggestions, bearing on this fea- 
ture, made in the discussion of Col- 
onel Horner’s paper were: Better 
systems of cost accounting, wiser 
rates for depreciation of plant and 
equipment and recognition by each 
builder of his responsibility to the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

A paper on machine tool sales and 
profits which came up for discussion 
following Colonel MHorner’s paper 
served to drive home many of the re- 
marks of the Colonel. Following a 
suggestion made at the spring meet- 
ing of the association at West Point 
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a careful analysis of profits of asso- 
ciation members was made. This re- 
port showed that relatively few build- 
ers were earning adequate returns on 
capital invested. For 1926 12.5 per 


cent of the reporting companies 
showed no profits at all. Several 
companies showing practically no 


profit reported an average individual 
business of over $1,000,000 a year. 

Despite the poor showing in the 
profit report the annual report of 
Ernest DuBrul, general manager of 
the association, was most encouraging. 
He described many interesting fea- 
tures about the Cleveland exposition 
which in not a few respects estab- 
lished a world record. He commented 
favorably on the machine tool con- 
gress movement which was started at 
Cleveland. Although the original idea 
for this congress was born out of a 
desire for reduced railroad rates for 
those attending the exposition, the 
need for such a congress was imme- 
diately apparent and the question of 
reduced rates soon became of sec- 
ondary importance. At this congress, 
both users and makers of tools 
gathered for discussion of their prob- 
lems from the differing points of view. 
This congress, said Mr. DuBrul, is 
now definitely established as an im- 
portant institution in the machine tool 
industry. 


Commends Standardization Work 


An important development of the 
year, as described by Mr. DuBrul was 
the definite establishment of standard 


spindle ends and arbors for milling 
machines. This he pointed out is an 
excellent piece of co-operation  be- 
tween the milling machine builders. 


The methods employed by members 
of the association in depreciating 
plant and equipment differ greatly 
according to the report of the depre- 
ciation committee which in co-opera- 
tion with the United States bureau of 
internal revenue prepared an_ elab- 
orate report. This report, taking its 
base rates to a large extent from the 
Scovil-Wellington report which was 
prepared for the association some 
years ago, determined average rates 
for many classes of equipment. The 
average figure for machine tools was 
given as 10 per cent per year. The 
questions of absolescence and chang- 
ing value of the dollar make it im- 
possible, with any degree of accuracy 
to set specific depreciation rates. The 
report, however, clearly indicated that 
most member companies use too low 
rates in figuring their depreciation. 

Some interesting facts about the tool 
exposition were given in the report of 
the committee on exposition. The at- 
tendance at the Cleveland show was 
over 1200. Over 400 operating ma- 
chines were shown. It was estimated 
that visitors spent over $1,000,000 to 
see the show and the cost to the ex- 
hibitors was about $400,000. The 
space for the show was completely 
sold out before a chart was issued. 
About 4000 horsepower of electric mo- 
tors was connected up to operate the 
tools at the exposition. 
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Mr. DuBrul stated that member ex- 
hibitors at the exposition totaled 108, 
or 58.6 per cent of the total; non- 
member tool builders totaled 25, or 
13.7 per cent. Accessory exhibitors 
numbered 51, or 27.7 per cent. Speak- 
ing of registration, Mr. DuBrul said 
that booth attendants numbered 1113, 
or 10.3 per cent of the total; dealers 
including principals and salesmen to- 
taled 507, or 4.7 per cent; and visitors 
were 9090, or 85 per cent, making a 
grand total attendance of 10,710. Reg- 
istration cards were exhausted on the 
last day and at least 1000 more 
visitors were admitted on _ verbal 
statement of their connections. 


Gives Selling Cost Factors 


A paper on cost of selling prepared 
by B. K. Bartlett of the Diamond Ma- 
chine Co., Providence, R. I., was dis- 
tributed but not presented because of 
lack of time. This paper pointed out 
the following eight items as contribut- 
ing to the cost of selling machine 
tools: The so-called service or demon- 
stration work; engineering expense 
not covered in the price received for 
a particular sale; price cutting dur- 
ing periods of depression; accepting 
used equipment as part payment, a 
form of price cutting usually confined 
to sales made through dealers; in- 
competent salesmen either when sell- 
ing through dealers or by _ direct 
methods; over-advertising or wasteful 
advertising; unwillingness of the 
buyer to order new equipment dur- 
ing dull seasons; and indecision on 
the part of the buyer as to his needs 
or the time at which he will buy. 

Seldom has discussion become so 
general and so active as that cover- 
ing the question of whether to hold 
annual or by-annual tool expositions. 
All spare moments between business 
sessions seemed occupied by this dis- 
cussion. Even out on the golf links, 
where competition for the annual cup 
was taking place, groups formed to 
discuss, not golf as might be ex- 
pected, but the pros and cons of hold- 
ing a second machine tool exposition 
next year. Those in favor of yearly 
shows claim that most exhibitors cov- 
ered the expense of exhibiting at the 
first show by actual sales and in ad- 
dition would reap the benefit of pub- 
licity throughout the year. Those ad- 
vocating by-yearly shows with no 
show in 1928 felt that full justice to 
each exposition could not be given on 
any more frequent basis. The great 
success of this year’s show would be 
difficult to equal within so short an 
interval as one year. It is not only 
the exhibitors who must be consid- 
ered, according to the by-yearly advo- 
cates, but those who attend as well, 


and who in the aggregate spend more 
than the exhibitors. 

Thomas B. Frank, treasurer, Cin- 
cinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, in pre- 
senting the report of the deprecia- 
tion committee said that many com- 
panies now were charging jigs, belts, 
dies, drawings and small tools to the 
capital account. These items the com- 
mittee feel should properly be en- 
tered in the expense account. Heavy 
trucks should be depreciated at 20 per 
cent, light trucks at 30 per cent and 
passenger cars at 35 per cent, accord- 
ing to Mr. Frank’s report. 

The need of better foreign sales 
channels was stressed in the report 
of the department of commerce com- 





New Officers 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILD- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President 


P. E. Buss 
president, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland 


First Vice President 


Henry K. SPENCER 
Secretary and manager, Blanchard Ma- 
chine Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice 


Second Vice President 
HENRY BUKER 
Vice president, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Treasurer 
Epwarp A. MULLER 
and treasurer, King Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati 


Board Members 
H. E. D. Gray 
Secretary and treasurer, Landis Tool Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
J. E. ANDRESS 
President and treasurer, Barnes Drill Co., 
Rockford, Ill 
HowarpD DUNBAR 
Assistant general sales manager, 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 


President 


Norton 











mittee. The tool manufacturer should 
consider his export business as much 
a regular part of his whole operation 
as his domestic business, rather than 
something to turn to when the do- 
mestic demand declines. There is an 
urgent need for better foreign sales- 
men. For the best interest of tool 
manufacturers a high type of well 
informed salesman should be used in 
developing foreign business. 

R. E. LeBlond of the R. K. LeBlond 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, won the Aspin- 
wall challenge cup. Richard A. Heald, 
secretary, Heald Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., was runner up. F. V. 
Geier, vice president and secretary, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was winner of the low net 
match and Howard W. Dunbar, as- 
sistant general sales manager Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., was runner 
up for this trophy. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Dunbar of the Ner- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., moving pic- 
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tures were presented of last spring’s 
convention at West Point, showing 
“close-ups” of dozens of familiar ma-- 
chine tool builders. 


Coast Engineering Club 
in New Quarters 


The goal of many years’ endeavor 
was reached by the Engineers’ club 
of San Francisco when its new home 
was dedicated on Sept. 30. This 
club is 15 years old and includes in 
its membership engineers engaged in 
all branches of the profession, the 
total membership being about 750. 
Because San Francisco is far from 
the headquarters of the national engi- 
neering societies the club has made 
a point of close relationship with 
these organizations. The four found- 
er societies in conjunction with the 
club conduct an employment service 
in San Francisco and 13 branches of 
national technical societies hold meet- 
ing in its rooms. 

The new quarters occupy the two 
top floors, fourteenth and fifteenth, 
of a new building at Pine and San- 
some streets. The space was ar- 
ranged in the design of the build- 
ing expressly to suit the needs of 
the club and great care was taken 
in the selection of furnishings and 
equipment. The completed plant is 
particularly well adapted to serve 
as the local point for engineering 
society activities in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region. 


Will Conduct Course on 
Machine Tools 


The Cleveland Engineering society 
will open a six or eight weeks course 
on modern machine tools in the so- 
ciety’s club rooms on Oct. 26 with 
talks on centerless and_ center 
grinders given by representatives 
of the Cincinnati Grinders Inc., Cin- 
cinnati. Lantern slides probably will 
be used. The course is open to any- 
one interested and should appeal par- 
ticularly to mechanical engineers, ma- 
chine and tool designers and produc- 
tion executives. 

After the initial meeting the classes 


will be conducted in plants of local 
tool manufacturers. Thus far the 


schedule has been arranged as fol- 
lows: Nov. 2, screw machines—Cleve- 
land Automatic Machine Co.; Nov. 9, 
power presses—Cleveland Punch & 
Shear Co.; Nov. 16, drilling machines— 
Foote-Burt Co.; Nov. 23, drilling and 
Carlisle 


tapping—Strong, & Ham- 


mond Co. 
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Industrial Use of Gas Grows 


American Gas Association Finds Heating in Metallurgical Operations Makes Demands 
for Larger Output of Natural and Manufactured Gas—Heat Treating 


ELIEF that America’s gas in- 

dustry is on the threshold of 

its greatest expansion was ex- 
pressed by heads of representative gas 
companies at the ninth annual conven- 
tion and exhibition of the American 
Gas association at the Stevens hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 10 to 14. The con- 
vention was attended by 6000 dele- 
gates, representing 650 natural and 
manufactured gas operating compa- 
nies, 450 companies operating equip- 
ment and appliances and a technical 


manufacturers’ section. 

Definite increase was cited in the 
industrial gas load for the metal- 
working industries. The convention 


brought together for the first time 
all elements of the business follow- 
ing recent amalgamation of the Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America with 
the American Gas association. Gas- 
using machinery and gas manufac- 
turing machinery were shown in the 
exhibits. 

A. B. Macbeth, vice president of 
the Southern California Gas Co. and 
head of the association, declared that 
“in the field of large scale use for 
gas in industrial heating operations, 
our present day record of 20,000 dis- 
tinct uses for gas will be increased 
by additional thousands of new uses 
made possible by intensive programs 
of research. Our $500,000 research 
program is beginning to bear fruit.” 

Data obtained by the industrial gas 
survey committee of the American 
gas association show that sales of 
industrial gas during the year made 
substantial gains. Industrial gas 
sales represented per cent of 
the total sales reported, against 22.8 
per 
ing 
the 
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cent on last year’s total, accord- 
to the survey. If 
properties repre- 
sentative of American associa- 
tion companies, which to- 
taled more than 459 billion cubic feet 
sales, about 153 billion cubic feet of 
manufactured gas are being used an- 
nually for industrial purposes. In 
the same manner available business 
would represent a total possible sales 
increase of 36.5 per cent, or 167 
billion cubic feet per year. 

In a resume of important industrial 
gas installations, Hale A. Clark, De- 
troit City Gas Co., Detroit, stated 
that nearly all districts show a note- 
worthy industrial gas 


committee’s 
reporting are 
Gas 


last year 


increase in 
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Processes Find It Valuable Fuel 


sales. “In some districts only large 
continuous steel treating furnaces, or 
the like, are considered outstanding,” 


said Mr. Clark. “Among the opera- 
tions in which the most significant 
increase in gas load has occurred, 


the first of these undoubtedly is the 
heat treatment of steel.” 

Mr. Clark pointed out gas heat 
treatment installations at Milwaukee, 
Wis., at the plant of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. and the Petti- 
bone Mulliken Co., Chicago, the large 
carburizing furnace at Syracuse, N. 
Y., the 24 continuous furnaces at the 
plant of the Willys-Overland Co., 
Toledo, O., furnaces installed at the 
plant of the Westinghouse Airbrake 
Co., Pittsburgh, installations of the 
Surface Combustion Co., and _ heat 
treating equipment in Detroit, where 
the gas used for steel heat treating 
has increased from 40,000,000 cubic 
feet monthly to 85,000,000 cubic feet. 
Mr. Clark stated that the increased 
interest of furnace manufacturers in 
the use of gas fuel is noteworthy. 


“In the heavier work of billet 
heating for rolling, Cleveland has 
made an outstanding installation at 


the Otis Steel Co. plant. 
O., is developing a large continuous 
furnace, and has made some installa- 
In heating bars for forging, 
Toledo, O., has three continuous fur- 
naces of note. Detroit has developed 
a type of furnace of which there are 
three installatiions in two _ plants, 
and of which much is anticipated. For 
forging, the American Gas associa- 
tion is spending $10,000 for research 
the University Michigan at 
Arbor. This later work is just 
getting under way.” 
Mr. Clark likewise 
industry having developed 
the of 
consumption. He 
also pointed the installation of 
29 gas-fired furnaces for the produc- 


Columbus, 


tions. 


with of 


Ann 


wire 
con- 


cited the 
as 
indus- 


along lines 


furnace 


siderably 
trial gas 


out 


tion of nickel at the plant of the 
International Nickel Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., where the ore is calcined 
and refined, the metal heated for 
forging and rolling into wire, and 
where there are continuous units for 
box annealing and bright annealing. 


Mr. Clark’s report also cited installa- 
tions of gas for the baking of found- 
ry cores. 


“In the field of brass melting the 


most outstanding installation that has 
some to our attention is at Toledo, O., 
where in the plant of the Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Co., 15 reverberatory 
furnaces were converted from oil to 
gas,” said Mr. Clark. “We saw this 
installation recently and feel that it 
is worthy of praise. The monthly 
gas consumption is about 12,000,000 
cubic feet. Chicago is developing 
a recuperative furnace of noncrucible 
type.” 

The subject of “Forging” was pre- 
sented in a paper by William M. Hep- 
burn, vice president of the Surface 
Combustion Co., New York. “Drop 
forging, particularly, is a highly com- 
petitive field and up to the present 
time few demands have been made by 
the customer outside of a minimum 
cost for forging,” he said. “The science 
of forging, including the heating of 
metal for working, is the oldest and 
least advanced of all the metallurgical 
sciences. This lack of progress is all 
the more surprising when one real- 
izes that there has been a constant 
and pressing need for refinement in 
the methods of applying heat in these 
operations for many years. 

Important favor of the 
use of gas in the economical melting 
of brass were outlined by J. F. Quinn, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in a paper on “Gas Economics 
of Brass Melting.” “The 
ment of furnaces for the melting of 
nonferrous alloys has apparently fol- 
lowed the application of the cut and 
try method,” said Mr. Quinn. “Some 
furnace types have been found satis- 
factory for melting alloys of certain 


points in 


develop- 


composition. These furnaces have 
been used for melting other alloys, 
for which they are unsuited, prob- 


ably because the need for developing 
special furnaces for these particular 
alloys has not been understood. 

In an “Some Comments 
on the Gas Industry,” Samuel Insull, 
president of the Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, pointed out that 
manufactured gas 
about 2 cent 


address on 


Peoples Gas 
is supplying only 
of the total heat 
requirements of the country. “That 
is a long way from making gas the 
fuel,” he “but the 
discussion is not necessarily discour- 
aging when we examine the potential 
market on a more practical basis. It 
is estimated that 20 per cent of the 


per 


universal said, 
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pituminous coal now used can be 
replaced by manufactured gas. 


“The gas and electrical industries 
should pull together in ministering to 
the requirements of other great in 
dustries,’” said Mr. Insull. “Where 
they seem to come into competition, 
as in some industrial heat treating 
operations, friendly co-operation 
should uncover the natural line of 
cleavage between them, on an engi- 
neering and economic basis, so that 
each may do the work it can do best.” 
He predicted that just as_ electric- 


power wires are now interconnected 
throughout large regions so as to per- 
mit the power developed in one city 
to be utilized in another city when 
necessary, so will gas plants through 
out a large region be interconnected 
by a system of pipe lines, all forming 
an immense distribution system. “The 
electrical industry,” said Mr. Insull, 
“has made great progress in this field. 
I believe development in the gas in- 
dustry along similar lines is coming.” 


Oscar H. Fogg, vice president of 
the Consolidated Gas Co., New York, 


Bernard J. 
Mullaney, vice president of the Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
was elected vice president and Clifford 
EK. Paige, vice president of the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was elected treasurer. 


was elected president. 


Frederick W. Sperr Jr., research 
director for the Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was awarded the Beal medal 
for the most noteworthy gas engi- 
neering address of the year. Mr. 
Sperr is the only person to be awarded 
the medal twice, receiving it in 1921. 


Predicts Improved Implement Market 


ARKETING of farm  imple- 
ments and machinery should 
show moderate expansion 


throughout the country as a whole in 
the next year, it was expressed by im- 
plement manufacturers and dealers at- 
tending the thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, held 
in the Congress hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
12to14. Farm purchasing power like- 
wise will show definite gains, and in 
some sections a pronounced increase, 
it was declared. Conditions were de- 
scribed as good for the marketing 
of farm inplements in the South and 
Northwest, and in certain sections 
of the Middle West and West, which 
have not been so sorely afflicted by 
the partial failure of the corn crop. 
Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion indorsed the continued financing 
of extensive research in the improved 
mechanics of farm equipment building. 
The convention also urged federal, 
state, and tax relief for the 
farmer, and advocated reciprocal tariff 
relations with Canada in the exporta- 
tion of farm equipment to that 
country. The convention also went on 
record for co-operation with the fed- 


local 


eral government to bestir more friend- 
relations between the 
South American 
Efforts of the 
flood control 


ly commercial 
United States 
and other 
federal 
were 


and 
countries. 
government in 
indorsed. 


Seek 


A. T. Jackson, vice president of the 
Emerson-Brantingham Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill., was elected president, and 
John C. Myers, vice president of 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, O., 
was elected executive chairman. The 
association is sponsoring a “National 
Farm Equipment Week” from Feb. 
13 to 18, 1928. The drop in farm 
equipment exports of $6,000,000 in 
value in the first six months of this 


Price Stabilization 


year was cited as indicative of com- 
petition of foreign manufacturers. 


Stabilization of prices is of para- 
mount importance in the farm imple- 
ment field, particularly among retail 
distributors, it was pointed out by 
speakers. Price wars should be abol- 
ished, it was declared by C. R. Peters, 
president of the National Federation 
of Implement Dealers’ Associations. 


That the spread of power farming is 
demanding better implements to with- 
stand the stress of power application 
was the contention of Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick Jr., vice president of the 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
in commenting upon the future of the 
farm equipment industry before the 
convention. 

Discussing the agricultural outlook, 
R. W. E. Hayes, retiring president 
of the associaton, pointed out that 
the situation in the South, despite 
the great flood losses, looks much 
improved. He predicted good busi- 
ness in the cotton belt for the 
ing year. Machinery methods of har- 
vesting and storing the corn crop 
have been a great help to the corn 
belt, which has been experiencing 
a severe slump, Mr. Hayes said. He 
pointed out that some of the states 
in the corn belt have not fared so 
badly, particularly Nebraska and 
South Dakota and warned of the in- 
creasing competiton of European im- 
plement factories in the world trade. 

Prof. H. B. Walker, head of the 
agricultural engineering department of 
Kansas State Agricultural college, de- 
clared that agriculture is competing 
with other industries in the labor mar- 
ket. The latter generally are able 
to pay higher wages than the farmer 
because of the more extensive use of 
labor saving devices and such labor 
as is available for agriculture is less 
satisfactory than ever before, due to 
the greater technique required in 
farming operations. The only suc- 


com- 
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cessful way the farmer has to meet 
this emergency is through the more 
extended use of labor saving devices. 


Leaves Boiler Code Work 


Casin W. Obert, who for the past 
16 years has been secretary of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers boiler code committee and 
who tendered his resignation last 
spring to form a connection with the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y., 
recently was presented with a gold 
watch by the committee in apprecia- 
tion of his work. Mr. Obert’s retire- 
ment from this work marks the 
close of a period of remarkable ac- 
tivity embracing the early stages of 
formulation of the society’s boiler con- 
struction codes, their introduction 
into general use and the establish- 
ment of the interpretation service 
that now holds the committee so 
closely to its work. He will remain 
a member of the committee and by 
resolution was made its honorary 
secretary. 


Freight Car Surplus on 
Aug. 31 Smaller 


Class I railroads on Aug. 31 had 
214,985 surplus freight cars in good 
repair and immediately available for 
service, according to the American 
Railway association. This was a 
decrease of 23,670 cars compared with 
Aug. 23. Surplus coal cars on Aug. 
31 totaled 53,204, a decrease of 12,- 
524 within approximately a week 
while surplus box cars totaled 123,901, 
a decrease of 11,834 for the same 
period. Reports also showed 18,424 
surplus stock cars, a decrease of 177 
cars below the number reported on 
Aug. 238, while surplus refrigerator 
cars totaled 12,693, an increase of 
783. 
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American Manganese 
Buys Chicago Foundry 


American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill., has bought the 
iron foundry of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., at Burnside, a 
suburb of Chicago, and will start op- 
erations about Jan. 1. Electric fur- 
nace manganese steel castings will be 
produced. Equipment is being in- 
stalled to provide large capacity. 

This is the seventh foundry taken 
over by the American Manganese 
Steel Co., and its capacity will add 
largely to the production for middle 
western states, which previously have 
been supplied from the Chicago 
Heights plant. 

This foundry will continue to serve 
former customers of the selling com- 
pany and will continue production of 
iron castings as well as steel. 


Hold To Barrel Standard 


Washington, Oct. 18.—The survey 
made by the simplified practice divi- 
sion, department of commerce, recent- 
ly on the results of the recommenda- 
tion dealing with steel barrels and 


Coke Output in 1926 


INAL sstatistics of the United 
States bureau of mines on coke 
production in 1926 place the 
total at 56,865,537 net tons valued 
at $307,773,402 at the ovens. Of 
this total the by-product ovens con- 
tributed 44,376,586 tons: valued at 
$250,748,533. The by-product ovens 


drums for the year 1926 shows 89.04 
per cent adherence for the recommen- 
dation. 


Late Founder Is Honored 
at Gary Fete 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—Gary, Ind., the 
site of several of the large subsidiary 
steel plants of the United States Steel 
Corp. in the Chicago district, cele- 
brated the twenty-first anniversary of 
its founding, Oct. 12. The festivities 
were marked by the laying of corner- 
stones for the new $1,000,000 muni- 
cipal building and for the proposed 
school memorial auditorium, the op- 
ening of the new Hotel Gary, the new 
Commercial club headquarters, the 
new Post-Tribune building, and other 
semi-public structures. 


Throughout the ceremonies was car- 
ried the spirit of the late Judge E. H. 
Gary, for whom the city was named 
and who has been the benefactor of 
the community. His life and work 
and part in the founding of the city 
were the motif, particularly in the 
evening when the Gary Commercial 
club was host to prominent Steel cor- 
poration officials, Indiana political 


coked 63,646,610 net tons of coal and 
the beehive ovens 19,224,500 tons. 
The average value of coal charged 
was $3.45 per ton, the beehive por- 
tion averaging $2 and _ by-product 
ovens $3.88. The amount of coke 
used by furnaces affiliated with the 
producing interest was 32,909,344 


leaders and others. A vacant chair 
stood at the head of the speakers’ 
table to commemorate the late chair- 
man of the Steel corporation. 

Speaking of Mr. Gary’s life and 
work, President Farrell said: “This 
city is a fitting memorial to that 
great man. He was a great leader 
and one of unique personality. This 
city will continue a lasting tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Gary through the 
years.” 


Resale News 


D espedaie and property of the Ohio 

Body Co., Cleveland, will be sold 

at auction Nov. 1 by order of the 

United States district court. The 

sale will include tools, machinery, 

equipment, inventory, automobiles, 
furniture and fixtures. 
+ » ~ 


Machinery and equipment of the 
Laun-Dry-Ette Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
will be sold at auction Oct. 20 by Todd 
& McCoy, auctioneers. The machin- 
ery and equipment includes lathes, 
shears, drill presses, punch presses, 
grinders, shapers, screw machines, 
welders, motors and other items. 


by States 


tons valued at $167,755,090. By-prod- 
ucts produced at the by-product ovens 
included 706,681,828,000 cubic feet of 
gas, 529,486,374 gallons of tar, 1,381,- 
952,369 pounds of ammonium sul- 
phate or equivalent and 164,059,552 
gaMons of crude light oil and other 
products. 


BY-PRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1926 


(Exclusive of screenings and breeze) 


y-Product Beehive 


Coke Value 


§ ns Coal used produced f coke Ovens Coal use 
built building (net tons) y I 


aa Value Coke Value 


d produced f coke produced f coke 
ns) (net tons) at ovens (net tons) at ovens 
) :) (a) 

11 197,179 b) 0.11 (bh) 
25 3,059 $ 23,034 3,059 $ 23,034 
3,336,962 25,050,474 
5,990, 344 44,143,059 

14 10) 600,169 a) 1) 

1,120,610 ) 

748 (b) 
1.826.638 12,713,083 
619.905 6,014,738 

i) 1) 

13.250 b) 

1) 

2,827,80 17,455,226 

49 632,806 bh) 





oe © waa st eh 
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1,570,113 11,621,482 176,456 110,682 730,590 6,608,321 29,775,733 


22,661,530 peated 1,8 





. e en» e292 
376,586 250,748,533 


11,716 978 63,646,610 44, 


(a) Included under ‘‘Combined States’, (b) Included under “‘Undistributed”’. 
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News of Societies 





HE newly formed iron and steel 

I division of the American So- 

ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 
which was authorized at the spring 
meeting of the society, announces its 
first national meeting to be held at 
Hotel Ohio, Youngstown, O., Nov. 10. 
C. Snelling Robinson, vice president, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., is 
chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements. 

The meeting will be one of joint 
co-operation with various sections of 
the society and engineering clubs in 
iron and steel localities. 


At the morning session, C. M. 
Phelps, director of research and tests, 
refractory fellowship, Mellon _insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, will present a paper 
on “Super Refractories,” and F. C. 
Biggert Jr., president, United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
will discuss “Developments of Four- 
High Rolling Mills.” In the after- 
noon inspection trips will be made to 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Campbell Works; Republic Iron & 
Steel Co.; Truscon Steel Co.; Car- 
negie Steel Co., Ohio Works; and 
General Fireproofing Co. 

Speakers at the banquet to be 
served in the evening will include 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board, Bethlehem Steel Corp., New 
York, and president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; 
J. A. Campbell, president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
0.; and Alex Dow, president, Detroit 
Edisun Co., Detroit. 


* * * 


Management Meeting Arranged 


The management division of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will hold its first national 


meeting at the Sagamore hotel, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., Oct. 26-27. The meet- 
ing will be under the auspices of the 
Rochester section of the society and 
the Rochester Engineering society. 
The American Management associa- 
tion is co-operating in the technical 
members will take 
part in the program. 
Fourteen papers will be presented 
at the technical “Co- 
ordinating Wage Incentives and Pro- 
duction Control,” will be the topic 
of the session on Wednesday morn- 
ing, while in the afternoon the theme 
will be “Co-ordinating Quality and 
Production Control.” On Thursday 


program and its 


an active 


sessions. 


four 
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afternoon, the general subject will 


be “Plant Location.” 


* *” * 


Preparing Industrial Platform 


Building up the planks of a plat- 
form of American industry will be the 
chief work of the National Manufac- 
turers association when it meets in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 24-26. Four- 
teen planks have been suggested and 
are as follows: Government and busi- 
ness; taxation; regulation of combina- 
tions; employment relations; trans- 
portation; immigration and natural- 
ization; international relations; tariff; 
foreign trade policies; merchant ma- 
rine; federal reserve banking system; 
waterways development; flood control 
and agriculture. 


* * * 
Fabricators Prepare for Meeting 


An unusually complete program of 
technical papers has been prepared 
for the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion which is to be held at the Caro- 





Convention Calendar 











Oct. 20-22—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Fall meeting at Mount Royal ho- 
tel, Montreal, Canada. Owen, 2443 
Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 

Oct. 24-26—National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Annual convention at Read house, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. George S. Boudinot, 50 
Church street, New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 25-29—American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Fifth annual convention at Pine- 
hurst, N. C. Charles F. Abbott, 285 Madison 
avenue, New York, is executive director. 

Oct. 26-27—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. National management meeting 
at Sagamore hotel, Rochester, N. Y. Charles 
W. Lytle, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is chairman of the management divis- 
10n,. 

Oct. 28—American Iron and Steel institute. 
Annual fall meeting at Hotel Commodore 
New York. E. A. S. Clarke, 75 West street, 
New York, is secretary. 

Nov. 1-3—American Management 
Autumn meeting at Palmer 
cago. W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey 
York, is managing director. 

Nov. 2-4—American Institute of Mining and 


association. 
House, Chi- 
street, New 


Metallurgical Engineers. Open-hearth com- 
mittee meeting at Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
Dr. H. Foster Bain, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is secretary. 

Nov. 10—American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. First meeting of iron and _ steel 
division at Hotel Ohio, Youngstown, O. 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is secretary. 

Nov. 16-17—National Founders association. 
Convention at Hotel Astor, New York. J. 
M. Taylor, 39 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 

Nov. 17-18—Personnel Research Federation. 
Conference’ at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 

York. Col. Walter V. Bingham, 40 West 

Fortieth street, New York, is director. 


* “Practical Tests of Windbracing,” by 


lina, Pinehurst, N. C., Oct. 25-29. 
papers are as follows: 


“The Proper Merchandising of Structural 
Steel,” by Karl E. Vogel, vice president, 
Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, Neb. 

“Fireproofing Structural Steel,” by Rudolph 
P. Miller, consulting engineer, New York. 

“Tensile Working Stress of Rivets,” by C. R. 
Young, professor of structural engineering 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

“Greater Safety in Building Construction,” by 
Robert D. Kohn, architect, New York. 

“Reinforced Concrete Construction,” by Alfred 
E. Lindau, president, American System of 
Reinforcing, Chicago. 


The 


Prof. Clyde 
T. Morris, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

“Steel in Residences,” by Robert Tappan, archi- 
tect and engineer, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

“Pricing Structural Steel,”” by W. R. Miller, 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co., New York. 

“Steel in Bridges,” by Dr. Ralph Modjeski, con- 
sulting bridge engineer, New York. 

“Economic Height of Buildings,” by W. C. 
Clark, economist, S. W. Straus & Co., New 
York. 

“Experiences of a Field Engineer,” by Alex- 
ander Miller and J. Keenan, field en- 
gineers, American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. 

6-6. 


Management Association To Meet 


Many subjects pertaining to man- 
agement are to be discussed at the 
annual convention of the American 
Management association, which is to 
be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Nov. 1-4. Considerable time will be 
devoted to open discussion. Among 
the papers to be presented are the 
following: 


“Prerequisites of Successful Departmental Bud- 
geting,” by W. S. Clithero, director of bud- 
gets, Armour & Co. 

“The Marketing of Sales Budget,” by Joseph 
H. Barber, assistant to president, Walworth 


Co. 

“The Financial Budget,” by Louis F. Musil, 
treasurer, Cities Service Co. 

“Maintenance and Additional Budgets,” by 
E. L. Usner, comptroller of the budget, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

“Production and Inventory Budgets,” by Thom- 
as R. Jones, assistant general manager, Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co. 

“Summary of Discussion of Departmental 
Budgeting,” by James O. McKinsey, James 
O. McKinsey & Co. 

“Discovering Junior Evecutive Talent,’ by Dr. 
W. W. Charters, professor of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

‘Creating and Maintaining Morale,” Papers on 
this subject by Arthur T. Morey, general 
manager, Commonwealth Steel Co.; K. 
Woodbridge, president, Electric Refrigeration 
Corp.; and Henry W. Cook, vice president, 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 

Sus 


Mining Congress to Convene 

The American Mining congress will 
conduct its thirtieth annual meeting 
at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
Dec. 1-3. “Mining the Keystone of 
Industry,” will be the principal theme. 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover will be one of the principal 
speakers, his subject being “Economic 
Importance of Mining to the Nation.” 


> 


Exports of wire rods from the 
United States to Brazil in July to- 
taled 10,050 pounds, according to 
department of commerce statistics. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Ward B. Perley, New President of Canadian Steel Corp. Ltd. 











AKING his first connection with 

the steel industry ads an office boy 
in 1881, his experience has been wide 
and his advancements numerous. 


HILE his headquarters are in 

Canada, just south of Detroit, he 
spends considerable time on business 
in the United States. 


FARM near Columbus, O., is main- 

tained by him and it is there that 
he finds relaxation at times from the 
press of business duties. 


HE career of Ward Barton Perley, recently 
elected president of the Canadian Steel Corp. 
Ltd., subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., as announced in the issue of Sept. 15, 
covers a span fully embracing the transition 
of iron to steel in this country. 

Born at Zanesville, O., Dec. 7, 1863, young Perley 
at the age of one year was taken to Columbus, O., 
where his parents thereafter made their residence. The 
boy was educated in the public schools and in a high 
school at Columbus. He early became accustomed to 
habits of work and, during the years that he attended 
school, spent his vacations largely in driving a delivery 
wagon for a grocer. Since his graduation from high 
school, his entire career has been devoted to the iron 
and steel industry. 

His first regular connection was with the old Frank- 
lin Iron Works Co., Columbus. He went to work for this 
company in February of 1881, first as office boy, later 
as time keeper and shipping clerk. Later he was 
appointed superintendent. The company then operated 
its blast furnace at Columbus entirely on bituminous 
coal and with native Ohio ore. The so-called Hocking 
valley block ore which had to be calcined before using 
was employed. In 1887 the Franklin Iron Works Co. 
was purchased by King, Gilbert & Warner, and Mr. 
Perley took charge of that company’s office at Columbus 
and of the sale of its output of pig iron, bar iron and 
cut nails. At that time the pig iron was sold entirely 
by fracture and there were no specifications either for 











pig iron or bar iron. In those days there was practically 
no steel output. Mr. Perley recalls the installation, by 
King, Gilbert & Warner, of a 2'%-ton bessemer con- 
verter which produced steel for making cut nails. 
This was among the early commercial steel making 
units of the country. 

In 1892 Mr. Perley went with the Cherry Valley Iron 
Works Co., Leetonia, O., taking charge of the manufac- 
ture of pig iron and bar iron. He remained with this 
company until the period of consolidations in 1899. In 
that year he joined the National Steel Co. as assistant to 
Riley Miles Gilbert, operating vice president of that 
company, with headquarters in Chicago. When _ the 
National Steel Co. was absorbed by the United States 
Steel Corp. in 1901, Mr. Perley was called to New York 
to serve as assistant to W. B. Dickson, then second 
vice president and later first vice president of the 
United States Steel Corp. In 1911, when James A. 
Farrell was elected president of the Steel corporation, 
Mr. Perley was appointed as his assistant. He served 
in that capacity until 1916. In that year the Canadian 
Steel Corp. Ltd. was organized, with the late Elbert 
H. Gary as president and with Mr. Perley as _ vice 
president and general manager. Mr. Perley at_ that 
time established his headquarters at Ojibway and has 
been located there since. 

The site owned by the Canadian Steel Corp. at Ojib- 
way comprises 2000 acres on the Detroit river. It is 
equipped with a vessel slip 2400 feet long and 200 feet 
wide. Construction of two blast furnaces was begun at 
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Ojibway and the shells and stoves were completed. At 
present the equipment of the Canadian Steel & Wire Co. 
Ltd., a subsidiary company of the United States Steel 
Corp. is being moved from Hamilton to Ojibway, where 
the company’s production will be expanded greatly. In 
addition to woven wire, as manufactured heretofore, the 
company will manufacture wire and nails, and it also 


Canada to advantage, but also is admirably situated 
for export business. Because of the location in Canada, 
products from Ojibway may be shipped to all British 
countries at preferential tariff rates. 

An unusual feature of Mr. Perley’s location is that 
while his residence and plant are in Canada, they are 
located immediately south of Detroit. This is because 





jis to be equipped 


is expected that from now on, 


an important factor in the 


with a galvanizing department. It 
Ojibway will 
importance as a steel producing center and will become 
Canadian trade. It 
only is located where it can serve eastern and central 


gain in 


not 
National 


Ojibway is on the Detroit river where it curves around 
Detroit to the southwest. 
Franklin county, O., near Columbus. 
of the American Iron and Steel 
Foreign 


Mr. Perley has a farm in 
He is a member 
institute and of the 


Trade council. 








Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








EORGE W. LLEWELLYN, dis- 
is trict manager of sales in 

Detroit of the Seneca Iron & 
Steel Co., Buffalo, has tendered his 
resignation, effective Nov. 1. He will 
maintain an office in the General 
Motors building as a manufacturer’s 
agent. 

*” * * 

S. B. Strickland has been appointed 
to the sales force of the Grinnell 
Co. Inc., Atlanta, Ga. and will cover 
the Georgia territory. 

* + & 

Carl G. Werscheid has become as- 
sociated with the Colonial Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, as assistant district man- 
ager of the St. Louis district. 

*x aa * 

R. P. Hutchinson, president and 
general manager, Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., has sailed 
for a two-month tour of France, Italy 
and Greece. 

co a a 

W. H. Finkeldey resigned as 
assistant chief of research, New Jer- 
sey Zine Co., to become associated with 
Singmaster & Breyer, New York, con- 
metallurgical 


has 


sulting chemical and 


engineers. 
oe. s. ow 

William R. Huntley has been elected 
president of the Buffalo General Elec- 
tric Co., Buffalo, succeeding Charles 
R. Huntley, whose death was an- 
nounced in IRON ‘TRADE REVIEW, issue 
of Oct. 6. 


* * * 

Edgar S. Bloom, president of the 
Western Electric Co., New York, tem- 
porarily is filling the position of 
chairman of the board of directors 
of that company until a successor 
to Charles G. duBois is appointed. 
Notice of Mr. duBois’ resignation ap- 
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peared in IRON TRADE REVIEW, issue 
of Oct. 6. 


* * * 


Andrew J. Maloney, elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., Philadelphia, as an- 
nounced briefly in IRON TRADE REVIEW 

















MALONEY 


ANDREW J. 


last week, succeeded W. J. Richards, 
who resigned June 30. Mr. Maloney 
is vice president and sales manager of 
the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Chicago. He was born in 
Girardville, Pa., in 1884, and_ ob- 
tained his first position in Philadel- 
phia in 1900. He later became traf- 
fic manager of the Whitehall Portland 
Cement Co., and abandoned his early 
desire to become a lawyer. He was 
sent to Illinois as vice president and 


sales manager of the Royal Colliery 
Co. and during his management the 
company eventually became merged 
into the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co. During the time 
elapsing between Mr. Richards’ resig- 
nation and Mr. Maloney’s election, 
Joseph Wayne Jr. has been acting as 
president. 

Robert J. Cary, Robert J. Mont- 
gomery, George H. Campbell, Joseph 
Wayne Jr., Newton H. Fairbanks and 
Leon E. Thomas have been elected 
to the board of directors of the Read- 
ing company. 

* * * 

H. F. George, formerly manager 
of the plate washer department of 
H. A. Hitner’s Sons Co., has resigned 
and formed the Aramingo Plate 
Washer Co., with office and works in 
Aramingo avenue, Philadelphia. 

* * * 

James R. Murphy, formerly with 
the SKF Industries Inc., New York, 
and the E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Triplex Machine Tool 


Co., New York. 
ok * ~ 


H. P. MecQuilkin, formerly general 
storekeeper of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, at Baltimore, has_ been 
appointed assistant purchasing agent, 
and E. W. Walther, formerly assist- 
ant to purchasing agent has been 


made general storekeeper. 
* * * 


J. V. Neubert, maintenance of way 
engineer, of the New York Central 
railroad, New York, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, maintenance 
of way. He has been employed by 
the railroad since 1899, when he 
started as a clerk. 

William A. Murray, formerly en- 
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gineer of track, succeeds Mr. Neu- 
bert as maintenance of way engi- 
neer in Buffalo and the East, and 
he in turn is succeeded by G. N. 
Edmondson, formerly division engi- 
neer of the Mohawk division. 

S. E. Armstrong has been appoint- 
ed engineer of standards. 

* * * 

P. F. McManus has been appointed 
general manager of the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern railroad, Chicago, with of- 
fices at Joliet, Ill. 

* * * 

George A. Meracher, president of 
the Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of 
America, Cleveland, has been elected 
a director of the Midland bank, of 
that city. 

* * ~*~ 

Walter J. Cummings, president of 
the Cummings Car & Coach Co., Chi- 
cago, has been elected president of 
the Chicago & West Towns Railway 
Co., Oak Park, IIl., succeeding Judge 
Willard M. McEwen, who died re- 
cently. 

* ~ * 

Henry D. Miles, president of the 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buf- 
falo, has completed a quarter of a 
century in that position and was re- 
cently presented with a bound vol- 
ume of congratulatory letters from 
his employes of more than ten years. 

* * x 

W. R. Tomlinson, formerly vice 
president of the Billings & Spencer 
Co., Hartford, Conn., has joined J. H. 
Williams & Co., Buffalo, manufactur- 
ers of drop forgings and forged tools, 
as works manager of the Buffalo 
plant. 

~ * * 

S. D. Wallace has been appointed 
Cleveland district sales manager for 
the Moltrup Steel Products Co., 
Beaver Falis, Pa., with offices at 409 
Union Trust building. The company 
formerly was represented in the 
Cleveland territory by H. D. Cushman 
Co. 

* * * 

A. B. Dettmer, formerly plant en- 
gineer for American La France Fire 
Engine Co. Inc., Elmira, N. Y., has 
been appointed works manager, Na- 
tional Tool Co., Cleveland. 

Fred Friedle, Mr. Dettmer’s assist- 
ant in his former connection also 
has joined the Tool company as assist- 
ant works manager. 

Roy Kalada, also with Mr. Dettmer 
at the Fire Engine company is fore- 
man of the machine shop of the tool 
company. 

* > * 

R. B. Dimmick has been made chief 
metallurgist of the Columbia Steel GCo., 
Butler, Pa., filling the position previ- 


ously occupied by N. L. Melville and 
Robert C. Good. The Columbia com- 
pany recently was acquired by the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O. 

™~ * * 

Charles J. Cunningham has_ been 
appointed purchasing agent of the 
General Engineering Management 
Corp., New York, operator of public 
utilities, succeeding P. H. Hammond. 

a a a 


L. K. Ramzin, director of the Ther- 
motechnical institute, Moscow, Russia, 
has come to the United States to 
study American power stations. He 
is an authority on furnace and boiler 
equipment of power plants. Profes- 
sor Ramzin is accompanied by his 
assistant, A. I. Moroz. 

* * * 


R. A. McDowell, formerly at the 
Pittsburgh office of the Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
maker of electric motors, has been 
made district manager at Cincinnati. 

C. D. Herbert, formerly with the 
Reliance company at Syracuse, has 
been made New York district man- 
ager. 

” * * 

Walter Springe, representative of 
the Heine Boiler Co. in Kansas City, 
Mo., and St. Louis territories for 25 
years, has been appointed district 
manager of the Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp., New York, in that terri- 
tory. 

R. J. Robinson has been appointed 
branch manager under Mr. Springe at 
St. Louis. 

* * > 

Richard T. Beglinger, sales engineer 
for the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Mil- 
waukee, is leaving Oct. 22 for San 
Paulo, Brazil, to be associated with 
the Brazilian Trading Co. of Rio de 
Janeiro. He expects to be absent 
at least two years. His work will 
refer principally to equipment for the 
extensive road construction program 
in Brazil. 

* * * 

Hugh Morrow, president, Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been elected president 
of the Alabama Mining institute; A. B. 
Aldridge, president, Stith Coal Co., 
vice president; and James L. David- 
son, Yolande Coal & Coke Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. Harold McDermott, of 
the New Castle Coal Co., takes a po- 
sition on board of governors, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Aldridge. 


* * * 


Charles L. Wedow has been ap- 
pointed director of sales, Superior 
Screw & Bolt Co., Cleveland, succeed- 
ing William Bates, whose death was 
announced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, is- 


sue of Oct. 13. Mr. Wedow has been 
associated with the company for a 
number of years. 
George R. Doughty has been ap. 
pointed manager of sales. 
* * ” 


Thomas Carlson has joined the en- 
gineering staff of the Casey-Hedges 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., maker of 
boilers, tanks, etc. 

7 + — 

Bayard Jones has been appointed 
advertising manager, Remington Arms 
Inc.. New York, succeeding Peter 
P. Carney, whose resignation was 
announced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, is- 
sue of Oct. 13. 

a * * 

Paul Geigenmueller has been elect- 
ed treasurer and director of the 
Monroe Steel Castings Co., Monroe, 
Mich., succeeding W. C. Curtiss, who 
has resigned. 

Carl F. Clarke has been re-elected 
president and E. B. Busby vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 

* * * 

F. von Hiller has been appointed 
to succeed L. R. Stewart as manager 
of sales of structurals and plates in 
the Buffalo district, for the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Bethlehem, Pa. He entered 
the employ of the Steel company at 
the time it took over the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. and has been the company’s 
agent for the Republic of Mexico, 
for the last seven years. 


Beehive Coke, Soft Coal 
Production Up 


Beehive coke production for the 
week ended Oct. 8 was 108,000 net 
tons, compared with 101,000 tons in 
the week preceding and 208,000 tons 
in the corresponding week of 1926, ac- 
cording to the federal bureau of 
mines. For the calendar year to date, 
output of beehive coke has been 5,- 
955,000 tons against 9,200,000 tons a 
year ago. 

Bituminous coal output in the week 
ended Oct. 8 was 10,280,000 net tons, 
an increase of 221,000 tons over the 
preceding week. Bituminous coal 
production for the calendar year to 
date is 405,314,000 tons, compared 
with 420,494,000 tons a year ago. 








A conference on engineering mate- 
rials will be held in Berlin, from 
Oct. 22 to Nov. 13. About 200 tech- 
nical papers will be presented. Three 
groups of engineering materials will 
be covered, iron and steel, nonferrous 
metals and electrical insulation ma- 
terials. More than 200 material test- 
ing machines will be shown in opera- 
tion. 
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uropean Steel Is More Active 


Large Number of Small Orders Keeping British Mills Occupied—Production 
Increases—Tin Plate Depression Worst in 40 Years—European Ex- 
port Entente Postponed—German Outlook Disquieting 


European Headquarters, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Oct. 18.—(By Radio)—A better trend in 
, the British steel market is noted, with a large 
volume of small orders for immediate delivery. 
Demand for ship plates is substantial, promising active 
operations through the winter. Prices generally are 
firm, and prospects for business are good. Railroads 
are placing large orders. The pig iron market also 
is more active, with numerous small orders, and firm 
prices. One dark spot in the picture of British indus- 
trial conditions is the depressed condition of the tin 
plate market, the worst experienced by British mills 
in 40 years. 

British pig iron production in September, 591,500 
tons, did not vary much from the output of 596,100 
tons in August. The production in July was 650,500 
tons. At the close of September 160 stacks were in blast, 
five less than on Aug. 31. 

British production of steel 


ingots and castings in- 


creased to 777,000 tons in September, from 644,500 tons 
in August. The July figure was 682,900 tons. 


British imports of iron and steel products in Septem- 
ber totaled 312,018 tons, against 286,271 tons in August 
and 336,261 tons in July. Exports in September totaled 
384,619 tons, compared with 342,405 tons in August and 
389,647 tons in July. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW’S correspondent at Paris states 
that the market outlook is more hopeful. Most of the 
French mills are sufficiently occupied, and prices are 
expected to rise if the international export entente is 
formed as contemplated. Belgian steel exports are more 
active, except those to Great Britain. Prices are on a 
much firmer basis. 

Berlin reports the outlook for German mills is darken- 
ing, with severe competition from Belgian bars and 
British pig iron. Negotiations for European export 
entente have been postponed temporarily due to Belgian 
demands which are regarded as unacceptable. The wire 
nail syndicate is reported to have been dissolved. 


British Rebate Fails To Stop Steel Imports 


iron is 


NDON, Sept. 30.—(European 
Scotland at £3 


] O 
Staff Service) .—Improvement 
recently noted in the British 
iron and steel trades has ex- 
tended to the pig iron export market, 
inquiries from abroad for good quali- 
ties having increased and resulted in 
orders. Middlesbrough foundry pig 


Current Iron 


price. British 


offered for export and to 
5s ($15.75). 
German pig iron recently has been 
offered at Middlesbrough at the same 
consumers 
pay £3 7s 6d ($16.35) and in this 
respect they have to pay more than 
Scottish competitors. 


and Steel Prices of Europe 


tonnage of new orders for continental 
iron. now is small. Italy is meeting 
more of her own requirements. 

In the steel export market the posi- 
tion of Great Britain continues un- 
satisfactory in view of the low prices 
quoted by continental producers. Re- 
bates offered to users of British steel 


Some 


have to 


However, the 


British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of peta pe Sete 
E tober 17 a Tons Metric Tons Aetric Tons etric Tons 
ixchange, Oc K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port a Dispatch—By Cable North Sen Tent 
PIG IRON £sd £ed fe 4 £sd ona 
P . Middlesbrough; tScotch 
F dry No. 3, Sili A er $15.83 3 5 OF $14.12 218 0 $14.12 2180 $14.61 3 00 7 
pitt Dee Beet eases foe ; 14.61 3 00 14.61 3 00 14.61 3 00 foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
DUNNE So ico kacdakoces oss skews 18.26 3 15 Of 13.38 270 13.88 2170 14.61 3 00 mer; (2) Longway. British 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0020,05;.....5.. 18.02 3 140 21.81 555* dh anien et 17.05 3100 export furnace coke £0 13s 0d 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL ($3.17) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 
aR SE errr E Ee rn ae $28.00 5150 $20.45 4 40 $20.70 4 50 $21.18 4 70 nese £18 Ils 3d ($90.40) de- 
8 ee Sree reps ce ea 47.48 715 0 26.79 5 16:9 26.79 5100 26.79 5100  jivered Atlantic seaboard, duty 
FINISHED STEEL paid. German ferromanganese 
INN. ig wis ve KES Re one VRS TOSS $37.74 7150 $31.05 6 7:6 $31.05 6 76 $31.05 6 76 £15 0s Od ($73.05) f. o. b. 
NIE NER i d.5io'0'si's 4b Od bale @ meine en 1. 58e- 45 5 0 1.02c 4130 1.02c 4130 1.06¢c 4160 . . : 
I NO «sw allanhvaveo ian wie 0 01% | 55 7 2.6 1.00c 4 70 1.00c¢ 4 80 1.0le 4120 The equivalent apg = 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.7lc 7176 1.320 6 00 1.3lc 5 19 0 1.32c 6 0 Q Americancurrency arein dollars 
Sheets, black, 24 gage. DE peter 2.39c 11 OO 2.00c 9 20 2 .00¢ 9 20 2.86c 13 00 per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.. 3.04c 14 00 3.96c 18 00 3.71c 2,850* 3.74¢ 17 00 finished steel and rails; finished 
Bands and strips. .............seeeeere 2.28 10 10 O 1.16 ; 5 6 1. 16 5... -§..0 1.49c-615 0 - 3 , 
EE co cae 60 bk 2a ie Win Om ate 2.12¢c 9150 Ase 7’ 2-6 1.57c 7°26 1.60c 7 50. Steel is quoted in cents per 
Galvanized wire, base..............2005: 3.04c 14 00 2. O4¢ > 0 2-99 bes Bs . 9 100 _ pound and tin plate in dollars 
EN WORE SS <6 sie ibs pane sceSe wien 2.83c 13 OO 1.73c 7176 1.73c 7176 .J6¢ 8 00 per box. British quotations are 
) : 3 ) ( ‘ odes en A $ 6.82 1 48 2 
Tia ee, base box 108 pounds.......... $4.38 0180 ( a lege Pe dees tantly ana 
France : French, Belgian, Luxemburg 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Francs Marks and German are for basic- 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $16.44 5 #% $16.50 420(2) $17.10 615 $17.02 74 bessemer steel. 
Basic DOR ois vee rw ether sng hae o<ae® : 17.88 455 l 15.71 565 19.3 R4 _ 
RE OND Sa clo @ia's 6.0 6-86416,0'0'8 # 4m 0.0 6.005 Bs 013 0 6.68 170 5.14 185 4.95 21. 5¢ 
IS Scie piaken Ck eee aeweedd vi 28.00 5 18 0 19.65 500 21.96 790 25.88 112.50 
ES ES Err eer reer 1.74¢c 8 00 1.47c 7 1.43c 1,100 1.46c 140 
SS ee re ere 1.63c 7100 1.05c 555 1.13« 870 1.40c 134 
se ec ws aa a asen eae bce eM 1.65¢ 7 126 1.0lc 530 1.11¢ 850 i.o7e ¥oa 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank. 1.84c 8 76 1.32c 695 1.40c 1,080 1.55¢ 149 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.............0000: 2.50c 11 10 0 2. 32¢ 1,290 2.21c 1,700 2.29¢ 220 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated. . 3.04c 14 00 t.O5c 2,250 3.71c 2,850 3.65c 350 
Sg RS SED Aree SO ee 2.12c 9150 1.71lc 900 2.15¢ 1,650 2.03c 195 
EE BURG S 6 500005 sewed avase 2.28 10 10 0 1.35¢ 710 1.33c 1,020 1.6lc 154 
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in the British Isles is not yet suffi- 
cient to bar imports. Continental 
bars reached Birmingham at £5 15s 
($27.90) and beams at £5 17s 6d 
($28.50), or more than 20s ($4.85) 
per ton less than the British domestic 
price. Wherever the quality of con- 
tinental steel can meet the desired 
requirements, the continent undoubted- 
ly has the advantage of price. Ex- 
port demand for British steel is 
poor and the volume of business is at 
a low ebb. 

German activities in export mar- 
kets have somewhat increased. On 
the other hand, the Germans com- 
plain of foreign competition in their 
own market and are endeavoring to 
meet it by offering quicker deliveries. 
Reports from France, Belgium and 
Luxemburg show little improvement. 
Business is dull and efforts by pro- 
ducers to obtain profitable prices are 
of no avail. In France particularly, 
export business has considerably di- 
minished during the past weeks and 
many works are out for orders. Two 
blast furnaces at the Hauts Four- 
neaux de Saulnes, near Longwy, have 
been blown out. These stacks were 
used for producing pig iron for ex- 
port. What little business is avail- 
able is competed for keenly and re- 
sulting prices leave no margin of 
profit. It is hoped distribution of 
rail orders for South America, which 
is expected soon, will improve the 
position of the mills. Belgians re- 
cently have obtained an order for’ 50 
fruit cars for South African ,rail- 
roads. Generally speaking, pros- 
pects of the near future as regards 
continental export trade are not 
bright. Demand is not sufficient to 
absorb tonnages of iron and steel pro- 
duced, and in view of this fact de- 
cision of the steel entente to main- 
tain the production limit at its pres- 
ent level is disappointing. 


Luxemburg Output Best 
Since 1913 


Brussels, Sept. 28.— (European 
Staff Service)—Iron and steel pro- 
duction of Luxemburg during August 
reached the highest marks since 1913. 
It included 229,089 tons of basic bes- 
semer, 7387 tons of foundry and 
1762 tons of various other pig irons. 
The August output of steel was com- 
posed of 214,389 tons of basic bes- 
semer, 935 tons of open-hearth and 
536 tons of electric steel. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures for the 
first eight months of 1927, compared 
with the monthly averages of the 
three preceding years and 1913, in 


metric tons: 
Steel ingots 


Mon. ave Pig iron and castings 
BNET. wha deecsateanesiseceeshindchance 212,320 111,355 
EE sree oeiere ome 179,765 157,340 
ue TTS IRE 173,855 
BED: | Sicessaacliceedenbecetnabebicepsnods 209,295 186,980 
1927 
UNNI. SchiochvinchSvinidcmdpauainiehipaevine 227,707 195,334 
"e 7 184,177 

203,007 
206,046 
210,176 
203,203 
202,987 
215,860 





French Tonnage Larger 


Paris, Sept. 28.—(European Staff 
Service)—Output of pig iron in 
France during August was slightly 
greater than in July. It included 
602,476 tons of basic bessemer, 122,- 
180 tons of foundry, 23,833 tons of 
gray forge, 23,534 tons of special 
grades and 1460 tons of acid besse- 
mer pig iron. 

August output of steel was com- 
posed of 494,970 tons of basic bes- 
semer, 185,347 tons of open-hearth, 
7804 tons of electric, 4999 tons of 
acid bessemer and 909 tons of cru- 


Fall Revival Lacking 


ARIS, Sept. 30.—(European 

Staff Service)—The market con- 

tinues dull and revival of busi- 

ness generally expected at the fall 
season has not yet made itself felt. 
All branches of French industry and 
trade are affected by this period of 
calm. Iron and steel industries are 
particularly hit by the policy of de- 
liveries-in-kind which has been re- 
sumed for some time with Germany. 
From a general financial point of 
view, this policy is favorable to 
French interests but it works against 
the productivity of French heavy in- 
dustries. 

Export trade is no more satisfac- 
tory than home business. Therefore, 
astonishment greeted the decision of 
the steel entente to maintain produc- 
tion of raw steel for fourth quarter 
at the same level as for third quar- 
ter. This seems to work against 
the very object of the entente, which 
was to regulate production in accord- 
ance with demand, since at present it 
is not doubted that France, Belgium, 
Luxemburg and even Germany are 
producing too much steel. The peak 
of German production was _ reached 
in August and since the4 reports in- 
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dicate that business is slowing down 
and German competition on export 
markets is reappearing. Detailed re- 
sults of the Luxemburg meeting are 
not yet known in full, but it is be- 
lieved the Germans have applied 
either for an increased quota or for 
a decrease in their penalty for excess 
production, and that this demand has 
been partly met owing to desire on 
the part of other members to reach 
later an agreement on the question 
of selling syndicates. It is reported 
that the penalty which German plants 
will incur for excess production in 
their own market has now been re- 
duced to $1 per ton. 

The hematite pig iron association 
in France has been renewed for an- 
other three months. An agreement 
also has been reached among pro- 
ducers of foundry pig iron in France, 
Belgium and Luxemburg, and France 
has been granted a quota of exports 
into Belgium, which for. October cor- 
responds to the tonnage exported in 
August and September. The price of 


cible steel. Of this output 681,680 
tons were steel ingots and 12,349 
tons were steel castings. The follow- 
ing table gives figures for the first 
eight months of 1927, compared with 
the monthly averages of the three 
preceding years and 1913, in metric 


tons: 
Steel ingots 


Mon. ave Act. Furn. Pigiron and castings 
err 433,900 390,580 
BIE Rekdcicapine.. ‘ecais 641,085 575,025 
BN cabsvcedsvens: + conics 707,840 620,540 
RUNG prencccabesy) “sates 782,745 698,855 
1927 
ETE rangh sosetars 147 804,924 673,462 
OS eee 146 716,315 627,973 
March _........ 145 801,020 703,915. 
| reer 146 773,914 680,521 
ee 146 794,175 711,874 
Oe ee 143 746,644 671,907 
Le: 143 769,095 676,864 
IRR. sctareeness 142 773,483 694,029 


London, Sept. 28.—(Kuropean Staff 
Service)—Board of trade returns for 
August give the average British ex- 
port prices per gross ton for a cer- 
tain number of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. These are compiled from actual 
contracts which were made _ several 
months ago and this accounts for the 
difference between these quotations 
and the base prices regularly quoted 
in our columns. 

Compared with those prevailing in 
August, 1926, prices generally were 
lower, except for ferromanganese and 
carbon billets. Compared with those 
prevailing in July this year, prices 
were generally lower, except for 
foundry pig iron, ferromanganese and 
earbon billets. 

AUGUST, 1927 


S° 2 
Foundry pig iron... 4 9 6 21.70 
Ferromanganese — ......cc.cccceeeee 13 2 0 63.55 
Cero: BUGIS  mcrccivsccrscnesecses 19 a 92.55 
RIED = _ \ccbemcseccinstinapeassebeiacoepsices 8 5 6 40.15 
Galvanized sheets . .............. 16 18 9 82.15 
RUUD. dniecbceineviausucicvusnness ; Be (8.4 100.90 
PRED ~. .steseannsvdneascvenvasacesbinnadetinés 10 0 0 48.50 


in France 


foundry pig iron in France has been 
reduced to 420 francs ($16.40) per 
metric ton, Longwy parity. Semi- 
phosphorus pig iron is quoted at 455 
frances ($17.80). Hematite prices 
have been maintained at the previous 
level. The export price of foundry 
pig iron remains at about £3 
($14.55). Rolling mills have ordered 
small tonnages of blooms and billets, 
2-inch billets being sold at about 
475 francs ($18.60). 

Books of many mills are practically 
void and orders for export are be- 
ing sought. At the Brussels iron and 
steel exchange Sept. 28 French mills 
underquoted Belgians for beams by 
ls (24.00c) per ton, but orders taken 
were only for small tonnages. Mer- 
chant bars in France are around 550 
francs ($21.50). Plates are 715 
francs ($27.90). There is no im- 
provement in wire products and com- 
petition is keen among makers of 
wire nails for even small business. 
The price of wire rod in France is 
725 ($28.30), Thionville parity, but 
German rod enters France under the 
deliveries-in-kind regulations at 630 
francs ($24.65) for bessemer and 
720 francs ($28.10) for open hearth. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








Birmingham, Ala., M. W. Bush, 
president, has started produc- 
tion in its new battery of 49 Koppers 
This will increase production 


\ LABAMA BY-PRODUCTS CORP., 


ovens. 

from 1000 to 2000 tons per day, 
the new battery having the same 
capacity as 100 ovens in the older 
plant. The company owns coal mines 
in the vicinity of its plant. It also 
has beehive ovens to meet demand 


from that type of coke. 


* Bo rt 
patie MFG. CO., Chicago, re- 
cently incorporated, has engaged 
in the manufacture of brass pumps, 
window cleaners and other devices. 

* * ok 
ARPER-WYMAN MFG. CO., Chi- 
cago, recently incorporated, has 

engaged in the manufacture of special 
P. S. Harper 
presi- 


gas cocks for gas stoves, 


is president, K. Wyman vice 
dent, J. J. Toomey 


A. C. Armstrong 


treasurer and 


secretary. 


DEAL ELECTRIC & FIXTURE 

WORKS, Chicago, has reor- 
ganized recently and has removed to 
714 West Seventy-ninth street. M. J. 
Leonard has been elected president and 


been 


treasurer and H. G. Woolridge vice 
president and secretary. 
* * * 

OOKE ELECTRIC REFRIGERA- 


TION CO., 14 North Green street, 
Chicugo, recently organized with $1,- 
250,000 capital, will start production 


of household refrigeration units in 
a short time, its plant being prac- 
tically completed. The units will be 


of one-sixth and one-twentieth ton 


capacity. 


ULBERRY METAL STAMPING 

WORKS, Newark, N. J., was in- 
corporated recently to continue the 
business formerly ‘conducted as a 
partnership under the same name. It 
type of garage 
Rimmelspacher 


is specializing in a 
holder. Joseph 
is president, George M. Herpich treas- 


door 


urer and E. Herpich secretary. 
ORD CHAIN BLOCK CO., Phila- 
delphia, recently bought jointly by 
A. P. VanSchaick and W. M. Wheeler 
of the American Chain Co., has ar- 
ranged with the Manley Mfg. Co. to 
handle the automotive 


its sales in 
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field. Under the new ownership fa- 
cilities have been provided to in- 
crease production to allow enlarge- 
ment of its sales field, which has 
been purely industrial. 


Steel Man Leaves Much 
to Institutions 


Among numerous bequests’ of the 
will of the late Robert Forsyth, Chi- 
cago, consulting engineer and pioneer 
steelworks engineer and_ executive, 
who died Sept. 11, is one for about 
$460,000 to the John Crerar technical 
library, Chicago. The library is given 
$20,000 outright and what remains 
of the estate after twelve other be- 
quests are provided for, according 
to the document just filed. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, of 


New York, is given $100,000, and 
the Glenwood memorial _ training 
school of Chicago, and the Chicago 


Institute of Art are bequeathed $10,- 
000 each. Other bequests are to St. 
Luke’s hospital, Presbyterian hospi- 
tal, Children’s Memorial hospital, and 
the Orphans’ home, all of Chicago. 
Besides individual bequests to several 
relatives and former employees, $20,- 
000 assigned to the Church 
home at Troy, N. Y. Mr. Forsyth 
left an estate estimated at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 


also is 


Sintered Ore Output Is 
6000 Tons Monthly 


Reading, Pa., Oct. 18.—Produc- 
tion from the Dwight-Lloyd sintering 
plant which was installed at the Key- 
stone furnace of the Reading Iron 
Co., Reading, late last year now is at 
the rate of 6000 to 7000 tons of sin- 
tered ore a month. The sinter is be- 


ing consumed in the Keystone fur- 
nace and also in the Hokendauqua 


furnace of the Thomas Iron Co., sub- 
sidiary of the Reading Iron Co. In- 
cidentally, whether both of these fur- 
naces will be continued in operation 
depends on pig iron market condi- 
tions. 

At its Richard mine in New Jersey, 
the Reading company has effected im- 
provements in its concentrating mills 
whereby the ore is more finely 
crushed. As a result, more of the 


impurities are being removed. One 
notable result is that the phosphorus 
content of the ore is appreciably re- 
duced. Ore shipments from the Rich- 
ard mine to the furnaces at Reading 
and Hokendauqua now are averaging 
64 per cent in metallic content. 


Now Rules Alsimin Is an 


Aluminum Alloy 


Washington, Oct. 18.—E. W. Camp, 
commissioner of customs, has sent a 
communication to the collector of cus- 
toms at New York in which he in- 
structs the latter to assess duty on 
alsimin under paragraph 374 of the 
tariff act instead of under paragraph 
302 as previously instructed by the 
bureau. 

The bureau in June, 1926, classified 
alsimin under paragraph 302 as an 
alloy used in the manufacture of steel. 
Domestic manufacturers contended, 
however, that alsimin is a silico alum- 
inum alloy produced in electric fur- 
naces. Due to this protest the bu- 
reau has changed its former ruling 
and left the importers to take the 
matter into court if they are not 
satisfied with the decision. 


Enlarging Nash Plants 


Expenditure of $1,200,000 in the 
enlargement of factories and mills of 
the Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
and affiliated corporations has been 
authorized. Work has been started 
on a five-story addition to the plant 
of the Seaman Body Corp. at Mil- 
waukee, controlled by Nash interests, 
to cost $450,000. The Seaman-Dun- 
ning Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., furnishing 
dimension stock to the Seaman Mil- 
waukee works, will be enlarged at a 
cost of $350,000. The Racine, Wis., 
factory, manufacturing the Nash 
small car, the standard six, will re- 
ceive extensions to plant and equip- 
ment costing $500,000. All of the 
new facilities are to be ready by the 
end of the year. 


The first American blast furnace 
to use a bell and hopper was an an- 
thracite stack in eastern Pennsylvania 
known as the Merion. This was in 
1868. 
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Obituaries 


president of the Columbia Steel 

& Shafting Co., Carnegie, Pa., 
and treasurer of its affiliated selling 
organization, Edgar T. Ward’s Sons 
Co., Newark, N. J. died Oct. 14 in 
Philadelphia. He was one of the 
well known steel men of the country, 
particularly in the Pittsburgh district, 
his ancestors being pioneers in that 
industry. His grandfather was one of 
the founders of the Brown-Bonnell 
Iron Co., which later became one of 
the units of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. Mr. Brown 
became affiliated with the Brown- 
Bonnell organization and continued 
with the Republic company after its 
absorption until 1912, when he joined 
the Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. 
in an official capacity. He has been 
one of its officers and directors since 
as well as being treasurer of the 
Ward’s Sons company. He was a 
member of the Union and Duquesne 
clubs, the Pittsburgh Athletic asso- 
ciation, the American Iron and Steel 
institute, and the Society of Automo- 


tive Engineers. 
* * a 


Bo oresia L. BROWN, 50, first vice 


C. B. Endslow, assistant secretary 
and treasurer, Ohio Seamless Tube 
Co., Shelby, O., died recently. 

* ~ * 

Edward Landers, 77, retired tool 
manufacturer of Terra Haute, Ind., 
died recently at his home in _  In- 
dianapolis. 

* . co 

J. Bruce Gibson, 56, treasurer of 
the Sumner Iron Works and a stock- 
holder in the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co., Everett, Wash., died at his home 
there Oct. 9. 

* + * 

Charles R. Shupe, secretary of the 
Challenge Machinery Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich., died Oct. 6 at Milwau- 
kee. He became associated with the 
Challenge company following a con- 
nection with the Racine Hardware & 
Mfg. Co. He was born in St. George, 
Canada, in 1866. 

a * ~ 

Frank G. Waddell, 81, retired, at 
one time secretary and director of the 
Columbus Bolt Works, Columbus, O., 
for 30 years, died at his home at Co- 
lumbus recently. He started in the 
bolt manufacturing business in Green- 
field, O., in 1870, and three years later 
became identified with the Columbus 
company, moving to that city where 
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he lived since. During the Civil war 
Mr. Waddell worked as a telegraph 
operator for the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, and was made railroad and 
express agent at the close of the war. 
He resigned his offices with the Co- 
lumbus Bolt works in 1903 and fol- 
lowing that was president of the 
Franklin Ice Co. for 15 years. 
* * * 

John Jacob Kinzer, 62, Wildwood, 
Pa., superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Brake Shoe Co. and formerly a mem- 
ber of the Kinzer & Jones Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, died Oct. 15. He was 
born in Pittsburgh, a son of the late 
John J. Kinzer, and lived in that city 
all his life. He was an inventor and 
originated a patent on which the 
Brake Shoe company operated. 

* * a 

Charles E. White, 71, prominently 
associated with the Deere & Mansur 
Co., Moline, Ill., maker of agricul- 
tural implements, for more than 35 
years, died recently at his home at 
Moline. Mr. White joined the Deere 
& Mansur interests in 1882, and ex- 
cept for a term of years with the 
Sylvan Works, Moline, steel reroller, 
was with the company continuously. 
He retired in 1917, having served as 
superintendent since 1903. 

« . * 

Edwin 8S. Church, former president 
of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Cleveland, maker of ore loading, coke 
oven, mining and other heavy ma- 
chinery, died recently in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Church, served as president of the 
company from 1917 until 1926. He 
was succeded in that year by J. H. 
Bode, who now holds the presidency. 
Mr. Church was elected president of 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. in 
February, 1$17. He resigned Oct. 20, 
1925, to accept the position of chair- 
man of the board. From this he 
resigned in February, 1926. Mr. 
Church was associated with the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. interests, 
and before that with the enterprise 
of Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
banker, previous to his Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan affiliation. 


Oppose 5-Day Week 


St. Louis, Oct. 18.—Opposition to 
the 5-day work week adopted by three 
building unions in St. Louis and pro- 
posed for all other unions is declared 
by the Master Builders’ association 


and the Associated Building Interest, 
comprising 450 contractors who em- 
ploy 90 per cent of the city’s build- 
ing labor. It is claimed that genera] 
contractors operating under closed 
shop agreements would find it stil] 
more difficult to compete with con. 
tractors on an open shop basis. 


St. Louis Company Seeks 
Rate Readjustments 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—Producers and 
consumers of pig iron in a number of 
districts are showing considerable in- 
terest in the outcome of the case in 
which the St. Louis Gas & Coke Co.,, 
Granite City, Ill., is seeking a read- 
justment of pig iron freight rates in 
central freight association and other 
freight territory. 

A hearing held in Chicago recently, 
presided over by Examiner Howell, of 
the interstate commerce commission, 
was postponed indefinitely after a two- 
day session. The St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Co., now the St. Louis Gas & 
Coke Co., in docket No. 19699, attacks 
pig iron freight rates, all-rail and by 
barge, from the South, and all-rail 
from Chicago, Milwaukee, Mayville, 
Wis., and Duluth to all points in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio river 
and Missouri river crossings. 

W. D. Curran, vice president of the 
company, testified the consumption of 
pig iron in the St. Louis district had 
been considerably reduced by the un- 
usual increase in the use of scrap iron. 
Of the production of 450,000 tons of 
pig iron annually by his company, 
Mr. Curran said only 200,000 tons was 
shipped into the St. Louis district, 
with an approximate total consump- 
tion in that district of 300,000 tons. 

Those opposing the relief say that 
an analysis of the first-class-rate per- 
centage suggested shows that prac- 
tically all rates would be increased, at 
least from the northern furnaces, if 
uniformity in western territory was 
to be brought about. This increase, 
they say, would be from 17 cents a 
gross ton to 94 cents. The rate to 
Peoria, Ill., it was pointed out, would 
be advanced 40 cents from both Chi- 
cago and Granite City; to Burling- 
ton, Iowa, 64 cents from Chicago 
and Granite City; to Edwards- 
ville, Ill., 44 cents from Chicago and 
51 cents from Granite City; to the 
Tri-Cities, 43 cents from Chicago and 
74 cents from Granite City, and nu- 
merous other increases. 





Locomotives in need of repair on 
Sept. 1 totaled 8502, or 13.9 per cent 
of the number on line, a decrease of 
33 locomotives under the best previous 
record established Aug. 1 of this year. 
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Business in October Still Proves Disappoint- 
ing as Little Pick-up Is Noted—Buying 
Done Chiefly in Small Lots 











extremely spotty and while some districts 
are showing slight improvements over Sep- 
At any rate, the 
October business is considerably below that antici- 
pated. Thus far the tool exposition seems to be 
cutting little figure in the going business. 
consist largely of one and two units at a time. 


1% HE machine tool and equipment market is 


tember, others report decreases. 


New York, Oct. 18.—While devoid 
of large orders the eastern machine 
tool market is showing more life than 
a week ago. Inquiry is better and 
orders are more numerous. Sellers, 
in fact, are encouraged over the fact 
that demand is of such general char- 
acter. 

A recent buyer of several machines 
is the Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, 
N. Y. Intertype Co., Brooklyn, is 
expected to come into the market 
within the next few weeks for equip- 
ment for a new plant to be erected 
at Harrison, N. Y. As noted ih last 
week’s issue, a contract for 1200 tons 
of structural steel has been let for 
this project. The company has in- 
stalled a number of new machines at 
its Brooklyn plant within the past 
year, but while equipment at this 
plant will be moved to Harrison, it 
is understood that a_ substantial 
amount of additional machinery will 
have to be purchased. New York 
Central has issued further inquiries 
for two or three machines, including 
a 24-inch shaper. Little else is noted 
in the way of railroad demand, al- 
though two or three projects are ac- 
tive, which likely will result in some 
fair buying later. Niles Gear Co. has 
closed on four vertical reduction gear 
units for a company in Cleveland. 
Interest is manifested in the placing 
this week of two 50-ton cranes for 
the Harmon, N. Y., shops of the New 
Yor:: Central railroad. It is under- 
stood, however that machinery for 
these shops will not be placed until 
after the first of the year. Overhead 
crane salesmen are interested in a re- 
port of a’ pending list of twelve 60- 
ton handpower cranes, each equipped 
with two 30-ton trolleys, for export. 


Endicott Forging & Mfg. Co., En- 
dicott, N. Y., has awarded a contract 
for an addition to its forge plant 
and has ordered a board drop ham- 
mer, three presses, a butt welder, a 
bridge crane, two electric hoists and 
a monorail system. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—The machine 
tool inquiry rate has fallen off in- 
stead of increasing, and the trade 
thereby is much disappointed since a 
pick-up in demand was expected for 
this period. The only list pending 
is that of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., buying otherwise being 
confined to single pieces of equipment 
and in most cases these machines all 
are small. Carnegie Steel Co. is about 
ready to place contracts for coal- 


andling equipment at Duquesne, in- 
cluding 


coal larries, breakers, ete. 


few weeks. 


Orders 


Crane inquiries are few and far be- 


tween. 

Chicago, Oct. 18.—While the vol- 
ume of machine tool business this 
month is forging ahead of the Sep- 
tember volume, sales and inquiries are 
not up to earlier expectations. Buy- 
ing during the week has been of a 
miscellaneous character, and _ while 
resulting in a fair volume of in- 
dividual orders, the tools placed large- 
ly were for minor requirements. One 
of the Chicago district steel mills has 
purchased a 72-inch planer that has 
been on inquiry for some time, and 
a Michigan paper mill has ordered 
a 24-inch x 8-foot planer. Reports 
are that one of the other steel mills 
in the district may put out an in- 
quiry later for several planers. In- 
quiries are for scattered items. Among 
these is an inquiry from the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad for 
several grinders. Specialty tools are 
quiet. Price cutting continues where 
heavy competition is involved. Buy- 
ing of used tools is scattered. 

Worcester, Mass., Oct. 18.—Machine 
tool buying shows improvement. 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 














iwo 50-ton electric cranes, each equipped with 
a 5-ton auxiliary, for shops of New York 
Central railroad, Harmon, N. Y., to Shaw 
Crane Works. 

Two 2-ton electric hoists, one bridge crane 
and one monorail system for Endicott Forg- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Endicott, N. Y.; order 
placed but builders not named. 

Among single orders were: 25 or 30-ton lo- 
comotive crane for Aluminum Co. of Ameri- 
ca, Pittsburgh, for shipment to Tennessee, 

awarded to Ohio Locomotive Crane Co.; 6- 

ton 2-hook crane for Westinghouse Electric 

& Mfg. Co., St. Louis, to Northern Engi- 

neering Works; 40-ton trolley with 10-ton 

auxiliary for Top works, United Engineering 

& Foundry Co., Youngstown, O., to Alliance 

Machine Co.; 10-ton crane for Homestead 

works, Carnegie Steel Co., Munhall, Pa., to 

Morgan Engineering Co.; 200-foot monorail 

system equipped with electric hoists for ware- 

house in Jersey City, N. J., to New Jersey 

Foundry & Machine Co.; 3-ton handpower 

crane for installation in Hackensack, N. J., 

awarded through dealer in New York to 

New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co.; 30- 

ton standard locomotive crane for New Eng- 

land quarry, to McMyler-Interstate Co. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











5-ton electric crane for Inland Steel Co., In- 
diana Harbor, Ind.; bids asked. This is in 
addition to a 5-ton crane previously noted as 
pending. 
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Dexter Folder Co. recently purchased several ma- 
chines and the Intertype Co. will enter the mar- 
ket for equipment for a new plant within the next 
Endicott Forging & Mfg. Co. has 
placed orders for a hammer, three presses and a 
welder, in addition to crane equipment. 
buying is coming from the automobile industry. 
Crane equipment is moving slowly. 


Little 


Specifications are more numerous and 
of a varied character. While large 
lists by any one buyer have not been 
placed, there are more interests tak- 
ing tools. Textile machine builders 
are active, several units being placed 
this week. There is an improvement 
in the call for bench tools and 
smaller hand units. Parts are ac- 
tive and the improvement in grinding 
machinery continues. 

Cleveland, Oct. 18.—The past week 
has been a dull one in tool sales, but 
the last two days have shown some 
improvement. The sales volume is 
proving exceedingly disappointing, 
particularly on the heels of the en- 
thusiasm shown at the recent ma- 
chine tool exposition here. Miscel- 
laneous lines of equipment is mov- 
ing better. Detroit is a small factor 
in business, with the autotomtive 
industry running at a reduced rate. 


Crane Orders Decline 


During September 


New York, Oct. 18.—Electric over- 
head crane inquiries during Sep- 
tember fell off, quotations having been 
made on 228 cranes as compared with 
276 in August. There was also a re- 
duction in the total tonnage capacity, 
the amount being 2507 tons against 
3508% tons. The largest number of 
cranes figured on in any one month 
so far this year was in April, when 
376 cranes, with a total of 5523% 
tons capacity, were estimated. 

New orders in September declined 
in number of cranes involved, but 
showed a substantial increase in dol- 
lar value. Eighty-five cranes were 
placed, with a value of $683,855.64, as 
against 105 cranes placed in August, 
with a total value of $483,029. 

Shipments declined both in number 
and in value, 79 cranes, with a total 
valuation of $653,476, being shipped 
as against 105 cranes, with a total 
value of $728,608.05 in the preceding 
month. The total tonnage capacity 
of shipments in September was 1830 
tons, as compared with 1331% tons in 
August. 

Unfilled orders at the end of Sep- 
tember involved 289 cranes, with a to- 
tal tonnage capacity of 4255 tons and 
a total valuation of $2,272,600.98. This 
compares with 287 cranes, with a to- 
tal tonnage capacity of 4759% tons 
and a valuation of $2.277,809.34. 


Coke pig iron first was made in 
this country in 1819 at the Bear stack 
then located in Armstrong county, Pa. 
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Labor Disputes This Year 
Fewest Since 1915 


New York, Oct. 18.—Labor disputes 
resulting in either strikes or lock- 
outs in the first seven months of 
1927 amounted to 527. This is the 
least number of labor disputes - re- 
corded by the United States bureau 
of labor statistics for the first seven 
months of any year since 1915. It 
represents a decline of nearly 2000 
from the high point reached in 1917. 
In the first seven months of 1926, 
there were 645 disputes as against 
799 in the same months of 1925. 
With the exception of a fewer num- 
ber of disputes in 1922 and in 1924 
than in the years immediately fol- 
lowing them, the decline has been 
continuous since 1917. Since 1924, 
the decline has trended more sharply 
downward than at any time in the 
past 12 years. 

Analyzing the figures the National 
Industrial Conference board says an 
indication of the trend in wage rates 


is revealed by the fact that in 61 
of 113 disputes in which a settle- 
ment has been effected increases were 
granted in 38 instances. Decreases 
were accepted in five, while in 18 
cases the wage rate remained the 
same. The majority of increases 
were allowed in the building trades 
which were responsible for 25 out 
of 38. 


Timken Buys Control of 
World Distribution 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., and M. B. U. Dewar, London, 
Eng., have, together, purchased from 
Vickers, Ltd., all of the capital stock 
of British Timken, Ltd. This purchase 
gives Timken complete control, 
throughout the world, of the manu- 
facture and sale of its bearings. 

Mr. Dewar, who now assumes ac- 
tive management of British Timken 
affairs, was until recently managing 
director of the Metropolitan Car- 
riage, Waggon & Finance Co., Ltd., 


Birmingham, Eng., and he was algo 
a member of the industrial manage. 
ment board of Vickers, Ltd. 

The Birmingham plant of British 
Timken, Ltd., is being enlarged, and 
much new machinery and equipment 
has been installed. Officials of Brit- 
ish Timken, Ltd., are now at Canton, 
O., making final arrangements for 
the immediate establishment of fae. 
tories in France and Germany. 

British Timken, Ltd. has been op- 
erating for many years under license 
from the Timken Roller Bearing Co, 


Shinbuilding Plant To Bi 
Sold at Auction 


Property of the McDougall-Duluth 
Shipbuilding Co., Duluth, valued at 
$500,000 will be sold at auction Oct. 
20-21. The equipment offered includes 
electric motors, punches and _ shears, 
cranes, derricks, locomotives, etc. The 
company recently went into liquida- 
tion. Auctioneers will be Samuel L, 
Winternitz and Michael Tauber. 





eC LIN TI C-MARSHALL 
M CO., Pittsburgh, steel fa- 

bricator and engineer, has 
bought a large interest in the 
Broderick Steel Frame _ Corp., 
which will be known as the Steel 
Frame House Co., with head of- 
fices at Pittsburgh. The steel 
frame unit system for domestic 
construction was invented’ by 
John C. Broderick, president of 
the Broderick Steel Frame Corp. 

+ * * 

Gilbert Mfg. Co., Aberdeen, 
S. D., has moved its plant and 
general offices to Stillwater, Minn. 

cd a co 


Marion Shovel Co., Marion, 
O., has moved its southern head- 
quarters from Atlanta, Ga., to 
510 Martin building, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

* * * 

King Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, has moved its offices and 
manufacturing operations into its 
new plant at 2717 North Ash- 
land avenue. 

* as ~ 

North American Car Corp. has 
leased the oil terminal of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas rail- 
road, at Galveston, Tex., and 
through its subsidiary, Gulf 
States Terminal & Transport Co., 





Industrial Business Changes 


is operating the plant in con- 
junction with its export terminal 
at New Orleans, built last year. 


* * - 


Soss Mfg. Co. Inc., 776 Bergen 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of hinges and similar prod- 
ucts, will discontinue its die 
casting department. 

* - * 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., New Bedford, 
opened a sales room at 92 La- 
fayette street, New York, where 
full stock will be carried. 


Mass., has 


* * 


Hill Clutch & Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, has opened a _ metro- 
politan district office at 30 Church 
street, New York, in charge of 
Charles C. Phelps as sales engi 
neer. 

* . 

Charles C. Phelps, combustion 
engineer, Paterson, N. J., has 
moved his offices from that city 
to 30 Church street, New York. 
He will continue representation 
of various companies and com- 
bustion devices. 

* * * 

Davies Motor Parts Inc. has 
been formed at Tampa, Fla., for 
the distribution of motor car 


parts and garage equipment in 
Florida. J. F. Davies, 1408 South 
Mordy avenue, Charlotte, N. C., 
is manager. 

s*« @ 

Southern Metal Trades associa- 
tion has moved its headquarters 
from the Healey building to the 
Georgia Savings Bank building, 
Atlanta, Ga. William E. Dunn Jr. 
is executive secretary and man- 
ager. 


Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment 
Co. with general offices and plant 
at Pittsburgh, has recently open- 
ed sales offices in Boston and 
at Dallas, Tex. The former is in 
charge of Benjamin Mills, Jr., lo- 
cated at 10 High street, and the 
latter in charge of W. K. Kirby, 
is located in the American Ex- 
change Bank building. 

” * * 


Illinois Seating & Metal Crafts 
Co., 1923 Elston avenue, Chicago, 
has changed its name from In- 
dustrial Seating & Metal Crafts 
Co., under which it was_ incor- 
recently. H. Shaw is 
Andrews vice 
Christman 


porated 
president, A. J. 
president, and R. M. 
secretary and treasurer. Its 
product is metal office and fac- 
tory chairs and novelties. 
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Current Statistics of Industry 








Galvanized Sheet Ware 
Output Gains 


Washington, Oct. 18.—Production of 
galvanized pails and tubs in August 
continued to rise, totaling 133,309 
dozens, compared with 124,264 dozens 
in July and 127,366 dozens in August, 
1926, according to figures compiled by 
the department of commerce. Aug- 
ust shipments also increased. Further 
monthly comparisons follow: 


PAILS AND TUBS 
In Dozens 
Stocks on hand Orders 



































1926 Production end month* shipped 
IIE cccasecteseseuss 127,366 86,963 134,323 
Total (8 mos.).... SET POO | 5 srssienesiasecns 954,527 
September ......... REE |. ‘sisunbvcdence 140,491 
ane 143,038 140,778 
November ............. 114,844 88,520 
December _ ........+ 118,525 101,356 

Total, 1926 . LARGO. > xicciincas 1,425,672 

1927 
FARUATI — oncoreseceee 131,006 141,817 
February  .........++. 138,788 165,707 
ees 202,393 182,692 
BEENETEE’ shoneeessboeseecesa 183,812 198,711 
May 159,178 133,387 
a 110,909 119,724 
July 124,264 128,816 
August .. RED wecncesetnsnseed 148,148 
Total (8 mos.).... 1,183,659 1,219,002 

OTHER 
In Dozens 

1926 
0 eee 44,900 56,208 44,911 
Total (8 mos.) 390,779 381,791 
September ........... 42,219 43,060 
eee 38,847 41,295 
November ........ 82,865 $1,321 
December _.......... $1,393 22,025 

Total, 1926.... 586,108 2000 519,492 

1927 
TENUBTY  ..0.0cc0000000 30,763 31,903 
February __........... 39,018 36,123 
March 32,942 30,980 
April 80,423 38,785 
May 33,011 29,900 
June 48,849 46,357 
July 30,712 31,832 
August 44,632 86,672 
Total (8 mos.) 290,606 _ 327,731 





*Other data no longer compiled 


River Shipments High in 
August 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 18.—Shipments of 
iron and steel products over the 
Monongahela river in August totaled 
102,084 tons, the highest since the 
revival of river transportation. It 
brings the total for eight months to 
366,910 tons, or a greater tonnage 
than in all of 1923, or 1924, or 1925. 
Since the aggregate tonnage moved 
in 1926 was 428,741 tons, shipments 
over the Monongahela river for 1927 
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may set a record for that waterway. 

Iron and steel products shipped over 
the Ohio river in August totaled 91,- 
018 tons, likewise the high monthly 
figure for that body of water. Ship- 
ments over the Allegheny river were 
3102 tons, compared with 2922 tons 








for all of 1926. A comparative 
monthly table of shipments on the 
three rivers follows: 

Alle- Monon- 

gheny gahela Ohio 

river river river 

In tons 

FEES | ccdoticc acbtenccecciaode 8,102 102,034 91,018 
EURANT  Setndtinnidinipieninbicieatuage 890 59,676 63,941 
June 2,525 31,894 42,220 
May 800 41,954 50,130 
Apri i. 150 87,811 46,750 
SG a 600 36,112 29,016 
i 0 29,529 29,211 
January, 1927 0.00... 0 27,900 26,409 
December 86,854 30,229 
November 35,491 388,566 
October 47,805 29,844 
September 40,540 26,840 
August _....... 40,370 82,704 
July iadas 80,772 15,097 
Totals, 1923 291,689 190,336 
Totals, 1924 266,074 216,138 
Totals, 1925 804,217 365,844 
Totals, 1926 428,741 825,545 
Total, 1927, 8 mo... 7,567 366,910 378,695 


Shipments of all products over the 
Allegheny river in August totaled 
833,279 tons, while the total move- 
ment over the Ohio river approxi- 
mated 1,007,373 tons. The total for 
the Monongahela river was 2,132,449 
tons. 


LocomotiveShipments Up 


Washington, Oct. 18.—Locomotive 
shipments in September totaled 127 
compared with 81 in August and 


134 in September, 1926, according to 
the department of figures. 
Unfilled orders in September dropped 


commerce 


to 271 from 363 in August. Further 
comparisons follow: 

Year Shipments Unfilled orders 
and Domestic Domestic 
Month Total Steam Electric Total Steam Electric 
1926 

Sept. 134 109 13 498 386 24 
Total 
9 mos. 1,291 967 Ser “nettle tedhacn ) Seietiel 
Oct. 151 124 15 890 286 20 
Nov. 128 109 15 517 391 27 
Dec. 185 152 17 898 297 14 
Total 1,755 1,352 Re (“ee wed Wee 
1927 
Jan. 57 16 8 *412 834 *28 
Feb. 80 69 10 *403 314 *29 
March 137 84 11 *3892 301 *55 
April 98 Ts 23 *334 255 *42 
May 109 7 15 *434 380 *34 
June 89 63 18 *400 333 *31 
July *60 35 *18 *399 299 *57 
Aug. 81 7 6 3638 244 68 
Sept. 127 86 7 271 167 49 
Total 
9 mos. 838 573 OM “Geen cemamaee © agente 

*Revised. 


August Furniture Orders 
Show Good Gain 


Washington, Oct. 18.—August 
orders for steel furniture totaled $2,- 
381,889 in the business group, ex- 
ceeded this year only by the orders 
received in January, according to re- 
ports of 33 manufacturers to the de- 
partment of commerce. The increase 
comes after four months of steady de- 
cline. Shipments increased over July. 
totaling $2,474,854. New orders for 
shelving gained in August, as did 
shipments. Further comparisons fol- 
low: 

BUSINESS GROUP 


Orders Unfilled 
received Shipments Orders 























1926 
BUBOEE: cecscersscmniese 2,298,526 2,342,615 1,637,638 
Total (8 mos.) $20,953,360 $20,757,366 .......ccsss0 
September 2,419,554 2,449,906 1,613,828 
October .... 2,614,780 2,552,997 1,687,819 
November 2,603,152 2,784,540 1,547,128 
December 2,802,325 2,934,881 1,556,404 
Tetel . newminie $31,398,171 81,429,140 ....ccccccosoee 
1927 
January 2,886,815 2,730,714 1,727,608 
February *2,771,477 *2,686,419 *1,803,500 
March 8,021,915 3,080,931 1,748,968 
April 2,750,877 2,849,536 1,645,599 
May 2,381,369 *2,528,672 1,597,944 
June 2,369,244 2,519,512 1,469,071 
July 2,091,804 2,040,209 1,507,120 
August 2,381,889 2,474,854 1,412,244 
Total (8 mos.) $20,655,390 $20,910,847 oo... 
SHELVING 
Orders Unfilled 
received Shipments orders 
1926 
BOONE: “Scccscrvnicien *605,324 545,901 662,148 
Total (8 mos.) $4,905,681 $4,903,880 rsibiinaneidh 
September .......... *707,082 588,096 790,426 
OGEBROR cnccscsivcie *591,652 639,780 745,364 
November __........ *573,957 583,488 730,846 
December ......... *561,979 621,773 607,656 
ON ciiccinnsinties $7,340,351 $7,887,017 — ...ccccccccccee 
1927 
TANUATY —cccrececceee 576,377 555,996 623,355 
February .... 657,833 607,622 675,201 
March _... 689,964 690,783 678,531 
April 621,888 677,745 627,266 
DE eciseensicitn eel 686,144 585,397 731,157 
June 638,485 657,927 710,300 
July .. 534,592 564,744 670,560 
SME cic 592,358 604,107 668,621 
Total (8 mos.) $4,997,919 $4,945,161 oo... 
*Revised 
Silas M. Haight, Elmira, N. Y., en- 


gineer for the Highway Products & 
Engineering Co., recently adressed 
a sales and engineering staff meet- 
ing of Sweet’s Steel Co., Williams- 
port, N. Y. He gave the results of 
tests of steel fence posts subjected 
to strains met by snow fences in 
high winds. D. F. McFarland, head 
of the department of metallurgy of 
Pennsylvania college, made an address 
on the characteristics of rerolled rail 
steel. 
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CONSTRUCTION «.¢ ENTERPRISE 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 











North 


Atlantic 











BALTIMORE—Century Toy Co., 111 North 
Charles street, has been incorporated by Mil- 
lard F. Woolf, 2545 Frederick avenue. 





BALTIMORE—Reeken Tool Co. Inc., 24 West 


Chase 


street, has been incorporated by Horace 
ee seg wi NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—-Hathaway Ma- 


M. Rettew, 2044 North Washington street; 


Arthu 


‘ . . thinery Xo., 25 Elm street, will build a 
r B. Hallock and Frederick H. Peddicord. chinery —- Precis al <3 
l-story addition to its machine shop. 


BALTIMORE—Burns Bottling Machine Works NEWTON. MASS.—Belger Co. Inc. has 


Inc., 2329 Taylor street, has been incorporated 


by W 


been incorporated with $37,500 capital, 100 


illiam L. Burns and William W. Burns shares no par value to manufacture machinery 


and plans to build a 1l-story plant addition by Otto A. Belger, 227 California street, New- 


to manufacture an automatic soda machine. 


ton. 

BOSTON—Pier Machine Co. has been incor- PATERSON, N. J.—New Jersey Valve & 
porated with 250 shares no par value to manu- Casting Co., Inc., 224-30 Clay street, has been 
facture machinery by John F. O’Hara, 41 organized to manufacture valves, steam fittings, 
South street, Brighton, Mass. ete. 

BOSTON—Waz-Shade Inc. has been incorpo- NEW YORK—Dry Type Stencil Co. has been 
rated with $100,000 capital to manufacture incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
screens and building hardware by Samuel Levy, ture duplicating machines by C. J. Miville, 
164 Intervale street. 233 Broadway, attorney. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—R. B. R. Chromium NEW YORK—Modern Management Corp. has 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capital been incorporated with 200 shares no par 


to ma 


nufacture tools and appliances by David value to manufacture machinery by E. W. 


E. Burr, 8 Craigie Circle, Cambridge. Poindexter, 25 Broad street, New York, at- 


MARLBORO, MASS.—Providence Automatic torney. 


Stamp 


ing Co., Providenee, R. I., has leased NEW YORK—American Cyanamid Co., 535 


the O’Connell building here, and will equip Fifth avenue, maker of industrial and metal- 
it for a new plant. lurgical chemicals, contemplates additions to 


7 f a 











its plants at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Warners, N. J. 

NEW YORK—Dexter Folder Co., 28 West 
Twenty-third street, maker of paper-folding 
machines, has awarded the general contract 
for its new 2-story plant addition to John 
Forni, Manuet, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—United States Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co. which has recently taken over the 
Paramount Laundry Machinery Co. Paramount 
building, is ready to place contracts for the 
manufacture of its machinery with a concern 
near New York, which can do foundry and 
machine shop work. 

RICHMOND, N. Y.—West Brighton Iron 
Works has been incorporated with $20,000 capi- 
tal to do blacksmithing by Leman & Leman, 
Staten Island, attorneys. 

PHILADELPHIA—Belber Trunk & Bag Co., 
Twenty-second and Arch streets, maker of 
metal reinforced trunks etc., has purchased 
a new building 135 x 148 feet, at Twenty- 
fourth and Locust streets and _ will equip 
it for a new plant. 

WEST HOMESTEAD, PA.—Mesta Machine 
Co., H. F. Wahr, 1345 Oliver building, presi- 
dent, has awarded the general contract to 
the Austin Co., Cleveland, for its  1-story 


manufacturing plant 








Centra 








—~ 
<i a 
AURORA, ILL.—All-Steel Equipment Co. 
contemplates building a 1-story machine shop. 
CANTON, ILL.—American Die Casting Co., CHICAGO—Domestic Devices Inc., 3824 West 
T. Littman, president, contemplates building Adams street has been incorporated with $10,- 
a l-story machine shop. 000 capital to manufacture and deal in dish- 


CHICAGO—-Sherman Klove Co., 4640 West 


Harris 
plans 


CHICAGO-—Wisconsin Steel Works, 2701 


East 


contract for three l-story additions, to 
Kerrison Co., 8027 Muskegon avenue. 


washers, labor saving household devices etc. 

: h by E. Lagrave, 3824 West Adams street. corre- 

on street, M. H. Sherman, president, 
‘ spondent. 

to build a 1-story machine shop. 

JOLIET, ILL.—Supreme Radiator Co., 309 
106th street, has awarded the general North Joliet street has been incorporated with 
the $2000 capital to manufacture radiators, fend- 

ers and accessories, by Martin & Martin, 60 


Young building, Joliet, correspondents. 


CHICAGO—American Sign O’Type Co., 542- 


44 West Washington street has been incorpo- NEW CASTLE, IND.—Perfect Circle Pistor 
rated with $5000 capital to manufacture die Ring Co., C. Leeter, Hagerstown, Ind., presi- 
cut metal letters, etc., by Noble & Martin, 10 dent, contemplated building a foundry addition 
South LaSalle street, correspondents. BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Sanitarium Hos- 
CHICAGO—Consolidated Railway & Indus- Pital Equipment Co., M. Wentworth, president 
trial Equipment Co., 431 North Michigan ave- Will build a 2-story plant addition. M. J. 
nue, has been incorporated with $10,000 capital Morehouse, 343 South Dearborn street, is 
to manufacture railroad and industrial equip- architect. 
ment and supplies by Hummer & Hummer, BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—Watts Mfg. 
69 West Washington street, correspondents. Co., recently organized, contemplates building 


CHICAGO—Rowley Sheet Metal Co., 6036 a plant for the manufacture of chest type 


South 

$20,000 
turing 
by Jos 


buildin 
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State street has been incorporated with irons for commercial laundry service. Robert 


capital to engage in general manufac- J- Watts, Benton Harbor, heads the company. 
construction and contracting business DETROIT—Paige Motor Car Co. plans ex- 
eph R. Gibson, 818 First National Bank pansion of its plant. Work is now under way 
g, correspondent. on an addition for manufacture of motors. 


DETROIT—Quality Fence & Wire Works has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital to manu- 
facture and deal in ornamental iron and bronze 
work by Harry E. Schuck, 5119 Rohns avenue. 

DETROIT—Wiltse Appliance Co. has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manufacture 
and deal in machinery of all kinds by H. 
Belman, 1204 Penobscot building. 

DETROIT—Detroit Cab Co., 535 East Larned 
street, operating taxicab service, plans to 
build a factory for parts and repair work 
including body work. 

DETROIT Phoenix Wire Works has been in- 
corporated with $250,000 capital to manufac- 
ture wire and iron work by Lillian O. Klint- 
worth, Highland Park 

DETROIT—Atlas Radiator Shield Co. has 
been incorporated with $2000 capital to manu- 
facture radiator shields and metal furniture 
by David W. Rust, 17530 Jefferson avenue, East 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

DOWAGIAC, MICH.—Dowagiac Steel Furs 
nace Co. has been incorporated with $200,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in steel fur- 
naces by Ralph S. McNaney, DeForrest Carney 
and Arthur S. Wick. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—Grand Trunk Railroad 
Co., Detroit, plans enlarging its locomotive 
shop to handle 28 locomotives instead of 
seven as at the present time. The construc- 
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New Construction and Enterprise 





LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Iron Ore 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 














Old range bessemer, 61% per Spanish manganiferous ore, 54 Brazilian 36 to 38 cents 
cent iron $4.55 per cent iron and 2 to 4 Indian | 86 to 88 cents 
Mesabi bessemer, 61% per per cent Manganese .........00 10.25 to 10.75 Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent 
cent iron 4.40 washed 38 to 40 cents 
Old range nonbessemer, 51% North African low phosphor- 
per cent TIE. cccidacsnmmpnanschosiens 4.40 us 11.00 to 11.50 Fl 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 561% per uorspar 
cent iron 4.25 Swedish foundry or basic, 62 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES CO 6B POF COME cccoccsrcecccscoccsesece 9.50 to 9.75 85 and 5& per cent grade 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish foundry or basic, 62 Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 68 to 63 eo eS! gs Be are 9.50 to 9.75 Illinois mines, per net ton $16.00 
eee Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus North African foundry and paid eastern tidewater, per 
68 to 65 per cent ................. nominal basic 50 to 56 per cent........ 9.25 to 9.75 net ton 16.00 te 16.50 
= 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, alongside docks, Atlantic 
ports 





Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
— pound of metallic manganese con- 
ined. 

















tion will include a new group of locomotive 
repair and car shops. 


CLEVELAND—Clark Controller Co., 1146 
East 152nd street, C. W. Wendt, secretary- 
treasurer, will build a plant addition. 


CLEVELAND—Champion Machine & Forging 
Co., 3695 East Seventy-eighth street, Herman 


D. Krauss, secretary-treasurer, will build a 
l-story drop-forging factory. 
COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Railway, Power 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Southeastern Auto- 
matic Spdinkler Co. has been’ incorporated 
with $10,000 capital by J. Bots and G. L. 
Ledford. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co. has acquired power properties 


forme1"y owned by Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 


in Southwestern Arkansas. Public Service 


Co. of Oklahoma, an allied subsidiary company, 


has acquired the same company’s porperties 
in Oklahoma, joining those in Arkansas. En- 
largement of the Texarkana generating plant 
by addition of a 15,000-kilowatt generator 


and building of transmission lines is 


der way. 


new un- 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Phillips 


Petroleum 


Co. is preparing plans for construction of a 
skimming plant type oil refinery at Borger, 
Tex., in the Panhandle oil fields. A _ daily 


capacity of 10,000 barrels is projected. A. H. 


Riney is chief engineer in charge of con- 
struction plans. 

PONCA CITY, OKLA.—Modern Boiler & 
Welding Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by D. E. Randolph, J. J. Ryker 
and W. R. Laventure. 

SEMINOLE, OKLA.—Amerada Petroleum 


Corp. has placed in operation a machine shop 


at Earlsboro for repair of drilling equipment. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
line subsidiary of 
has started work 


Line Co., pipe- 
Corp., 
looping 10- 
inch pipe line from Cushing, Okla. to Chicago. 
Enlargement 


Ozark Pipe 


Roxana Petroleum 


portions of its 


of stations is also under 


pump 





& Light Co. 
plant. 
DEFIANCE, O.—Defiance Stamping Co., 
C. V. Sheplar, manager, is inquiring for two 
stamping machines, one milling machine, one 
automatic drilling machine and other equip- 
ment for a proposed new metalworking shop. 


TOLEDO—Shuer Hattner Iron & Steel Co., 


contemplates building a coke 


Abraham Hattner, manager, 367 South Erie 
street, contemplates rebuilding a slag factory 
which was damaged by a recent fire. 


Southern 
States 


P 
is general 


way. R. Bascom, Arcade building, St. 


Louis, manager. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—National Autosign Co. 
has $50,000 capital 
Williams. 


been incorporated with 


Williams and L. M. 


by 
Hudson 


MORRISTOWN, 
Corp., 


TENN.—National Steel 
East Main street, has been 
by J. C. Holley, president and 
to establish a plant for the manu- 
desks and 
operations 


Stamping 
incorporated 
treasurer, 
of 
chairs, 


school 
have 


ends for 


will 


facture steel 


opera and soon 


under way. 


DALHART, TEX.—American 
Blackwell, Okla., 


Metals 
moving 


Co., 


contemplates its 


to this city. 
DALLAS, TEX.—Magnolia Pipe Line Co. has 
for 


plant 


contracted with Texas Power & Light Co. 





ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Bird Wing Commercial 
Aircraft Co., 1914 South Twenty-fourth street, 
Carl H. Wolfley, vice president, will establish 
a plant to manufacture airplanes for which 


equipment will be required. 
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electrification of four pump stations on 


its 
Panhandle-Gulf line, each station to be equipped 
with motors rated at 400 horsepower. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Owsley Sand & Gravel Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
H. F. Owsley, D. S. Harston and Elton M. 
Hyder. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Didion Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works, 3910 Clark street, plans to 
rebuild the part of its plant damaged by a 
recent fire. ; 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Explosive Water- 
proofing & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to manufacture metal con- 
tainers for explosives by J. W. Pritchard, El- 
bert D. Pearson and R. C. Nitze. 


PALESTINE, TEX.—International Great 
Northern Railroad Co., V. S. Kirkpatrick chief 
engineer, plans to build a new roundhouse 
and a 100-foot turntable and install equipment. 

SAN 
Pipe 


ANGELO, 
Line Co., 


TEX.—United Producers 
Fort Worth, has_ tentative 
plans for an oil pipe line, 10 inches in di- 
ameter, from the Pecos county field to the 
Gulf coast. H. D. McCracken, W. T. Wag- 
goner building, Fort Worth, Tex., is general 
manager. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Acme Wire & Iron 
Co., 1601 North Laredo street, has awarded the 
contracts for its new plant. It will be 1-story, 
60 x 90, and will be equipped mainly with 
new machinery. Operations are expected to 
start during the early part of 1928. 

SAN 


chine 


BENITO, TEX.—Southern Iron & Ma- 
Co., F. H. Wedegartner, 382 North 


Bowie street, president, recently acquired a 
warehouse which it will equip for plant use, 
and install additional equipment. 





est Centra 





ST. LOUIS—National 
Co., 
contemplates 
the recent 
ST. 


Enameling & Stamp- 
president, 


damaged by 


ing George W. Niedringhaus, 


rebuilding its plant, 


tornado. 
St. 


LOUIS Louis Heating Co., Walter 
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Wimmer, 2901 Elliott street. president, plans 
to rebuild its plant, which was damaged by 
the recent tornado. 


Business in Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Selkirk Canadian Mines 
Ltd. has been incorporated to mine, smelt and 
refine ores, metals and minerals with 2,500,000 
shares no par value by Herbert E. Swift, Wil- 
liam H. August, Ivan J. R. Deacon. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Beckel-Middleton Ltd. 
has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in automobiles, trucks, tractors, farm imple- 
ments, etc., with $40,000 capital and 600 
shares no par value by Elmer E. Beckel, James 
C. Middleton, Edmund Sweet. 


Metal Lace 
manu- 


ONT.—Canadian 
incorporated to 


HAMILTON, 

Co. Ltd. has _ been 
facture and deal in metal laces, with $40,000 
Counsell, Harold A. F. 
Phelan. 


capital by John L. 
3oyde and Mary S. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Federai building, Toronto, Ont., has the 
contract to supply reinforcing steel for the 
addition to the factory of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Beach road. Building to be 
2-stories, 260 x 280 feet, concrete, brick 
and steel. W. H. Yates Construction Co., 17 
Main street, Hamilton is general contractor. 
Architects, Hutton & Souter, 6 James street, 
Hamilton. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Standard Steel Construc- 
tion Co., 55 Main street, East, Welland, Ont., 
will supply the steel for buildings Nos. 3 and 
4 in connection with the addition to the 
plant of the Hamilton By-Products Coke Ovens 
Ltd., 13 Main street East. No. 3 will be a 
washer building’ and No. 4 a pumping room, 
both buildings to be i1-story, concrete, brick 
and steel construction. General contractors, 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Co., 40 Rector street, 
New York. 


LEAMINGTON, ONT.—Engineering depart- 
ment, H. J. Heintz Co., Pittsburgh, is prepar- 
ing plans for a factory here. 

LONDON, ONT. Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture lamps etc. 
with $40,000 capital by Arthur H. K. Russell, 
Albert J. Lester, and Laura H. Dougall. 

LYNDHURST, ONT.—Lyndhurst 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with $15,000 
eapital by William J. Morris, Allen H. Ralph, 
Francis C. Sheffield. 

MIDLAND, ONT.—Midland Simcoe Elevator 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to construct 
elevators etc. with $1,500,000 capital by Fred- 
erick W. Grant, Alexander J. Donnelly, Edna 
R. Abbey. 

PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 
Electric Co., Park street, has awarded gen- 
eral contract to H. T. Hickey, 5 Flemming 
place, for alteration and addition to enamel- 
ing building here. Architects, Wm. & W. L. 
Blackwell, Bank of Commerce building. 

PRESTON, ONT.—Preston Woodworking Ma- 
chinery Co. has let the general contract to G. 
Mather, King street, for a factory, 1-story 
100 x 200 feet. 

SANDWICH, ONT.—Essex County Sanatori- 
um is having plans prepared by Pennington 
& Boyde, Bartlett building, Windsor, Ont., 
for a power house here on Bruce road. Build- 
ing to be l-story, 30 x 50 feet, brick and con- 


Service Lamp 


Telephone 


Canadian General 


erete construction. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—City council 
has accepted the proposal of the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Power commission to develop 10,000 
horsepower from the St. Mary river. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Waring Construction Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated with 250 shares no 
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New Construction and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 
First Quality 





PORGIPTORINE  cciickinerennn $43.00 to 46.00 
Ohio 43.00 to 46.00 
SIND srk taintpestcanegnacncnsaseinsshaitipigin 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri ..... 43.00 to 46.00 
ee 43.00 to 46.00 





40.00 to 45.00 


Georgia and Alabama ............ 
Second Quality 





DREINEUIRINEE,.. csscvessnassteasemecveatel 85.00 to 38.00 
See ... 35.00 to 38.00 
Illinois __..... .- 85.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky ..- 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri ..... ... 85.00 to 38.00 
RL eae ... 85.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabamz ......... 80.00 to 35.00 

SILICA BRICK 
TUTE... ceissrecsintnsrcomnctcsoess 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., and East Chica- 

“SE Se ee 52.00 
TEED snsicectcscaticnsinvinsionts 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
Je ae | | aera eee 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Pet Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 
base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite 40.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Pet Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 
base 





9x 4% x 2% 45.00 











par value. Provisional directors, Everett Bris- 


tol, Iian M. MacDonell, Gladys Lawrence. 


Mohawk Radio Ltd. has 


$40,000 


TORONTO, ONT. 
been incorporated, with 
Arthur H. K. Russell, McNeil C. McLean, John 
W. Askham. 


capital, by 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dekart Canadian Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
machinery and metal products, with $250,000 
capital by William Weller, Harold E. Perrin- 
chief, Doris M. Roe. 
TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to 
machinery, with 
Morine, Hamil- 


manufacture and deal in 
$40,000 capital, by Alfred N. 


ton Cassells, Donald Guthrie. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Riada Rouyn Mines Ltd 
has been incorporated to mine, smelt and re- 
fine ores, metals and minerals, with 3,000,000 
shares no par value by Austin R. Campbell, 


Wilfred G. Hughes, Harry F. Hunter. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Bedford Machine Co., 186 
3edford road, proposes to start work immedi- 
ately on an addition to its plant here, 55 x 80 
feet, 1-story. Tools and equipment will be 


purchased. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Quartz Mines Ltd. has 
been incorporated to mine, smelt and refine 
ores, metals and minerals, with $4,000,000 
capital by Percy W. Dunbar, John F. 


Bridget M. 


Trainor, 


Trainor. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Pendell Boilers Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and dea) 
in boilers, piping and heating apparatus, with 
$150,000 capital by Ernest G. Black, Chalm- 


ers H. Weir, Lorna M. Parker. 


Mayflower Mine of Rainy 
mine, 


TORONTO, ONT. 
River Ltd. has been incorporated to 
smelt and refine ores, metals and minerals 
with $500,000 capital. Robert D. Hume, Harry 
D. Anger, and Robert E. B. Brocklesby. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Malartic Gold Mines Ltd. 
has been incorporated to mine, smelt and re- 


fine ores, metals and minerals with $3,000,000 


capital by William S. 
Wedd, John G. Middleton. 


Morlock, Sydney p, 


TORONTO, ONT.—Marshay Zinc Mines Ltd, 
has been incorporated to mine, smelt, and Te 
fine ores, metals and minerals, with $3,000,009 
capital by Henry J. Martin, Lily E. Grisot, 
Mabel M. Johnston. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Tools and Equipment Ltd, 
has been incorporated to manufacture tools, 
equipment and hardware specialties, with 40,. 
000 shares no par value by Robert Wherry, 
William Zimmerman, and Wendall H. Osborne, 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Ltd. has been 


Confederated Gold Mines 
incorporated to mine, smelt 
and refine ores, metals and ninerals with 
$3,000,000 capital by John H. Hill, Harry B, 
Kennedy, Walter F. Gouinlock. 


TORONTO, ONT.—W. H. Yates Construe 
tion Co., 95 King street East, Toronto, has 
been awarded general contract for addition to 
the plant of the Willys-Overland Ltd., on 
Weston road here. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Ltd. has been 


Heating Equipment (Co, 
incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in all kinds of heating equipments 
and supplies, with 5000 shares no par value 
by John W. Pickup, John B. Robinson, James 
W. G. Thompson. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
has been 


Sun-Shower Washers Ltd, 
incorporated to manufacture and 


deal in dish washers, clothes washers and 
household appliances, with 2000 shares no par 
value by Thomas L. Monahan, George Keough, 


Frances Morrow. 


TORONTO, ONT.—St. Lawrence Motors Ltd, 
has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in motors, motor cars, trucks, tractors, ete, 
with 1000 shares no par value by Frederick 
G. Gardiner, Haswell F. Parkinson, and Harry 
A. Willis. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Jamieson Exploration & 
Development Co. Ltd. has been incorporated 
to mine, smelt and refine ores, metals and 
minerals, with Thomas 
A. Jamieson, Charles W. Smyth, James A. R. 
Mason. 


$400,000 capital by 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Industrial Prod- 


ucts Ltd. has been incorporated to mine, smelt 
and refine ores, metals and minerals’. with 
40,000 shares no par value by Norman Somer- 
ville, Alfred L. Hiltz, Frederick A. A. Camp- 


bell. 


TORONTO, ONT. Healt Aluminum 


Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 


Super 


and deal in household equipment of wood or 
metal with $40,000 capital and 8100 shares no 
Chalmers 


par value, by Ernest G. Black, 


Weir, Lorne M. Parker 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dominion Envelope & 
Cartons Co. Ltd., has purchased a site of 
eight and one-half acres on Cherry street, 
where is will build a paper board mill having 
a daily capacity of 125 tons. The contract 
has been awarded to the Toms Construction 
Co. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT.—Motor Products 
Ltd., Walker road, will build an addition to 
its plant here. Wells & Gray Ltd., 1198 


Mercer street, have been awarded general con- 


tract. 


WINCHESTER, ONT.—N. F. Beach Co. will 
purchase complete equipment for woodworking 
factory here to replace one recently destroyed 
by fire. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—John M. Blair Co. Ltd. 
has been incorporated to carry on the busi- 
company, with 


ness of general contracting 
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$40,000 capital by John M. Blair, St. George 
Richardson, Joseph T. Sulivan. 


CAP DE LA MADELEINE, QUE.—Bates 
Valve Bag Co., propose to build a one-story, 
g0 x 200 feet, concrete and brick construc- 
tion addition to its plant here. 


HULL, QUE.—Rouyn City Mining Ltd. has 
been incorporated to carry on the _ business 
of a milling, mining reduction and development 
company with 50,000 shares of no par value, 
by James T. Wilson, Redmond Quain, John 
J. Bogue. 


LA SARRE, QUE.—Z. Langlois, engineer, 
Quebec, Que., is preparing plans for a power 
plant here for La Companie Electrique de la 
Sarre. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—S. Schenkman, 65056 
Sherbrooke street west, is in the market for 
complete equipment for automobile repair plant, 
service station and garage. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—International Harvester 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 5267 De Gaspe street, will 
purchase tools and equipment for a 2-story 
addition 110 x 150 feet to repair plant and 
service station. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Dominion Bridge Co. 
has been awarded a contract for the steel 
work for the new wing for the Chateau 


Laurier hotel at Ottawa which is _ being 


erected by the Canadian National Railway. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Modern Highways Con- 
struction Co. Ltd. has been incorporated, with 
$100,000 capital and 1000 shares of no par 


New 


SHOCK ABSORBERS—Ajax Flexible Coup- 
ling Co., Westfield, N. Y., has issued a bulle- 
tin on its shock absorber, illustrated, giving 


data and engineering information. 


SPLIT-PHASE MOTOR—A bulletin by the 
Wagner Electric Corp., St. describes 
its split-phase motor. Ample illustrations cover 
details of construction, 
scribed in the text. 


Louis, 


which are also de- 


EXPANDING CHUCKING REAMER—Morse 
Twist Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is distributing a leaflet on its expand- 
ing chucking reamer, showing sizes and telling 
advantages from its use. 

ELECTRIC SWITCH—A bulletin 
its across-the-line switch has been issued by 
the Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee. A_ wide 
variety of uses are illustrated where safety to 


covering 


equipment is a consideration. 


LIFTING DEVICES—A lifting 
devices for industrial use is 
bulletin by Herbert Morris Inc., Buffalo. They 


include, chain-blocks and trolleys, jib cranes, 


variety of 
described in a 


runways, hand cranes, slings, grabs and ash 
hoists. The bulletin is illustrated. 


SPEED REDUCERS—Continuous-tooth her- 
ringbone gears and speed reducers form the 
subject of a bulletin by the D. O. James Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. Features of the devices are de- 
scribed, illustrations show types and specifica- 
tions are presented. 


INGOT MOLDS—Casting ingots with the big 
end up to reduce piping is described in a bulle- 
tin by the Gathmann Engineering Co., Bal- 
timore. It is illustrated to show sections of 
ingots cast in various ways and the result- 
ing pipe. 

Sullivan Machin- 

a bulletin de- 


WATER-HAMMER DRILL 
ery Co., 


Chicago, has issued 


value, by Chilion L. Hervey, William J. Cox, 
Harvey G. Smith. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Thermodaire Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
heating apparatus, tanks and containers with 
50,000 shares no par value by Rene Chenevert, 
Joseph Relal, Max Bernfeld. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Exploration of Can- 
ada Ltd. has been incorporated to mine, smelt 
and refine ores, metals and minerals with 
2,000,000 shares no par value by Arthur Ellis, 
Dalton McCarthy, Redmond Code. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Harvie Mining Ltd. has 
been incorporated to mine, smelt and refine 
ores, metals and minerals with 1,000,000 shares 
no par value by Milton F. Gregg, Harold P. 
Morton, William Roberts. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Windfall Rouyn Mines 
Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on the 
business of a mining, milling, reduction, and 
development company with 3,000,000 shares no 
par value by Arthur H. E. Beckett, Roderick 
A. Kennedy, Earl R. Tamblin. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—-Simard United Mines 
Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on the 
business of a milling, mining, reduction and 
development with 3,000,000 shares 
no par value, by Joseph Burke, Percy W. 
Dunbar, John F. Trainor. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—A contract will shortly 
be awarded for the construction work on the 
hydroelectric plant of the Montreal Island 
Power Co. at Black river, where it is pro- 
posed to develop 48,000 horsepower. Tenders 


company, 


scribing a water-hammer drill for mining, 
quarrying and contracting service. It is of 
the drifting or tripod type. 
construction and operation. 


Illustrations cover 


PATTERNS—A booklet by the Sivyer Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee, goes into the im- 
portance of proper design and care of pat- 
terns as a large factor in the production of 
steel castings. It is filled with useful in- 
formation for all who handle patterns. 


CONDENSER RECORDER—Esterline-Angus 
Co., Indianapolis, describes in a current bulle- 
tin its recording unit for surface condensers. 
It is used to record vacuum, boiler priming 
and leakage of cooling water. Record charts 
are reproduced, the recorder is shown. 


BREATHER ROOF—Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago, has issued a booklet describ- 
ing a device for preventing evaporation from 
standing oil storage. This is accomplished 
by flexibility of the roof to allow expansion 
and contraction of confined gas. Diagrams 


and sectional views illustrate the text. 


GAS PRODUCERS—A folder issued by the 
Chapman Engineering Co., Mt. Vernon, O., 
gives some actual operating results from the 
use of Indiana and eastern coals in the com- 
pany’s producers. New design in the producer 
has caused some unusual results, which are de- 
scribed in the folder. 


CONCRETE INSERTS—Midwest Steel & Sup- 
ply Co. Bradford, Pa., has issued a _ bulletin 
describing its inserts for concrete work. By 
means of these inserts cast flush with the 
concrete face, shelf angles are bolted firmly 
to the concrete. Other uses for the inserts 
are illustrated. 

PULVERIZERS—Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has issued a catalog of its pul- 
verizers. It is a larger publication than pre- 
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for the turbines will be called for in a few 
days. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Asbestos By-Products 
Corp. Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on 
the business of a mining, milling, reduction 
and development company with $500,000 capital 
and 60,000 shares no par value by James 
A. Barnard, Edgar W. Browning, Real Robil- 
lard. 


ROUYN, QUE.—Seymour Copper Mines Ltd. 
has been incorporated to mine, smelt and 
refine ores, metals and minerals, with 2,000,- 
000 shares no par value, by William K. 
McKeown, Albert J. McDonald, Thomas Duffy. 

SHERBROOKE, QUE.—City council will 
build a power plant and dam at the West- 
bury power site on the St. Francis river. 
Antoin Deslauriers, city clerk, is receiving 
bids. 

ST. JOHNS, QUE.—L. & N. Co. has award- 
ed contract to P. Perron, Iberville, Que., for 
a 2-story factory, 30 x 70 feet, brick con- 
struction. 

THETFORD MINES, QUE.—Newton Con- 
struction Co., 165 Portland street, Sherbrooke, 
Que., has been awarded contract for construc- 
tion of mill here for the Asbestos Corp. Ltd. 
Building to be four storys, 80 x 180 feet, 
steel and brick construction. Engineers, owners 
staff, Canada Cement building, Montreal, Que. 

TURTLEFORD, SASK.—Canadian National 
Railways will build a 100 ton mechanical coal- 
ing dock, tenders for which have been called 
for. 


Trade Publications 


vious issues devoted to this subject. Il- 
lustrations show details of contruction and 
operation. Diagrams and line drawings add 


further information. 


BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MA- 
CHINE—Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has issued a catalog going 
into much detail in description of its high 
power precision horizontal boring, drilling and 
milling machine. It is well illustrated. Spe- 
cifications of the machines are given. 


STEEL PLATFORMS—Its corrugated pressed 
steel platform is featured in a bulletin by the 
Pressed Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O. The platforms are used for trucking ma- 
terials about the plant. A variety of acces- 
sories enlarges their use for a large number 
of purposes. Illustrations indicate these uses. 


HYDRAULIC STAMPING PRESS—Rapid 
with hydraulic flexibility is the 
text of a bulletin by the Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O., describing its high- 
speed hydraulic stamping press. Operation of 
the machine, dimensions and other 
information are given. 


Youngstown 


production 


speeds, 


TURRET LATHE TOOLING—Function and 
operation of a turret lathe are described in 
a current bulletin by the Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. Methods of 
tooling the lathe for economical production 
of a variety of work are gone into and illus- 
trations show how economies may be effected. 


AUTOMATIC GRATE—Semet-Solvay Engin- 
eering Corp., New York, announces in a cur- 
rent bulletin an automatic grate for water 
gas machines. It is composed of rotating 
conical segments that removes ash and clinker 
broken up by the grate poker. Its object is 
to avoid daily removal of clinker and the re- 
sulting interruption of service. 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ili., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 



















































Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
inch 45 19% 
M and S-inch  ...........cee 51 25% 
inc! 56 42 
%-inch 60 in 
2! ea 62 50 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 55 48% 
2% to 6-inch ...... ow 47 
7 to 8-inch .... 56 48 
9 and 10-inch ... 54 41 
11 and 12-inch  ..........ccccoseceooee 53 40 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
DO. CIEE. sinicinatopicccesciions 4814 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 53 41 
Oe Ee 67 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
-inch 41 2414 
ek eer 47 8014 
-inch 53 4214 
58 47 
60 oe 
61 50 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 53 421% 
2% to 4-inch ...... a on 46% 
4% to 6-inch 56 45% 
, 22 eee ws 52 89% 
9 and 10-inch ......... 45 821% 
i ee eee 44 81% 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 











Butt Weld 
nch 42 82% 
ay 45 851% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 874% 
2-inch 1 821% 
2% to 4-inch 43 8414 
4% to 6-inch ..... 42 83144 
i | aa 38 2514 


(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized. These prefer- 
entials increased by one extra 5 per cent in 


meeting complications.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 














loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
% and %-inch .................. 11 +389 
inch 2 
-inch 
1 to 1%-inch 
1% and 1%-inch 
2-inch 
2% to 6-inch 
8 to 6-inch ..... 
of een 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 














% and S6-inch  ..........00000 +19 +54 
%-inch * 21 7 
%&%-inch 28 12 
L £0 LIQRINCN ....-eceeereceeeseeeee 80 14 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 23 g 
ZY tO 4eINCD  oreeeeecesceeceeee 29 15 
4% to 6-inch 28 14 
7 to 8-inch ........... 21 7 
ee YS {Sane 16 2 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 











Butt Weld 
SOREN. sanisscconsiminaniviniaiaes 47% +59% 
OS eee SON +28 +40 
l-inch +84 +46 
RURIIRIN  cciscovtsithitininisteshestcicees +28 +40 
IIE: wicenabisteremnntstinenion +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ............. +1 +25 
8 to 4-inch. ......... + 8 +17 
44% to GHiNCh  .........cccececsceee +9 +18 
8-inch +12 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 6 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 














2 and 214-inch off 
2% and 2%-inch 83 off 
8-inch 86 off 
8% to 3%&%-inch 3844 off 
4 to 18-inch 42 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 














14-inch +22 
1%-inch +12 
2 and 2%4-inch +2 
2% to 3-inch 8 





8% to 4%-inch 5 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 









































1-inch off 
1% and 1%%-inch 48 off 
14-inch 82 off 
Re 8 eS eee pias Te 
2% and 2%-inch 35 off 
8-inch 41 off 
8% and 34-inch 43 off 
4-inch 46 off 
Shi, ©: GCE GRE  siccncnnnesicen . 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 

2 and 2%-inch 0 off 
2% and 2%-inch 88 off 
8-inch .... 44 off 
8% and 8%-inch 46 off 
4-inch ......... 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 

(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 


extra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Gage Price 

. 12-gage 14%c 
1l-gage 15e 
10-gage 16c 
12-gage 16c 
1l-gage 17e 
10-gage 18¢ 
7-gage 33e¢ 
9-gage 50c 
9-gage 52c 





extras for forming and for 


Plus usual 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural] steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width og 
diameter. 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 


























to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
inches 056 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
inc -100 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -lBe 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches 256 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches 500 
Plates less than %%-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
ine -106 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
inches 206 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
inches 300 
Over 100 inches add .85¢ to width ex- 


tras for plates %-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot, to and i 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20¢ 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 3/16-inch; or lighter than ll 
pounds per square foot, to but not in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot. 20¢ 
— ordered 7.65 pounds per square 
oot 

















QUALITIES 

Pressing steel -10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ........... eve ele 
Ordinary firebox steel] .o.........ccccecccsccsee - 20¢ 
Stillbottom steel -80¢ 
Locomotive firebox stee] ............cccccccseeee -50c 
Marine steel] _......... 1.506 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

RR Os 106 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U Navy Dept. or equivalent 

IND. « siussipnstinsncurecessnecepetscacusnesittn 1.00¢ 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

B 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 

Checkered plates 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 


eeee eens cece recerecesccscecesvessecneces 


Mill inspection 

Charges for other inspection, 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 


to buyer. 
CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit of 





length, but not over 80 feet...No extra 
Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive........ -10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive........ 25c¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive........ .50c 
Under 1 foot ........ 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive.... .10c 

Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢ for 


every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Pe ee eRe | 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra 


0c 


-20¢ 
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LOGEMANK BRoTiEps cn 
UKEE Wis. 


— 


eee (| / _ > 






ee 






~ a “EN | 







Model 24-P ejection type press, hav- 
ing box roo” long, 20" wide, 32" 
deep. Finished bales measure 20" 
x 316" x 16 minimum. Can be 
equipped with power operated load- 
ing hopper. 


LOGEMANN | 


§ SCRAP METAL 
| PRESSES 


Hydraulically compressed scrap com- 
mands at all times the best price, and 
can be conveniently stored and held 
for favorable markets; it is easily 
handled; it practically eliminates cor- 
rosion; it saves much time in remelt- 
ing; cars can be easily loaded to 





a. 






Pioneers! 





capacity. 
ee LOGEMANN Presses are built in 
uadinnter, ander ma-dant several types and sizes to suit all 
able reputation for long requirements. 
life and eco ical “r- 
dies. iamnactl eae You cannot go wrong on a LOGE- 
use in practically every MANN—it’s a money maker from the 
large sheet mill, stamping day it is set in operation. 
plant, scrap yard, and in 
metalworking establish- 
ments of all kinds. LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
Our many years. of 3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


accumulated experience, 
and services of our 
Engineering Department 
are at the disposal of all 
plants accumulating 
metal scrap of any kind. 














| 
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A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. If you don’t find what you 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. {Index to advertisements will give 
you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 



































































































ABRASIVES ANNEALING BOXES Donner Steel Co., Ine Bl 
: sas 9 as ystone Mf. Co., 
Pittsburgh Grinding Wheel Co. Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. pa rag ol :}: * 
Rochester, Pa. Sandusky, O. . Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Ince., Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., 128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ABRASIVE (Polishing) a a Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. Pi ittsburgh, Pa. St., Chicago, Ill. 
ittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) Inland Steel Co., First National 
aaa 34th and Smallman Sts., Bethlehem Steel Co., Bank Bildg., Chicago, Til. 
CCUMULATORS Pittsburgh, Pa. Bethlehem, Pa. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bldg., Bourne-Fuller Co., The. Pittsburgh, Pa. s 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. : 1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, O. Phoenix Iron Co., The, 
Logemann Brothers Co., $8126 Smith, George H., Steel Casting ponner Steel Co. Inc., 20 So. 15th Philadelphia, P 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. Co., Milwaukee, Wis P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son oo 
United Engineering & Foundry Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd franklin Steel Works, 16th and Rockwell Sts., " 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. Franklin, Pa. : Chicago, III. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. United Engineering & Foundry Guif States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., BEARINGS (Ball) 
—— Malleable Co., St. Louis, Mo. Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
ACETYLENE (Dissolved) anesville, O. Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son., Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

2 cone! oe Ox Co., 16th and Rockwell Sts., New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Momark. Fy ygen APPRAISALS Chicago, III. Bristol, Conn. > 
ProseO.Lite Con’ The, 80 E. 42nd McKee, Arthur G., & Co., en foes See 

St., New York City. 2422' Euclid Ave. Cleveland, 0. paps (iron and Steel) mford, Conn. 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

ACETYLENE GENERATORS AXLES Bethlehem Steel Co., ee Ge 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 842 Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. gery aa gl re MB tag se 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Th Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Madison Ave., New York City. Bethlehem, Pa. e, 
180 2 ty iron naga te i 1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, 0. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie N k, 
St., New York City. Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Timken % N. ‘ 
Champion Machine & Forging Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. imken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
The, 3675 E. 78th St., Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and Canton, O. 
ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS Cleveland. O. Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 842 [Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle Penn Iron & Steel Co., BEARINGS (M 
Madison Ave., New York City. St.. Chicago, I. Creighton, Pa. ete ae . a? 
International Oxygen Co., National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., on ik — Co., 
Newark, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. H rbor, Mich. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 830 E. 42nd yatt Roller Bearing Co., 
St, New York City rae, Soneet) Newark, N. J. 
BABBITT METAL ee Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Cadman, A. W., Mfe. Co, 2816 pies Tanctih Stamford, Conn. 
ACIDS (Pickling) Smaliman St. Pittsburgh, Pa. "ins & lanshlin, Inc., 
a — Paint Co.. Bourne-Fuller Co., The, BEARINGS, (Oilless) ; 
. . BALING PRESSES 1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, O. Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co,, 
Logemann Brothers Co., 8126 Bur- Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie Inc, Rhoades Bidg., Long Island 
ADAMITE ROLLS cub St. Milwaukes, Wis Bldg., Pitteburgh, Pa. City, N. Y. 
American Adamite Co., The, z in : . Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
12th and Etna Sts., Massillon, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvan- Donner Steel Co., Inc., ~ pence A ad 
ized Strips) P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. “(ver Sore Ball Co., 
AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Franklin Steel Works, H roy Roll or, Mich. 
PRESSORS (Air) Sharon, Pa. Franklin, Pa. Me x er Bearing Co., 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle ty +o “ 
‘ St., Chicago, Il. ¥ ngs rp., 
+ i gg gy —_ ae aes c Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Bradford, Pa. . a4 3 hiche we, 0., 1319 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, III. 
. ethiehem, a. Inland Steel Co., First National ‘ : 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Tl BEARINGS | (Tapered Roller 
ALLOYS BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., gr irate .~s Bearing Co., The, 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., Akron-Selle Co., Akron, Pittsburgh, Pa. J : 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. Keystone Drawn Steel Co., 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., . E Spring City, Pa. , NG 
Philadelphia, Pa. BAR BENDERS Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto enn? ra Nay 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. - v7 re 
Minneapolis, Minn. estat 1 Ann Arbor, Mich. f 
way, New York City. Republic Iron & Steel Co., Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. Stamford, Conn. 7 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. _ BARGES (Steel) Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Timken Roller Bearing Co., The 
Vanadium Corp. of America, American Bridge Co., 71 Broad- 16th and Rockwell Sts., Canton, O ; ’ 
120 Broadway, New York City. way, New York City. Chicago, Iil. eis z 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1351 Brown-Marx Bldg., BELT FASTENERS 
ae cf. & Co., a ae tories Co.. The Perr cg -— Tube C Bourne-Fuller Co., The, 
; es ’ oungstown Shee ube Co., ° 
80 Church St., New York City. 1281 E. 88th St. Cleveland. 0. ae. ©. 1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, O. 
ALUMINUM (Vanadium) . . 
Vanadium Corp. of America, BARROWS ; BENCHES AND FRAMES (Draw- 
120 Broadway, New York City. Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) ing) ; 
Milwaukee, Wis. Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, Morgan Construction Co., 
ALUMINUM Canton, O. Worcester, Mass. 
Summerill Tubing Co., BARS (Alloy) 
Bridgeport, Pa. Bourne-Fuller Co., The BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, BENCHES AND FRAMES (Wire 
1912 Scranton Rd., Cheveland, oO. ETC. Drawing) 
ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS— Central Alloy Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel Co., Vaughn Machinery Co., 
See STEEL (Structural) Massillon, O. Bethlehem, Pa. Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 
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